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AND 
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PART I 

CHARTER I 

NOUNS 

I. Definition and Scope of Nouns. 

A Noun names a person or a thing, eg.^ J(5nn^ 
l)ench, chair, etc. It becomes the Subject or the Object 
of a verb, and sometimes completes an Incomplete 
Predication. But there are certain other thki|[s 
grammar, which are also used for the same purpose, for 
instance, the Pronoun and the Infinitive, 

John is a good boy. (Subj. Noun) ^ 

He writes a good hand (Subj. Pronoun) 

To rise early is healthy. (Subj. Infinitive) 

The important thing to note?; howe;yer, is that the 
Noun names directly , th^Pronoun names pnl^jT indirectly 
by referring to some thing or person already spoken oi^ 
and the Infinitive is no* injected for number or gender, 

Clasnfication* 

All Nouns can be cli^psified under two main divisions,. 
viz, 

1. Q&ncr^ 
n. Abstract. 
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Concrete Nouns may be sub-divided into— 

1. Proper. 

2 . Comuon. 

3. Material.* 

4. ' Collective and Noun of Mnltitude. 

This classification may lie represented diagrammati- 
cally as follows : — 

Nouns 


Concrete Abstract 

• I 

I ' • ' I . 

Proper Common Material f Collective 

\Noun of Multitude 

i;f III. Abstract Nouna distinguished from Concrete 
Nouns. 

An Abstract Noun denotes some quality or state 
’*^hich is drawn off in thought, as it were, {abSy ‘away 
^rom* apd tractumy ‘to draw^) from the thing possessing 
th«* quality. A Concrete Noun denotes an object of 
sensCy that is, anything that can be seen, heard, touched, 
tasted, or smelt. R^ness is a quality which exists in 
the rose. We can think of redness in our minds as 
distinct from the r'^se ; so it is a quality wMch has 
been absiractedy ‘drawn off* in thought, and hence 
is an Abstract Noun. We cannot feel it, we cannot 
^ toqch it, taste it and so forth ; but we can think of it. 
In the case of the roscy however, the matter is otherwise ; 
we can see the flower, touch it, ^^mell it and so forth. 
The rose is therefore a Concrete Noun. 

IV. Collective Nouns dis Inguhhed from Nouns of 
Hultitude. 

A' Collective I^oun a[[ well as a Noun of Multitude' 
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refers to a collection; But thei^ is a distinction betVeen 
the two. A Coiective Noun ^refers to an entire undtfid^ 
tc/Ao/d, while a Noun of Multitif^e rrfers to an individual 
of the group. 

The jury is of opinion that the prisoner is guilty. 

This means that all the persons constituting the juj;^* 
agree in thinking so. But in the sentence 
The jury are divided in their opinion 
the meaning is, the persons constituting the jury 
do not all agree in coming to a common conclusion, 
Some of them differ from the others. In the former case, 
the word jury is a Collective Noun, in the latter case it 
is a Noun of Multitude. It should be borne in mind 
that the Collective Noun takes a singular vPrb but the 
-Noun of Multitude takes ^plural verb*. 

The conmittee /san influential body, (A Collecyve Nourt, Sing.) 

The committee are divided as to what amount should be spent. 
(A Noun of Multitude, Plural). 

V. other Nouns treated as Common Nouns and 

Vice Versa. 

(а) The Chatterjees of Balagarh are rich .people. 
Bankim Chandra is the Scott of Bengal. Kalinas is tlifc 
Shakespeare of IndidL. Here some Proper Nouns ^have 
been treated as Common Nouns, foi*they either indicate 
many persons of the same title or of a Similar character. 

(б) The grass outside my compound is not so green. 
The food that I took yesterday ^vas too rich for my 
stomach. Material Nou|is have been used as Common 
Nouns, for^they imply particular classes of one material. 

(c) The heroism of tljp boy deserves admiration: 
The patriotism, wlych you speak so highly of, is not the 
thing Hhat is wanted. She is a noted beauty* He is a 
Justice of the High Cbif^. Here Abstract Nouns 'have> 
been used as Common ^uns, for they denote particular* 
instances of the sam,/ qu^ity or .persons possessing a 
certain quality. 
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d) He entirely forgot the friend in the judge. He 
reafised the , that ^Ofe within ihh breast of the 
prisoner. Common'^Nouns have been treated as Abstract 
Nouns as implying the quality instead of the person 
possessing the quality. 

VI. Abstract for the Concrete. 

He has no respect for age. The poor did not admire’ 
the French nobility. It is a curiosity of literature. 
Indian manhood has been insulted. Here some abstract 
.nouns have been used to mean concrete objects. 

VII. Number. 

[а) Rule regarding the formation of plurals of 
words ending with 'man.' 

Singular ^ Plural * Singular Plural 

1. German Germans 5. Talisman Talismans 

2. Englishman Englishmen 6. Statesman ' Statesmen 

3. Mussalman Mussalmans 7. Ottoman Ottomans 

4. Dutchman Dutchmen 8. Salesman Salesmen 

''^’Hence the rule is that when the termination 'man* is 
an integral and indivisible part of the word itself as in 
I, 3, 5, and 7 the ordinary plural suffix ‘s* is added to it ; 

when the English word 'man,* meaning a member of 
the human race, forms the last element of the compound, 
then* the plural should be ‘men’ as in 2, 4, 6 and 8. 

(б) Plural forms of some Compound Nouns. 
Master-architects ; h%re the principal part of the 

compound has taken .the 's.’ Fellow-workers — as in the 
last example. Heirs-kpparent — as in the last example. 
Tea-spoonfuls — because the lalt part of the compound 
wo^d makes the meaning complete. Hand-fuls— as 
in the last example. Maid-servants— because her^, 
'servant* is the more important part ^ of the conuwund. 
Gumnakers — as in the last sample; ‘maker** more 
timportant. Forget-me-nots— because it is a particufer 
kind of flower, the meaning^ of which will be left 
incomplete without the woAd^'noV Lieutenant-Governors 
-w^>ecausq> the flatter part of the compound forms the 
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more important element Govtrnors-General — tlysMj 
also guided by Ifie rule cited kirfhe <^se of ‘Lieutenant- 
Governor/* ^ 

Vt,; Plural forms of some titles* and Proper Nouns 


Singular 

Sir 

Mr 

Mrs 

Madam 

Miss 

Miss Howard 


Plural ^ 

Sirs or Gentlemen 
Messrs. 

Mistresses 

Madams or Mesdames 
Mi»es 

r Misses Howard 
-< Miss Howards 
( Misses Howards. 


Note —The word ‘mesdames* (pronounced i^nadams*) 
is strictly speaking the alternative plural form ^of thfi. 
word ‘madam* which is a courteous form of addressing 
a lady, especially a married woman. JThe word has* been 
adopted as the plural form of the Eitglish word ‘Mrs.* 
and is in correct use. 


VIII. Gender. 


Feminine forms of some titles and proper names. 



Fern. 

Masc, 


Czar 

Czarina 

Alexander 

f Alexandrine 

Sultan 

Sultana 

\ Alexandra 

Infant 

Infanta 

Senor * 

Senora 

Paul 

Pauline 

Viceroy 

Vicerene 

Henry 

Henrietta 

Etnest 

Theodore 

Ernestine 

Theodora 


IX. Case. 

(a) Different kinds if Objects. 

(i) Direct Object : The' tes^her taught Engliih with credit. 
*>(Act. Trans.) 

(t) •Indirect Olgect : The teacher taught his pupils English 
ii^th credit. (Act. Trans.)% 

(3) Betained 01)||ect : ^is pupils were taught English wi( 
credit. (Pass. Voice; 


* Governor •Generals is also aiy dmitted forip. 
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^(4y ^Cognate Object : He'Vived a happy life '* (Intrans. Verb) 

(5) Beflezive Objeci?: Hersaft A/ww// by th^ bedside. (Do.) 

(6) Adverbial Object : The wall is six feet high. (Neither 
after a preposition nor after a transitive verb)— 1 will see him 
next morning. 

' ^7) Gostpleinentary Object : People made him king. (Facti* 
tive Verb) 

(8) Dative Object ; Object of Interest) Saddle me the horse. 

(9) Exclamatory Otject : O dear me ! Ah 1 

[b) Things generally forming the Subject and the 
Object. 

The Subject and the Object in English generally 
consist of 

(1) Koons : The dog barks. (S ibj.) 1 saw a dog (Ob] ) 

(2) HPrononns .* / went there. (Subj.) Ram beat him. (Obj.) 

(3) The Simple jtfinitive : To rise early is healthy. (Subj.) 
He went there {for) to see the game. (Obj. Now obsolete) 

The Gerund : Ristfig is healthy. (Subj.) He is 

accustomed to rising cRvXy, (Obj.) 

(5) The Verbal Noun : The careful reading^ of a book 
.requires time. (Subj.) The boy devoted himself to the careful 
reeding of his books. (Obj.) 

« (6) Adjectives treated as Nouns ; The rich are not always 

happy (Subj.) Treat the poor kindly. (Obj.) 

(7) A Noun Clause : ThAt he can speak well is universally 
admitted. (Subj j ne knows that he cannot pass. (Obj.) 

(8) Some Adverbs treated as Nouns; The ups and downs 
of life are many. (Subj )«:* His feeble voice was drowned in the 
ayej and noes of the people assembled. (Obj.) 

(c) The Comp'iez Subject and the Comple:^ Object 
The Complex Subject : 

1. That-he is-a-fluent-speaker is admittecl^by everybody. 

2. . How-this-should'be done is not ki^wn to him. 

3. Why he-can-not-do-this puzzles greatly. 

4. To /ive-or-notio live is the one i!)uestioA requiring solution. 

rhe.Complex Object ; 

*1. « His stscceas in^ire|y depends upon how- hf ^will-work. 
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2. Every one B,dxsi\\.S'that~hB-is-a-j^u$nt-speak§r. 

3. He <joes n|^ know f»hy he-wS‘disallim$d, 

4. He must be imprisoned from now^ttll-the court-rises. 

N. B. These are called Complex because instead of a 
single or solitary word, a whole expression consisting of a 
phrase or a clause does the work of the subject or the object. 


Exercise. 


1. Distinguish between (a) an Abstract Noun and a Concrete 
Noun and (^) a Collective Noun and a Noun of Multitude. 

2. Cite instances of Proper, Material and Abstract Nouns 

treated as Common Nouns. * 

3 Give examples of CoiCmon Nouns sised as •Abstratc"^ 
Nouns. ^ 

4. Rxm^Wiy Abstract for the Concretf and ^Concrete J or the 
Abstract 

5. State and exemplify the rule regarding the format^pi of 
plurals of words ending with 'man*. 

6. What are the plurals of the following compound, words ^ 

Fellow- worker, Heir-apparent, Handful, Maid-servant, Knight-* 
templar, Lieutenant-Governor, Governor-General. • , 

7. Give the feminine forms of Czar, Paul, Infant; Alexander,^ 

Sultan, Signor, Viceroy ; and the plurals of Sir, Mr., Mr^., Miss 
Benson, Mistress. * 

8. Name and illustrate the different kindfof Objects used in 
English. 

9. What things do generally form the .Subject and the 
Object in English t Cite examples. 

10. What do you mea^ by the Complex Subject and the ^ 
Complex Object ? Cite as many examples as >ou can. 

11. Pick out the Direct and the Indirect Objects in tAe 
following My fathgr told me a story. 1 gave him the knife. 
He^a^ed me that question. I told him what would happen. 
The teacher taught him nllisic. 1 paid him his wages. Helsegget;} 
me to do the work 

12. Correct the follow^^g The Mussalmen of India are 'a. 
braVe people. Good stlitesmalis are wanted in these daya^ ' 
Dutchmans are good fighters, ige gave me^ny ta^menrfor u«e. 
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PRONOUNS 

I. The references of 

The pronoun ‘It* has three references : — (i) For- 
ward reference ; (2) Backward reference ; (3) Indefinite 
refer ence> The following sentences will ^ illustrate the 
references^: — 

X. healthy to rise early. J*he pronoun here refers to the 

Ihfinitive'which is ^aced in front of it. 

{2) 'The sea ^9 tempestuous ; God alone can still* tf. Here 
the pronoun refers backward to the word 'sea*. 

(3) /f is getting dark. It getting late. It rains. In all 
thisw' instances the pronoun has no definite reference. 

II. The functions of ‘self. 

The meaning of a Reflexive pronoun. 

^ The word ‘self* serves different purposes in English. 
First, .it helps to form the reflexive. The word reflexive, 
which is the same 'at bottom as the word reflective, 
comes from re blick and flecto to turn. This form is 
used when the action implied in the verb turns back upon 
the agent or the doer, e.g., 

He killed hin^self. 

The action of killing turns back upon the subject or, 
in other words, the subject becomes the object. 

Secondly, the word ‘self’ adds • emphasis to the 
action, done by the agent ; , ‘ ' 

. 1 myself saw the deed. He kin^lf paid the money. The 
master himself ■meat to the bazaar. * 

ThirjAjr, it_ is used as a ^ oun, ^ in the instance, ‘He 
fo^ot his sa^ in mterest^of others. 
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Pronouns compounded with we^ thou, 

he, she, it, they, f . , , 

I + self — myself. We self — oiyselves. 

Thou + self » thyself. You 4- self — yourself, {sing^ 
Yourselves {pluralf. 

He 4- self = himself. She 4 - self — herself. » 

It 4- self — itself. They + self = themselves. 

Note — When the word ‘ self ’ is compounded with a 
pronoun in the singular number, it retains the singular 
form ; but when it is compounded with a pronoun in the 
plural number, the plural form is used. 

Ill The different uses of the Relatives ^who’ and 
^vrhich.’ • » 

The Relatives ‘ who * arfd ‘ which * have mainly thV 
following two different uses : — 

(1) The Restrictive or limiting use.* 

(2) The Continuative or co-ordinating use. 

In the first case the pronouns restrict the applicatTfJn 
or area of a noun or its equivalent : 

He has lost the book which I gave him last Sundav (not any 
other book). The man who says this is a liar (no other man)^ 
I met the boy who had abused me some days ago (no other boy). 

In the second case the sense is different. Iir the 
sentence, He can speak for hours together, which is 
certainly a difficult thing,” the pronoun does not restrict 
the noun ffiours' but simply continues the idea of 
the speaker, the construction being, *‘He can speak for 
hours together, and this i% certainly a difficult thing.** 

Note — A*s in the second case, the Relative has bfen 
ased in ^ Continuative senseftwo co-ordinate ideas being 
connpcgsd thereby* similarly, other instances of the 
Relative being used in t}^e same sense may be cited, '.the 
Relative connecting a subordinate sentence with a prin-. 
cipal one, e.g., (a)* He did not like to see his friend* 
again,' who did not sympathfee with him in his troubles 
— because he), (b) The |Headmastcfir givps* Ixhn ‘ a. 
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ra- 
pine, whtcn will be incentive to .greater exertion 
^wBith — so that it may. ^(c) In the sentence ‘The man 
who had been found guiliy was hanged' the pronoun who 
may be explaiiied bpth ways, e.g,y (i) because he had 
been found guilty, ini which case it is continuative, and 
(2) no other man, in which case it is restrictive. 

IV. Peculiar uses of certain Pronouns. 

{a) We have advised our cousin and Viceroy in 
India, Lord Canning, etc. 

(b) What is your name ? What book do you want ? 

(c) What is wanted is the courage to speak the 
truth. These are what are called miracle-mongers. 

(rf) What with illness and what with pecuniary 
-lc)sses.the man^has been entirely upset. 

(if) If you are so discouraged, what must your 
brother be ! '* ^ 

if) There was none but cried shame on the ruffian. 

(^) They say that these will be an outbreak of small- 
pox this year. 

(A) All that glitters is not gold. All are at. one on 
this point. 

(j) One must be respectful to one’s superiors. 

(a) The pronouns in the first person have been 
used in the plural form because they express a royal 
wish. There are some instances in English when this 
plural form of the pronoun in the first person is 
used : (i) when kings, editor^, and authors speak of 
themselves ; {«') when a single person speaks of the 
whole mankind in reference to a fact that holds good 
in the case of one and all, 

My brother says that we are all mortal. 

Jm)‘ When a single person ii the spokesman of • a 
. whole body of men including himself : 

/Let us approach the Gl/vfirnor with our petition. 

•li i^^alls^ the editorial w\ by some grammarians. 
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(b) In both c^es what is Intevogative. In the fhr^t 

instance it is ai| Interrogati\4e^ Pronoun, as it is ftsedK 
without a noun alter it, but certainly tor a noun. In the 
second case it is an Interrogative Adjecti>?e, it being used 
with a noun after it. • 

(c) In both cases, what is a Compound ^elative^ 
Pronoun. The important thing to notice is that in the 
first case it is used with a singular verb, and in the 
second it is used with a plural verb, though the form 
remains unaltered. It is apparent, therefore, that what 
as a Compound Relative may be used in both numbers. * 

(d) This is the adverbial use of what. It means 
partly. It modifies the preposition ‘with’ after it. 

{e) Here what may be called a pronoun of excfemation, 
but the force is adverbial. It means to la great sxtentr 

( f) BM is here equivalent to thi^ and not 'The 
sentence means, ‘there was none that ^d not cry shame 
on the ruffian.* It is to be treated as a relative with 
a negative implication. 

(g) They is here an Indefinite Pronoun meaning 
people in general.* 

{h) The point of grammatical interest in the'use ct 
the word *aW here is that it has been used both with a 
singular and a plural verb. From the various instJthces 
in which the word all is used in English it can be easily 
gathered that when the word refers to an entire quantity 
the verb used is singular^ but when it refers to number 
the verb used is in the plural, 

(t) This use of the wcArd one must be carefully noted. 
It is connected with Lai. homo, a person, whether male 
K female. As it is used as «in Indefinite Pronoun, it is’ 
not c]ey whether itcefers to a man or a woman, and the 
difficulty is, whether Jhe or she should be used in 
referring to it in the case of a subsequent repetition. ‘ 

This difficulty h*as been avoided by making it obli^*'^ 
jator^ to use one after the didefinite Pronoun o/ia ; but ; 
:he rule seems to be violate^ by many !Engli^ wntets.- 
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The folrce of certain Pronouns, r 

(a) Which of tbsse dtshes would yoi\ilike for dinner ? 

(b) What man is so foolish as ilot to accept the 
proffered hand of friendship ? 

(c) Who is your father ? 

(d) What is your father ? 

(e) Which is your father ? 

(/) Who is it that defies the king’s authority ? 

(g) What is it that worries you so much ? 

{a) The use of which implies a group made up of 
a definite number of individual things^ out of which 
selection Las to be made. The Interrogative ‘which’ has 
therefere a selective force here, 

(b) Whaf implies a simple form of interrogation 
without reference Co any particular group out of which 
selection has to be made. . 

(c) Who enquires about the name of the father. 

{d) What enquires about the profession of the father. 

(6’) Which — here you are asked to point out your 
father oi}t of a number of men assembled. 

(f) Who implies an unknown or indefinite individual. 

(g) What imolies an unknown or indefinite matter. 

Exercise. 

1. Explain and illustrate the references of *lt’. 

2. What are the functions of *seK’ in English 7 Explain in this 
connexion what is meant by a Reflexive Pronoun, 

3. Compound the pronouns % we, thou, you, he, she, it and 
they with 'self. 

4. Explain and illustrate the different uses of the Relative 
*who’ and *which’. 

5. When can Pronouns in the first persop be used in the plural 
tbrm, though a single person happens to be the spi^esman 7 

‘ |S. jSxplain the meaning of tf le expressions *who is your father'? 

Us yoUif father V and is your father?* 


CHAPTER III 


VERBS 

I. The various functions of the Verb ‘Do/ 

The verb ‘Do’ is used in the following different 
senses : — 

1. As a Transitive verb (principai) to mean per-^ 
form : He is now doing the work that I did yesterday. 

2. As an Auxiliary verb : — 

(a) For the sake of emphasis : I do love he». 

{b) For the sake of introducing the negative ; 

do not love her. , ' 

'# 

(c) For the sake of asking a question : Do you 
love her ? 

3. As a Substitute verb, to avoid the repetition of 
a verb previously employed : My horse runs as fast 
as your horse does* This is technically known as the 
‘pro-verb*. 

4. In using a Prohibitive verb, in modern Enj[lish, 
the imperative is formed by the auxiliary ‘do* : 

Old English Modern*English 

Speak not not speak 

Go not Do not go 

Tell not Do not tell , 

Cry not | Do not cry 

N. B* Intransitive use : — The following maj^ be 
^ited as an intransitive use* of the verb, — I cannot* do 
without tea. ^ 

« II. The uses of lihe Infinitive. An instance of: 
the Infinitive in 

The Infinitive is of two kinds:— (1) The .Simple 
Infinitive. (2) The Gerunaup Infihitivj;i 
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' IV. The different UBses in the verbs ‘shair 
•and* ‘will’ are used. 

Shall is usod in four different serlsetf : — 

(i) As an Auxiliary verb, it is used to denote simple 
futurity : 

^ I shall go there. 


(2) As an Auxiliary vtrh^it has the sense of purpose. 
But in this case it is used only after the word 'lest^ 
and only in the form of ‘should* : 

1 went to see the District Magistrate, l$st my failure should 
annoy him. 

(3) As a Principal verb (transitive) it conveys the 
idea of r. commarfd : 


You shaK not do it. 


(t^) As^a Principal verb {transitive) it conveys the 
sense of duty, l&ae form used being should instead of 
‘shall* : 

You should have gone there. 

Will also is used in four different senses : — 


(1) , As an Auxiliary verb, it is used in the sense of 
mere fiuturity : 

V ^ He go there. 

(2) As a Principal verb (transitive) it conveys the 
sense of intention on the part of the speaker : 

I uill not go there. 

(3) As a Principal verb (transitive) it is used tc 
imply a habit. The form ‘\lould* is, however, more 

.ger^erally used in this sense* : 

(a) The cat will attack anj^ animal, big or small, when it if 
desperate. 

(^) He would go there every Sund^. 

^4) As a Principal verb (trans!ti\ie) in the sense of 
bequeathing a property ; 

wiHfd awayt^is wholie pffperty in favour of his nephew « 
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V. The diflS^rei^t.aeeB of 'sl^kir and *wiir :— 

[a] In ^imULe AsBertions^ ^ 

(1) To \nA\f^t<^ 'mere futurity, shajl is used in the . 
first person, and will in the second and third persons : 

1 shall go. You will go Fie will go. 

(2) When we desire to express some 6ommandy 
promise, or threat, shall is used in the second and 
third persons : 

You shall go there. You shall get your reward to-morrow. 
He shall be hanged by the neck. 

(3) When an intention or determination is implied, 
will is used in the first person : 

1 will see my brother to-morrow. 1 will^wdsn him or he may 
commit the offence again. 

(b) In askings Questions* 

( 1 ) SKall in the first person merely enquires about 
something future : 

Shall I call on you to-morrow ? 

In modern English, shall is never used in asking 
questions in the second person. 

Shall in the third person implies a de§ire or 
command : 

Shall he stand up on the bench ? 

(2) Will in the first person is nevfer used. 

Will in the second person is used for asking a 
favour : 

Will you write this letter for me ? 

Will in the third person merely enquires about some- 
thing future : ® 

Will the young Maharajah attain majority this year ? • 

VI The meaning of Sequence of Tenses Kales; 
regillating Sequence Tenses in English. 

* Sequence of Tenses means the proper co-ordination, 
as regards tense ‘between the different verbs in tHe 
different parts of a senten A. .For insjtance, it the past 
tense has been used in the principal clause, it^^ordihanly 
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ho}As godd that the pa^ tense must be used in the subor- 
dinate clause also. There are two m\\in rules guiding 
the Sequence of Tenses Vrith some special rules which 
should also be oi)served. These rules ave ; — 

(a) If the past dense has been used in the principal 
clause, the past tense must be used also in the subor- 
dinate clause : 


Principul 
Ram said 
He soalked so fast 
The boys wni there 


Subordinate 
that he would go. 

that 1 could not keep pace with him. 
that they might see the sport. 


A Special rule, exception to (a). 


When a universal truth or a habitual fact is stated in 


the subordinate clause, the present indefinite tense can 
be used, though the past tense has been used in the 
principal clause : 

Principal, Subordinate 

The teacher said ^ that the earth moves round the sun. 

He understood that cats eat iish. 

^^6) If the present or the future tense has been used 
in the principal clause, it can be followed by any tense 
whatsoever in the subordinate clause : 


Principal 
T hear 
1 hear 
1 hear 

J shall know 
I shall knOJO 
1 shall know 


Subordinate 

that he comes every day. 
that he will come to* morrow, 
that he came yesterday, 
if he goes to school, 

if he will go to school, 

if he went to school. 


There are some Special Buies regarding 
cf Tenses when the subordinate clause is introduced by 
( I ) some Conjunction of Pur^ ose, or (2) some Conjunc- 
tion of Comparison. 

In the case of Conji^nctions of Purpose. o 

{a) If a verb in the present or future tense feaf been 
used in the principal clause, thet verb in the subordinate * 
•clause must be introduced by ^ may ’ : 

Principal Subordinate 

* He reads - , thap' he may win a prize. 

Hti will read tha. he may win a prize. 
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(6) If a verb of the past te^ has*befer^uS (^<i ih«j^ 
principal clauses the verb in the sub5i''G.nat‘e"ctaase*mu9t 
vbe introduced ‘ might ' in AcSordahce with the general 
rule (a) stated ^tbove : 

Principal Subordinate 

He fead that he might win a prize. 

He worked that he might earn a livingl 

2. In the case of Conjunctions of Comparison, the 
rule is that any tense in the principal clause may be 
followed by any tense in the subordinate clause : 

Principal Subordinate 

He loves you more than he loves me. 

He loved you more than he loves me. 

He will love ySu more than he loved me. 

He has loved you more than he will love met 

He loves you more • than he was Ipting me. ^ 

He loves you as well as loved me, etc., etc. 

• • 

N. B. — There is only one rule re*gard to the 

conjunction ' lest ’ used in the subordinate clause. No 
other auxiliary verb than * should ’ can be used jpith 
* lest * in the subordinate clause, whatever be the tense in 
the principal clause. Sometimes, however, this rule is 
ignored even by standard authors. The following 
examples will illustrate the point. 

Principal Subordinate 

1 give him a prize lestJne should cry. 

1 gave him a prize lest he ^ould cry. 

I shall give him a prize lest he should cry. 

I have given him a prize lest he should cry. 

I shall he giving him a prize lest he should cry, etc , etc. 

VII. The Comi>leiueiits and their kinds. Oistinc* 
tion between a Subjective Complement and a Comple* 
.mentary Subject and an Pbjectiva Complement abd if 
Complementary Oluect. 

Some verbs in Eqglish do not make a complete . 
sbnse by themselves, but require some other word or * 
words to complete*the sense. The additional word tx 
words thus required for the Completion of the spnse are ., 
<alled Ccmpletnents. Thus * complera^t denotes, any 
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kind of completion, except the object or objects to a 
transitive verb. 

There are two kin'ds of complei/ients, (i) The 
Subjective Complement, and (2) The Objective Cample- 
ment When the con^plement is used after an in- 
tratisiiive verb, it is called the Subjective Complement, 
because ft refers to the subject ; but when it con’es after 
a transitive verb in the active voice it is called an Objec- 
tive Complement, because then it refers to the object : 

1 He went mad, Subj. Complc ) 

2. The death of his son made him mad, lObj, Com pit ) 

A distinction, however, is generally drawn between a 
Subjective Complement and a Complementary Subject, A 
Subjective Compliment may be a noun, adjective, 2, 
participle, a possessive, an injinitive, in fact anything. 
But a Complementary Subject must be a noun or its 
equivalent : 

(a) He is my fat Her, (Sub]. Compit. or Compltry. Subj.) 
if) This house is mine Subj Compit.) 
v«) The boy fell asleep Sybj. Compit ) 

(d) The dojf went on barking. (Do ) 

(e) He seems to he ill, (Do.) 

( /■) He is a king (Compltry. Subj , also Subj. Compit ) 

(g) The Sannyasi proved a thief (Do. Do.) 

(h) Ihe man turned an approver 'Do. Do.) 

Similarly the distinction holds good with reference to 
the Objective Cqjnplement and a Complementary Object : 

(a) The news drove him mad Obj. Compit ) 

{b) Hib words made the whole class laugh, (Do.) 

(C; His generosity made the wrapper mine (Do.) 

(d They elected him king, (Obj Complc. or Compltry. Obj.) 
(e; 1 he committee appointed hiin Headmaster, ^Do ) 

A\JB. — It should be borne in mind that whenever a 
transitive verb requiring completion is changed from the 
active voice to the passive wo\q^,U\^ Objective Comple- 
ment becomes a Subjective Comphment : 

Act. Voice, Obj. Compt Pass. Voice, Subj, Compt. 

They elected him king. He was elected king by them. 

The COiqmittee appointed hin He was appointed Headmaster 
Headmaster, | by the Committee. 
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VIII. Qoaisii-passive verbs.< 

Some iranshive verbs a^e® used in a passive sense, 
though they areViot put in the passive voice. These ^ 
verbs which are active in form but passive in sense, are 
ciriled C^uasi-passive verbs : 

The bed feels hard. Sugar tastes sweet The fose smells 
delicious. The speech reads well. The h^ioXa printing . The 
court house is building. The guns are firing* This pen writes 
well Rice sells cheap. The drums are beating. 

IX. Past Participles of the same verb distin-* 
gaished. 

Some verbs in English have two different forms of 
the Past Participle, but the difference is not st much in 
the meaning as with regard«to the position of the.worflt 
in the sentence.* The following examples will cle^r up 
the point : * 

(1) It IS my houndtn duty to go there. I am hound by promise 
to go there. 

(2) He is a drunken rascal. The rascal was drunk* 

^3) The sunken ship was raised. The ship had sunk in the sea. . 

(4I A isim\T\^-siricken country. A stricken heart. He 

was struck with a sword. 

<5 The Ferrat was a shrunken stream. The stream has 
shrunk in its bed. • 

(6) WX^gotten money does not last. The3r have money by 
unfair means. 

(7> The monastery contains hidden treasure. The treasure 
was hid under-ground. 

(8) I am beholden to y 4 u for your kindness. He has never 
beheld such a sight. 

(9) He found a graven image. The image was engraved with 

letters. , 

(i<j) ^he image was made ot, molten gold. Gold is melted ^ 
with heat. • 

(If) The boat was made of rotten planks The plank haV 
rottedXix water. , 

(12) He was lean like a shor^\a.TtAi. The^sheep 5y6re sjfieayed'' 
'yesterday. 
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(33) It was a well seon/:loth. The cloth ^vas or mwm. 

*' (14:) It was a hmn log of wood. The log vas htvttd or hmn. 

(15) I had a lighted lamp. The lamp wa^ZfY or lighUd* 

( 16) He ate roast mtp.ton. The meat was roasted, 

(17) He has wrked Veil. He deals in wrought iron. 

X. Verbs in English which are always followed^ 
by the Reflexive pronoun. 

Avail : He availed himself of the iSrst train to Calcutta. 
Absent : He absented himself from the play-ground. 

Betake : They betook themselves to peaceful occupations. 

Bethink : They bethought themselves of a clever plan of 
escape. 

Flume r She pluml^s herself on her handsome looks. 

* Pride : We prMe ourselves on^our high birth. 

Ao^naint : I acquainted myself with the affair (occasionally}. 

Acquit: He acqi^itted creditably in the examination 

(occasionally). 

ZI. Verbs in Englith followed only by Gerunds 
preceded by ^repositions and not by Infinitives, 

Incorrect Correct 

He persisted to call me bad He persisted tn me etc. 

names.* 

We insisted to go therer We insisted on going there. 

He refrained to ta/i&'loudly. He refrained from talking 

loudly. 

The teacher prohibited him to go The teacher prohibited him fiom 
there. going there. 

He is desirous to pass the ex- Hr is desirous of passing etc. 
amination. 

He Vas prevented fo ^ there. ^ He was prevented from going^ 

etc. 

I insisted on him to leave the 1 insisted on /tis/eavtn^^td? 

. room. ^ , 

The boy had no excuse to he The boy ,Jiad no excuse for 
idle. being etc. 

•He abstained to take food andL He abstained />ofn etc. 

drkik. ' 
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Incorrect 

My brother assisfjed me io do 
this. • f 

He was coriidenF to pass the 
examination. 

excels to speak English. 

The teacher discouraged him 
to play. 

He was disqualified to apply. 

He was debarred to sit for the 
examination. 

My brother hindered me to go. 

I thought to do this. 


^ dorrect 

My brother assisted me tv 

• ethis. 

He was confident of passings etc.^ 

He excels in speaking English. 

The teacher discoiraged him 
from playing. 

He was disqualified from apply- 
ing. 

He was debarred from siiiing 
etc. • 

My brother hindered me from 
going. 

I thought of doing tj^is. 


XII. strong and We&k Verbs. • • * * 

Certain verbs in English have thg strength irfherent 
in them of forn ing their past tenses •by only changing 
a certain vowel, no outside help being required in the 
shape of ary additions to the original root : rise-^i^ose, 
ring^rang^ fall— fell, sit — sai^ etc. These are called* 
Strong Verbs. 

But there are other verbs which are lacking in this 
strength. They require the addition of ‘d’ ’or to 
the original root to form their past tenses : •wish — 
wished f bark — barked, hear- heardp mend — mended^ 
deal - dealt, etc. Therefore they are called Weak 
Verbs. 


XIIL Defective Vjrbs. 

There are a few verbs in English which have not;* 
got :all the forms of conjugation. These are called • 
Defective Veibs,, and the following instances of such 
vefb^ should be carefully noted : — 

Deed — As an intransitive verb it means oblfgatigfl^ 
but is not conjugated for person : 

f need rot do this. You neeik not do this. You need not do* 
this, (pi.) He not do this. * * 
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But when it is transitive it means want and is 
inflected like the ordinary verbs : i 

I need the money. Thou needst the money^ 1^3 needs the money. 

The verb has one more peculiarity : when in the 
intransitive it means /o be necessary, and does not ta?"-e 
' to * (the sign of the infinitive) arter it : 

He need come now. We need not go there. 

Quoth — This verb is only used in the present and 
past tenses, and only in the third person singular, and 
always before the nominative : 

Quoth he — .Present). 

Quoth he — ( Past). 

Oog*ht Does not form any past dr future tense. 
The tense, of the action is regulated by the use of the 
iiiHnitive after k : 

^ ‘ He ought to go * 

implies present or future obligation. 

‘ He ought to have gone * 

impedes a past obligation ^ which he should have kept, 
but did not. 

Worth — This verb is used only in the third person 
singular, and as a transitive verb takes only an indirect 
object after it : 

Wot worth the day when I was born, i,e., wos be to the day 
<it was an unlucky day; when I was born. 

Dare— This is a very important verb to learn. Notice 
the following peculiarities. 

(1) When intransitive, it means to venture. Then it 
has a past tense, ‘ durst* Biit it is not inflected for 
person : 

I dare or durst not do it. We vJare or durst not do it. Thou * 
dare or durst not do it. You dare or durrt not do it. He dare 
or durst not do it. They dare or durst not do it. ^ 

(2) The sign of the infinitive is omitted after thii 
intransitive * dare * in the interrogative (affirmative) and 
in. the assertive (negative) : ^ . 

^ D'are you this^ to his face v They dare not do it again. 
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(3) When tramsiiive the verb means to challenge J 3 hd 

is regularly cor/jugated*. It ^l^s then a past tense 
^ dared ^ • \ . 

1 dare or dared the ruffian to fight. We dare or dared the 
etr Thou darest or daredst the etc. ^You dare or dared the 
etc. He dares or dared the etc. They dare or dared ^he etc. 

(4) There is an English expression. ‘ / dare say * 
much used in conversation, where the meaning of the 
verb must not be confused with venturing or challenging. 
It simply means ‘ perhaps,^ (Rowe) 

XIV. The meaning of some Auxiliary verbs 

explain^^d. « 

(а) He can do it — he has the j.owcr to do it.* 

(б) He may do it — he is* permitted fo do it or it is" 

possible fo» him to do it. , ^ 

(c) He will do it — denotes simple futurity, 

(d) He shall do it = he is commanded to do it. 

{e) He m7/sMo it — implies compulsion] doing is the " 
only alternative, 

(/) He might do it— He had the to-do it, . 

or he was permitted to do it. 

(g) He should do it — It is his duty •to do it. 

{h) He would do it, if he could — he mrani or wanted 
to do it, if it lay within his power. 

U') He could do it, if he would — he had certainly the 
power to do it, but he did not wish to do it. 

XV. Difference between the past tense and t|ie 
present perfect tense. 

Both ^ the past tfense and the present perfect tense 
•denote an action that haabeen completed, e,g.^ “ he went 
to talcutta ** {pcist)^ and “ he has gone to Calcutta ” ‘ 
Xpresent perfect). But the difference is this ; in the . first, 
sentence we do not know ^aether tha result of the 
action still continues : whereas in the second lientehce* 
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it^is clear that the •result of the action continues, viz,^ 
lhat’he has not yet retuj-npd. 

[fl] He weni to Calcutta. The actjbn is completed : 
the result of the action may or may not continue. 

(6) He saw the Tajmahal. The action is compleK?d : 
the result of the action may or may not continue. 

(c) He ate the fruit. The action is ccn pletcd : the 
result of the action may or may not continue. ( 

{d) He has gone to Calcutta. The action has been 
completed : the result of the action continues, he has 
not yet returned. 

{e) He has seen the Tajmahal : The action has been j 
completed : The*^ result of the action continues : The 
memory of the building still persists, 

(/) He has eaten the fruit: The action has been ' 
completed : The result of the action continues ; Perhaps 
he now regrets his action or it may be he wants to eat 
th'c; fruit again. 

N. B . — One thing, however, should be noted in con- 
ection with the use of the present perfect tense, If an 
dvefb or adverbial phrase denoting a past period of 
me is* definitely mentioned, the tense used must be the 
asx and not the^jresent perfect, no matter whether the 
►suit of the action continues or not : 


He v)ent to Calcutta yesierdayt but has not yet returned. 


Erroneous 


Correct 


I have arrived here yesterday. 
He has gone there laet evening^, 
The winter has been severe last 


1 arrived ht re yesterday » 

Vie stent there lest evening. 
The winter vtus severe last 


year. ^ year, 

XVI. ConditioDB under 'which the past 
teuse is used. . * * , 

In using the past perfect tense the student hust 
make sure that thp following conditions are satisfied 
(i) That there are iwii -separate setit ns giving rise to 
■ Uko finite verbs. {2) That the actions denoted by the 
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verbs must have^been completc<>in the/>/is<, or in oTher 
words, thesjp finite verbs must^r^ffer to actions.* (3J 
That one of the Actions must have been completed before 
the completion 01 the other action, i.e., one of the events 
m^ijst have happened earlier than the other. (4) That 
the past perfect tense must be used in referri^jg to the 
action which happened earlier. The violation of any of 
these conditions means the misuse of the past perfect 
tense. 

Examples. 

The patient had died before the doctor arrived. 

The train had started before the traveller reached the 
station. 

The music stopped of ter the order ha<l been issued. * 

My brother had left for Calcutta before he coiild^ get 
ray letter. * • * 

XVII. The force of the verb have explained. 

[а) Have — implies a action^ it being the* 

direct action of the doer or the agent, as in “I have sent 
him away.” 

(б) Have— implies a action in whjeh the* 

agent is not directly engaged, but which he has caused 
to be performed by other agencies. ’This is the causa-* 
tive sense of have^ as in, “ I have him seift away.” 

(c) Have — implies possession or a sense of ownership, 
as in, ** I have a black horse.” 

{d) Have— implies a ce^mpleted action connecting the 
past with the present^ for instance, the deed has been 
done, but, it may be, the doegr is now regretting the cOn- • 
sequence, or is ashaq^ed of it, or is glad of the result, as 
in, ” I®have done the deed.” 

Exercise. 

1. Explain the various fuiictidn| of the verb|Z>o** 

2. State and illustrate the uses of the Inlinftive. 
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^3^ What are the characteristic features of ParticipUs^ Gerunds 
And Verbal Nouns ? lllustr^^te^the answer. 

4. State the various senses in which shall, ind saill are used. 

5. Explain and illusf.rate the rules of the Sequence of Tenses 

in English. * ^ ^ 

6. W^at are the Completnents ? Distinguish between {a) a 
Subjective Complement and a Complementary Subject ; (b) an 
Objective Complement and a Complementary Object. 

7. What are Quasi-passive verbs ^ Give some instances. 

8. Explain Strong, Weak and Defective Verbs. Quote ex- 
amples. 

9. Illustrate the difference, between the Past Tense and the 
Past Perfect Tense, and state in this connexion the conditions 
under which the PasJ Perfect Tense is used. 

u 10. Distinguish between : — 

Bound and Bounden ; Drunk and Drunken ; Shrunk and 
Shru.iken ; Sunk and Sunken ; Melted and Molten Hewn and 
Hewed ; Worked a_t\d Wrought. 

11. Correct or justify the following : — 

He said that he will * The boys went there that they may 
see the sport. The horse ran so fast that the man can not keep 
pace with it. He shouted that he is being killed. He worked 
that he may get a prize. The patient died long before the doctor 
arrived. The man saw me after the letter was posted. The boy 
said that he has been beaten. The teacher explained how the 
earth moves round the sun. My son knew that honesty is the 
.best policy. Was it not universally believed that the sun sets in 
the west ? They all agreed that cats like meat. He weeps lest 
he should lose your good opinion. 

12. Distinguish between : — 

I can do it ; I majf do it. They had murdered him • They 
had him murdered. He vimld do it, if he could He could do 
it, if he sntuld. He found a grSven image ; The image was 
engraved with letters. 

13. Parse the italicised words in the following 

It is a rtf business ; He is engaged in rtf th^ busi- 
ness ; He is engaged in the running of the business. 
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ADJECTIVES 

I. The comparative degree is usually followed by 
*thau’ ; sometimes it is followed by ‘of : the reason 
why. 

Than 

He is stronger than the rest. 

He is nobler than all. 

The rivers of America are generally longer tnan inose 
Europe. 

Ram is taller than the other boys. 

Of 

I examined both Ram and Shyam ; but Shy am was the ni6re 
intelligent of the two. The older of the two boys failed. The 
nobler of the two ladies was the emperor’s daughter. 

F’rom the above examples we am easily deduce the . 
following rule : 

Whenever there is general comparison between »two 
things or two groups of things^ the comparison is expressed' 
by than, but whenever selection out of two objects of the 
same class is intended, of is used instead of than. 

II. Peculiar features of certain adjectives^ 

[a) The following adjectives are not compared : — 

(i) Qualitative adjectives ^such as, circular, squaf^e, 
perpendicular, rectangular, chief, extreme, supreme, 
peffec^, right, etc. * 

«(ii) Cardinal and Ordinal Numeral Adjectives, such 
•as, one, two, seven, eight ; first, second^ third, seventh, etc. 

(iii) -Pronominal Adjective5,|5uch -as, m|, our, his, this, 
etc. 
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^(6) The following adjectives requires to after them 
Instead of than : Superior y tnfertory memory junior, prior. 
The following adjectives require neithet? than nor to : — 
major, minor, ullerifr, interiory etc. 

(c) Adjectives having a prepositional force ; — 
unlike, f^igh, near, next, worth 

III The two uses of adjectives 

Adjectives can be used in two different ways, 
Attribuiively and Predicatively 

Adjectives are used attribuUvely when they qualify 
nouns directly, that is, when they are placed immediately 
before the nouns ^hey qualify, so that the adjective and 
^he noun taken together make a kind of compound noun, 
e. g, A good hhy A blind man 

Adjectii^es ar^ used predicatively when they qualify 
their nouns through the predicate going before, that is, 
by_^becoming a part of the predicate. Such adjectives, 
in fact, are complements to the verb, e g , The man 
appeared wise He went mad. 

N. B —The attributive and predicative uses should 
be similarly noted in the case of adverbs also. Adverbs 
used attribuiively qualify their verbs, being placed as 
close as possible before them or after them, e g, \ 
am supremely "happy. He talked merrily. But when 
advet bs are predicatively used, they form part of the 
predicate of a sentence, that is, they are complements 
of the verbs going before them, e. g , He will be better 
quickly. He is doing well this evening, 

IV. Adjective equivalents. 

Adjective equivalents are words that can be substi- 
tuted for adjectives , like adjectives they are used for 
limiting the application of nouns. These are 

(i) A noun, e.g, a silver tray. (2) A participle, 
Ckg.y a writing pad. (3 An adverb, e. g, the then 
Headmaster , our sometime sister (4) A pronoun in 
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the possessive CRse^e. g., my shocis^ (5) A noun in 
possessive case, e, g., my brother's shoes. (6) An adjec^ 
five clause, e,g, the book whicf^I^ook from the librarian, 
(7 A phrase introduced by a preposition, e,g,, a coat 
of superior quality, (8) A participial phrase, e.g., a 
relhark applying to all without exception, (9) A preposi- 
tion, e, g,, the up train, the down train, th^ above 
remark. 

N, B. — It should be noted that in the instances 
quoted in example (9), the prepositions are taken as 
adverbs by Nesfield, and the following constructions are 
made : The up (going) train ; the down (going) mail ; 
the above (made] remark. 

V. Various uses of the adjective whole ^ith or 
without articles. 

(1) ThS whole — His luggage occupied ‘the whole 
compartment (entire). He willed away the whole 
estate. He inherited the whole property (undivided ; 
entire^. But the whole 0/ Bengal ; the whole of India 
the whole of England. 

(2) A whole — He ate a whole orange (entire).. 

He can write a whole story in a week (complete). 

Every boy was given a whole loaf of bread tundivid^)^ 

(3) Whole - Whole districts were rivaged by the 
pestilence (entire districts, though severally). IVhole 
provinces mourned the loss of the monarch (entire pro- 
vinces, though severally). 

The following rule is tfius deduced 

• Before common nouns indhe singular number we use 
the whole ; before proper nouns we must use the whole 
, of ; a ^hole is also u^ed before common nouns in the 
singular according to the sense of the indefinite article 
- hut the adjective whole without any article can only be 
used before common nouns in dhe pluraU number ‘--the 
sense in all cases being an entire undivideU somethings 
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'VI. Some Idiomac^fic Express ionGuezpIained. 

Each other : — The men abused each other 

(referring only to two) Une another .-^Children must 
learn to be loving to one another (referring to more than 
/wo). 

Every other My fever rises every other day (alter- 
nate day, rises one day, remains stationary on the next, 
rises again on the third and so on). 

Every three hours : — The mixture should be re- 
peated every three hour^. 

Note. The noun following ‘every* must be put in 
the singular number, as every day, every boy, etc Here 
three houis form a separate unify meaning one undivided 
period consisting of i8o minutes; hence ‘hours* in the 
plural is allowed. 

Many a M'lny a girl is dancing beneath 'the green- 
wood tree (sing. verb). 

<,A.many: — A nikny girls (a ^eat many girls) are 
running on the lawn (plural verb). 

Note. In many a girl, ‘ a * = ‘ one * and * many * is a 
numeral adjective meaning many times , hence many a 
girl is equivalent to many times one girly so the verb 
following is put in the singular. In ‘ a great many girls* 
many has the fArce ot a noun of multitude, the pre- 
position of is Understood after it. Therefore the verb 
following is put in the plural. 


Ezerci&e. 

1. Name some adjectives {a) that are not compared ; (6) that 
take Ho* after them instead of though they imply compa 'i* 
son; (c) that require neither ‘than’ nor ‘to* after them, though 
they are comparatives. * 

3 . Explain and illustrate the two uses of adjectives. 

3. What is meant hy adjective- equivalents 7 Give exam- 
ples. 

4. * Use the adjective whole in small sentences. 
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• 5. Use the following expressions in sniall sentences Qgcb 
other, one another ,wevery otheti evdfjr three hours, inan3r a, ^ 
many. State the reasons which determine your choice in *eaclv 
case. * , * 

6. Correct or justify His intelligence is suj^erior than miner 
He is more happier than me. Whole provinces mourned his loss. 
Ei^y school have a debating club. The medicine should be 
taken every two hours. Many a boys attended schooU This is- 
the beautifullest girl. This cup is more circular than yours. 
Many a men is weeping. 

7* Parse the italicised expressions in the following : — My^ 
brother is not like me in appearance. His house is next mine. 
It is well nigh five o'clock. To reign is worth ambition. He missed 
the dawn mail. He made the above remark. He found many a girl 
dancing. A many girls are running on the lawn. 

8. Explain—* Alt adjective limits the application of a noun. 
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ARTICLES 

Rules with regard to the use of Articles. 

The rules f ill under two distinct heads, viz,, 

(A) Where articles should be used. 

(B) Where articles should not be used. 

A. 

Where articles should be used. 

(i) All artiJe must he placed before a Common noun 
in the Singular ’number. 

The initial vowel or the consonant decides whether 
tf'tir an should he used before the Common noun in the 
Singular number in the case of the Indefinite article. 
But Dcfiinte or Indefinite, an article must be placed 
before such a noun, according to the requirements of 
, the case, “He saw owl”. “He saw /Ae owl”. “1 
bought a horse”, “I bought the horse”. We should 
never say “He saw owl" or “I bought horse”. 

(a) When we want to specify a noun in a certain 
way, we use the Definite article the. This is called the 
particularising “the”, e.g . — 

He took the boy to task (meaiy^g a particular boy). 

I wrote the letter to him. (Some letter already 
referred to). 

(b) When we do not want to** specify a noyn, but 
simply speak of it in general ierpts as referring to any 
object typified by the noun we use the Indefinite article, 
a or an, as the case may be, eg,-^ ' 

. A horse is a nuadniped (any horse). A sea is a vaSt body of 
'water (any sea). An ox is a strong anmal (any ox). 
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(2) Before a Common noun inMe Plural numbet^he 

Definite article *the* should be us^d only when we wiSk ie 
particularise the noun, * 

The following examples should be carefully 
n^pd : — • 

(i) I saw elephants (r\o article, because no particular 
elephants are meant). 

(/V) I saw the ten elephants that had been captured 
(‘the* Definite article, because some particular elephants 
are specified). 

(3) Proper, Material, and Abstract nouns are also 
preceded by an article, Definite or Indefinite, when these 
.nouns are regarded as Common nouns,*e.g , — 

(/') Proper Nouns. 

Bankim Chandra is the Scott of Bengal. 

Kalidas is the Shakespeare of Indk. 

Navadwip is the Oxford of Bengal? 

The boy seems to be a Newton. 

iii) Material Nouns. 

The gold of Australia is better than the gold of Burma. 

Bamboo is one of the grasses. 

Meat is a rich food. 

(Hi) Abstract Nouns. 

Mr. Chatterjee is a Justice of the* Peace. 

Dr. Chakrabarty is a Justice of the High Court. 

This is the patriotism that is required. 

(4) When one individual of a group is made to stand 

for a whole class, the Definite article 'the* is placed before 
it, eg,— , 

The swan is a beautiful bird (ail members of the swan class 
• Note that this sentence may be written in three 
different ways with no change of meaning, eg , — 

* It) The swan is a J>eautiful bird. 

(tV) A swan is a beautiful bird. 

, (Hi) Swans age beautiful birds. 

(.5). Sow Proper nouns Andicdtingi geogrqphicaf 
names of rivers^ gro^ps of islands^ mountain rangbs, seci$i\ • 
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oceans, straits ard some provinces of India with 
descriptive names are preceded by the Definite article 
‘the?, e. g.— * 

The Danube, the Maldives, the Himalayas, the Mediterranean, 
the Punjab, the Deccan, the Carnatic, 

(6> ^Proper names of books are preceded by the 
Definite article *the\ e. g . — 

The Mahavarata The Ramayana. The Zendavesta. The Bible, 
etc., provided the book is not introduced by the name of the 
author, e g , Kalidae’s Sakuniala, Shakespeare's Macbeth, etc. 

B. 

Where articles should not he used* 

(1) Articles should not be used before Common nouns 
used in the Plitral numbergsc. g , — 

Cats eat mice. Horses run fast. [For an exception 
see para. 2 und^< A above]. 

(2) Articles should not be placed before Proper^ ' 
Material or AbstradUnouns, e. g . — 

yohn was a bad king Cows eat grass Gentleness is a good 
quality. [For exceptions see paras, 3, 5 and 6 under A above] 

(3) Articles should not be placed before the names 
of titles and professions coming before Proper nouns, e, g., 

Queen Elizabeth King George V , Principal Egerton Smith, 
General Brace, Senator Robertson 

(4) Articles should not be placed before certain stock 
phrases, e. g. 

From head to foot, from top to bottom, at sight, on demand, 
in hand, send word, set foot, take^fire, at dinner, etc. 

N. B.— -The following points should be very carefully 
remembered in connexion with the use of the Definite 
article in certain cases : — 

(1) T/te’ placed before a Common noun sometimes 
gives it the meaning of an Abstract noun, e. g . — 

He forgot ike father in thejwfge (». # , he forgot the feelings of 
a father when had to administer justice). He felt the martyr 
re^pondiog to the call of his country (the spirit of martyrdom). 
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(2) *TM pimped before sc«ne adjectives mdces 
them Class nouns in the plural number, e. g . — 

Tk^ rich are not always happy. Th^ blind receive their sight 
through the grace of the Lord. ^ * 

Ws) placed before some adjectives gives them 

the sense of an Abstract noun, e. g, — 

Th€ sublime^ tht beautiful, and the terrible in nature. 

(4) placed before some adjectives makes 
them mean some part of a particular thing, e.g, — 

The nahite of an egg ; the thick of the battle *, the middle of the 
way. 

(5) 'TM must be placed before an adjective in 
the Comparative degree when the ^selective sense is 
meant, e. g . — 

This girl is the fairer of the two. 

(6) must be placed before an^ adjecitive iif the 
Superlative degree^ e. g . — 

He is the best boy in the class. 

(7) But should not be used before an ad-, 
jective in the Superlative degree : 

(а) When a Possessive pronoun comes before tke 

adjective, e. g. — /* 

He is my greatest benefactor, They are our bitterest foes. 

(б) When the adjective qualifies* some noun in the 
nominative of address, e, g , — 

O dearest friend^ how I long to see you again ! O most un- 
fortunate children, who will protect you in the absence of your 
father ? 


Exercise. 

f 

I. ^ S|ate and illustsate the rules for the use of articles before 
eiouns. 

*2. When are articles omitted before nouns T 

3. Correct the fallowing The April is hottest month in* 
India.* It is most interesting etory. woman is fairer of 

ithe two. The elephants are huge qifadrupet^i. ProyiAce pf t;ke 
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Beng^al is a most fertile in ^ndia Chinklich^ Khan was Subadar 
qi Deccan. Horse is the noble animal 1 am so pressed that I 
have a little time to sparr' ^ Himalayas are lo^ty range of 
mountains Rich are not always happy Prisoner was punished 
by Judge. Cows eat the grass The Kalidas is Shakespeare of 
India. It is week since I saw him last. 

4. Supply appropriate articles : — Attock stands on^Indus 
We are ii^-dark about — future 1 saw curious sight jfesterday. 
He is — best student in — school When did— moon rise ? The' 
servant was pulled by ear. He is -child in experience Give 
alms to— poor She is — noted beauty. He has passed— 
—Matriculation Examination He does not like— white of — egg. 
— Ramayana is — sacred book of Hindus. He is just — sort of 
fellow we like most. — gold of Australia is better than — gold of 
Burma Navadwipa is Oxford of Bengal, —sun has set in 
west He is — good writer. He killed— dogs that were barking 
He is — Hercules in strength He was killed in — accident. He 
is— Sub-ln'spectiT of Police. His brother led him by— nose. lam 
'very thirsty ; givj me— little wkttr He is not— fool that you 
take blin tor. fie is not such— fool as you take him for. 
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ADVERBS 

I. Function of Adverbs. 

Formerly adverbs were used to qualify adjectives^ 
verbs, or other advcibs. But in modern gr,iiniii*ir the 
scope of adverbs has been much enlarged, and it 
qualifies almost any part of speech, eg — 

(i) The flower is very beautiful (adverb, qualifying adj). 

{2) He Txxns qui^ly (adv., qualifying verb). 

(3) He runs ? ery quickly (adv , qualifying adv). 

(4) The arrow pierced him through Ibe heart, (adv., 

qualifying prep'' ^ 

(5 I made the noise simply because he Wd orefered me not 
to do so. (adv, qualifying conj). * 

(6) Unfortunateh the patient died before the arrival of the 
doctor, (adv , qualifying a whole senUftce), ^ 

The general rule is that Adverbs do not qualify nou?iS 
and pronouns, this being the work of adjectives Excep- 
tions to the rule are explained away in various wa^. 

As a general rule the above principle must be 
observed. There are, however, a few examples in wtiich . 
the Adverb has acquired the force of an Adjective and 
for purposes of gramn>ar is regarded as such. In the 
example the ‘ the then king’ where the adverb comes 
between the definite article and Ihe noun this remark 
specially holds good. • 

II. The two uses of Adverbs. 

For the Atiribuiive and Predicative uses of Ad- 
verbSt%ei Section III in the Chapter on Adjectives. , 

to The adverjjs much and very distinguished. 

Both* ate simple adverb?, messing t^e same thing.. 
But they are differently used. 
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{a) qualifies adjectinCf or adverbs in the Comparative 
degree; e.g.—^ 

He is much better to-day than he was yesterday. A river 
journey is muck more pfleasant than a train journey. 

(6) ^iualifies Past Participles ; e. g. — 

I was much charmed with her simplicity. The boy was much 
jgrieved at the sad news. 

(c) is used before the Superlative degree of Adjec- 
tives to intensify their meaning ; e, g . — 

He is much the best worker at school. Of those two methods 
yours is much the simplest. 

Very 

^ (a) qualifies Adjectives- ot Adverbs in the Positive 

degree ; e. g.— 

He is a very good boy. He did the sum very quickly. 

(6) qualifies Present Participles ; e.g . — 

‘His manners are very charming. The news is vety astonishing. 
The story is very interesting. 

(c) is used before Adjectives in the Superlative degree 
to give emphasis ; e. g . — 

The^ are the very lowest marks secured by any student. He 
is the very best journalist in the city. 

{d) is used in the sense of actual^ or for the sake of 
emphasis. It is then regarded as an adjective ; e. g . — 

This is the very boy who committed the mischief. The tiger 
sprang at that very moi^nt. 

(c) qualifies the adverb mveh ; e g. — 

This coat is very much warmer than that. His voice is very 
much sweeter than mine. ^ 

N, B.— Boys generally commi: mistakes Jn using 
very and much. There is particularly a tendency 
* among students to use the adverb ‘very* before the adverb 
^much* violating the ordinary rule that is applicable* 
in the case of '{much? ; for instance, boys would writer ‘T 
. .am very much to see you” etc. But thb should be 
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‘'I am very glad ^ see you,” sinc^ 'much* can neves be 
used before an adjective or an adverb in the positive 
degree. 

Again, there is one more thing ^yhich should be carc- 
fviiy noted Such expressions as very tiredy very pleased^ 
very dejected are found used by cultured English^ gentle- 
men and standard English writers, though they violate 
the ordinary rule of grammar regulating the use of 
'much.* 

IV. Adverbs classified according to their meaning. 

An adverb modifies a verb 

(1) to show when an event takes place ; e.g* — 

He went there ; I go there daily ; he nev^r telb a 

lie. , • 

These are called Adverbs of Time. 

(2) to show where an event takes p^ace ; ig. — 

He looked above ; he went down ; the river flowed below. 

These are called Adverbs of Place. 

(3) to show how an event takes place \ eg — 

He speaks well ; Ram does it so ; the work was ill begun. 

These are called Adverbs of Manner. / 

(4) to show how much the action is influence^, or 
how many times it is repeated ; e. g.— 

He was ^eaily delighted ; the boy is fully prepared ; the 
warmth of the sun is oxcf'odingly pleasant in N(»veinber ; he was 
nearly killed ; he ihriee failed to do it, I did it only once. 

These are called Adverbs of Di^ree. 

(5) to show why a thing is caused or what an action 

results in ; e. g . — ^ 

Cholera is thus procl*3ced ; he took poison and therefore died 
an untimely death ; hence he seems to nave been a fool. 

• These are Adverbs of Cause and Effect. 

(6) to show agriement or disagre^ent ! e. g.^ 

Do you mean to go there f yle, I da * Did y&u see the Head- 
snasterl ^e,ldidiiot« * 
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These are Adverbs pf Affirmation and Denial 

Note - “The words y^-s^ yea, ay and no. are called 
adverl)S and seem to have got an adverbial force ; but as 
Mr. C. P. Mason reuiarkSjthey are never used to qualify 
verbs, adjectives, or 'Other adverbs, and therefore 
scarcely^entitled to that appellation He proposes to call 
them Interjections, but this too seems olncctionable, as 
they are not outbursts of eTiiotion like Alas ! Hurrah ! 
and the like. They are rather a species of relative words 
which exi)Tess a speaker’s assent or denial to a particular 
statement, not by repeating the statement, but by 
referring to it as just having been announced. Many 
other adverbs may be detached in . the same way 
from the sentence that they qualify ; for example, 
certainly , surely, indeed, el{. The adverb then stands 
alone by an obvious ellipsis.” Bain— J Higher English 
Grahiniar, p. 73. ,, ' 

r 

V. Adverbs used as other parts of speech and 
othrr p' rts of speech used as Adverbs. 

Adverbs can be used as : — 

(i) Nouns ; e.g — 

1 carv^ot say from where ht* got this. I cannot give you the 

and the of niy information; he is not sure since 

when kis illness commenced ; since then he has become an entirely 
changed man. He has passed through the ups and d^mns of life. 

{it) Verbs ; e, g . — 

Dozen with the tyrant ; down on your knees ; hence, you rogue, 
and do not disturb me again 

{Hi) Adjectives ; e. g . — 

This is the only way out of the difficulty. Our sometime 
teacher is now the manager of khe estate ; the down train leaves 
as soon as the up train arrives. Alfred was the king of 
England 

N.B.- The words down, up and then in the exam pies 
given above in iiii) are strictly speaking, not adjectives, 
but retain their advjerbial character, the construction 
being tlrus explained— the down (going) train, the up 
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(going) train, the Jjien (reigning) ^ing, etc. But, fos all 
practical purposes they may be treated as adjectives . . 

The following parts of Speech may be used as 
adverbs : — 

'^^‘) Nouns ; e. g . — 

They hurried home ; I will go to see him tc-morroiv ;«he went 
away yestetday 

{ii) Adjectives ; e. g . — 

The boy sat i^loomy and morose ; the man appeared dead 
drunk ; he drank deep at the fountain of knowledge ; Abou spoke 
louj ; he was all alone. 

{Hi) Prepositions; c. g.— 

1 went round ; look before ; he came behind ; Ram came after. 

(iv) Verbs ; e. g ^ — • 

(v) Pronouns ; e. g . — 

He was none the less sure that the event could not have taken 
place ; the man was none the worse for liquor in the morning. • 

VI. ‘^Only^’ used iu different positions in a 
sentence. 

The use of the word ‘only* in different positijlis in 
the following sentence affects its meaning : — 

(а) Only he promised to look after the cattle in the 
morning. This means no one else promised ; it was he, 
and he alone, who promised. Here it is evidently an 
adjective qualifyitig a pronoun. 

(б) He only promised to Inok after the cattle in the 
morning. Here only is an adverb, modifying the verb 
‘promised.* It means he was responsible for the ppo- 
nalse, but not necessarily for tfie performance. He made 
the pr«mtse, but did hot perhaps keep the promise. 

ic) He promised onl^ to look after the cattle in the 
morning. Parse only here as an adverb, modifying ‘to 
look after*. It means his promise ejctend»id only up to. 
looking after, and perhaps not to taking the catfle hQme 
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or to selling them in the market or to otherwise dis- 
•posing them of. 

{d) He promised to look after only the cattle in the 
morning. Here only should be parsed as an adjective 
qualifying ‘cattle * It means only the cattle, but neith-:;! 
the chijjdren nor the poultry came within the contract. 

{e) He promised to look after the v:attle only in the 
morning, 

(/) He promised to look after the cattle in the 
morning only. 

In both these cases the meaning remains unchanged. 
They mean that the man promised to do the work in 
the morning only^ and not in the noon nor at any other 
^tiine. Ill such cases only should be parsed as an adverb 
modifying the" whole phrase ‘in the morning*. 

N. B.— But \* is not the position alone that modiSes 
the sense in the'above instance ; the stress or emphasis 
in utterance counts fo^ much in every instance. 

VII. Pronominal and Genitival Adverbs. 

Some adverbs are called Pronominal Adverbs as 
they are derived from certain pronouns ; e.g . — There^ 
thither^ then, thence, thus (derived from ‘that* or from 
‘the *} ; here, hither, hence (derived from ‘this* or from 
‘he*) ; where, whither^ whence, when, how (derived from 
‘who*}. ^ 

Adverbs that are derived from posses.sive nouns 
are called Genitival Adverbs. The following instances 
should be noted 

Once of one (time). "Must, needs, of need. 

Twice of two (times). Always of all ways. 

Thrice of three (times). Sideways of a side way, 

etc. etc. 

Exercise. 

I . Show that modern grammar has'enlarged the function of 
Adverbs. 

a. State the two uses of Adverbs with illustrative sentences. 
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3. Use correctly the adverbs ‘much’ an'd 've*ry’. 

4. Classify adv^bs according to their meaning. Illustrate 
your answer. • 

5. Can you use adverbs as other parts of speech, and 
•aice •uersd ? 

Show how the position of the word ‘only’ affects the 
meaning of a sentence. ^ 

7. Explain Pronominal and Genitival Adverbs. Give 
examples. 

8. Parse the italicised words in the following The bullet 

struck him right through the head. The bird was flying exactly 
over his head. 1 cannot say from where he got this news. Down 
on your knees The then king of England. Our sometime sister 
is now our queen. We hurried home. All bloodless lay the 
untrodden snow, ^mack went the whip. He was none the worse 
for liquor. • ^ 

9. Correct the following : — U was very busy to listen to yoif.*. 
I am much happy to see you. The story is much interesting. He 
was very interested in the story. My father is quite hotter to-day. 
He was too pleased to see me. He is verj intelligent to make 
such a mistake. He was very ashamed of his conduct. 
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I. Prepositions classified. 

Prepositions may he classifieii into : — 

(1) Simple Prepositiotis ; e,^. — 

At, by, in» on, wh<ch, from, etc. 

(2) J)onhle Prepositions ; e.g. — 

' Into, from benf.M«h from underneath, from within, etc. 

(3) Compound Prepositions ; e,g. — 

^ Across,, between, before, amidst, throughout, without, 
ett . 

,(4) Plnasc Prcposiiiojjs^ (also called Prepositional 
phrases) ; e.g.'— 

In front of, in spite of, by means of, with regard to, on 
account oE ' tc 

(5^ Participial Prepositions ; e.g. — 

During the holidays he went home. It is past mid- 
night ; he hav a good heart, notwithata-nding his 
e'.terior; he stands condemned regarding his 
utterances 

(6) Disguised Prepositions ; e g. — 

He went a- hunting -on), he saw the wilbo^ the wisp 
(Of), it is 5 <7’clock (-of). 

II. ‘Since’ and ‘from’ as prepositions. 

Roth ^since' and ' from ’ refer to points of time, and 
not to any space or period of time. But the f6llowing 
points should be carefully noted in connection with 
their use. 'Since' is preceded by a verb in the perfect ' 
tense but * from ’ is preceded by a verb in any of the 
indefinite, tenses, viz,, ‘Past, Present or Future.’ It is 
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evident that ^sme^ is used only i^ connection with some 
point of past time, whereas ‘/row/* is used with referencs 
to pasU present and future tinit.^The following examples 
will illustrate the point : — 

^a) The class has been dismissed since Saturday last. {Perfect) 
(6) The Bank has stopped payment since yesterday J^Perfect) 
c) The charily has been discontinued since the 31st June last. 
vPerfect) 

{d The class ivas dismissed /row Saturday. {Past, 

(C) The class is dismissed from to day. {Present) 

(/) 'rhe class ivill he dismissed from day after to-morrow. 
{huture) 

{g We has beev»\\\ since Friday last. {Perfect) 

\h) He fell \\\ from Friday last {Past) 

/) He 'iodl get his wa^cs/ri?/«*this day. {Future) 

III. The force of the preposition ‘/or*. • 

j) The train stops here /or five ii>iniites {duration), 
.2) The traiit started for Calcutta [direciion\ 

(3) Me is trained for business oluccr in view), 

<4) He was taken /or a thief {nti'Aafen identiiy ; he 
was not really so). / 

(5) He is a rogue for all that you say {in spite of), 

(6) Germ my wa.s for war {in favour oj . 

fy) He is extx'ptionally strong for a boy of his age 
considering). 

(8) He gives a blow for a Vdow {in return for), 

(9) He reported the •speech word for word {exact' 

correspondence). 

{lo) He was imprisoned for theft {reason). 

(i*i)*He gave me good for evil (in exchange of), 

\ 

IV. The force.of the preposition ‘from’. 

The Collector is away /rom’ station {oepjaraiion 
in space). 
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(2) The man worked from early morning {commence- 

meni in ittre . 

(3) This he did from private gTMige{motiveof action'. 
^4) The Ganges flows from the Himalayas {source 

or origin). 

(5) Man can know right from wrong {discrimination). 

( 6 ) He must be a fool from his utterances {conclu^ 

sion or inference). 

V. The meaning of the preposition ‘by*. 

(1) The Jalangi flows by Krishnagar (proximity in 

place). 

(2) He was killed by an assassin (agency). 

(3) lie was pulled by the ear (inslriimeuK 

(4) You sh'all do it by 3 P.M. (before the expiry of). 

(5) He 4 s taller than you by an inch (measure). 

(6) I swear by my conscience {oath). 

(7) They came there by agreement (in accordance 

with) 

VI. The force of the preposition ‘of. 

(1/ He died 0/ Cholera {cause). 

(2) He comes of a respectable family (origin). 

(3) They robbed me of my all (separation). 

(4) The shoes are made of chrome leather {material). 

(5) This is a book of my brother’s (possession'^ 

(6) I visited the city of Calcutta (apposition). 

(7) He is blind of an eye {with regard to). 

(8) The king is noted for the love (jT his subjects 

(subjective /orc», the king loves his subjects). 

(9) The king prefers the love of his subjectsito every- 

thing else {objective force^ i.e.y the subjects 
love their king). 

<io) He gave me a book of fairy tales ^containing or 
consisting of). 
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VII. The meaning of the pi^eposition 'with’. 

<i) He was turned out all his belongings* 

^ (unton tn place). * 

{ 2 ) He killed his foe with a sword {instrument). 

^3) On no account should you* part with the ring 
{^separation). * 

(4) With all his knowledge he is but a fool {inspite of). 

(5) Crops begin to grow with the rains (commence^ 

meni in time). 

(6) The man fell in with ray views (agreement). 

(7) The teacher looked around with annoyance 

( mctnfier j. , 

(8) What with illness, wh|it with negligence fie could*. 

not keep pace with the class Xcause) 

(9) Thd new Headmaster is not jfopular with his 

boys (with regard to). 

(10) The Geiiiians fought with the French 

(opposition) 

(11) The English with the French fought against the 

Russians (combination). 

VIII The force of certain other prepositions.. 

(1) He set about the business in right ^earnest. 

(2) His conduct is above suspicion 

(3) He is the man after my heart. 

(4) After all that 1 have said he is a great scholar 

(5) He has saved something against his old age, 

^ (6) The number of students on the rolls to-day is 235 
igainst 200 on the corresponding date of the previous 

^ear. • • 

\y) He was at work throughout the day. 

(8) Starvation before begging. 

(9) The patient is past human aid. 


4 
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(*2) T gave the booki to him for he ^as poor (Pronoun 
as object). ^ 

(3) I gave it to the *poor (Adj. used as noun, gov- 
erned as object). 

(4) Since then life has been ill (Adv. used as n^un*, 
governerl as object). 

(5) The planks drifted away from underneath her- 
keel (Phrase as object). 

(6) He is about to die (Infinitive as object). 

(7) He is engaged in doing, the work (Gerund as 
object). 

(8) He is engaged in the doing of the work (Verbal 
noun as object). 

(9) His success will depend on how-carcfully-he- 
wo^ks (Noim clause as object). 

XL The ooject omitted after the preposition in 
ce:(;tain circumstances. 

In the following cases the object may be omitted 
after the Preposition ; — 

{iy when it is a Relative Pronoun in the Accusa 
tive case ; e.g. 

The rights I am standing for must be secured {for v)htch) The 
man you sent /br has not turned up (/or v)hom\ 

Hi) when it is a Demonstrative Pronoun in the 
Accusative case ; e,g 

A room to sleep in (in it). A bed to lie on {on this), 

1* 

Exercise. 

I, Classify Prepositions and cite ex;;Lmples. 

3. What are the ru’es regarding the correct use of since and 
from as Prepositions ? 

3. Insert since or from in the piaces left blank in the 
following ; — ' 

The ‘school has been closed — Saturday last. The school 
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was distnissed^Sa^urday. The wcnk is stopped — to-da/. He 
will commence lectures*- the 30th next. We have been married-^ 
1S95. He will get his pay — tik^rilorrow. He has had three 
relapses of malaria— July last. I attended class- Monday to 
Saturday. He has been ill — yesterday. .The boy has been deaf — 
^ birth. . ^ 

4. Explain the force of the Prepositions italicised in the 
following :-~The party started for Calcutta. He acted from 
sordid motives. He was killed by a goonda. He was led by the 
nose. I visited the city 0/ Bombay. He is blind of one eye He 
killed his enemy with a sword. Paddy begins to grow with the 
rains. He is abone all meanness. He was suffocated to death. 
This is a house after my heart. He set about the work with all his 
heart. He worked morning. 1 can judge right from wrong. 

5. Distinguish • between ‘in* and ‘into ‘ ; ‘by* and ‘with* ; 

‘among* and ‘between* ; ‘in* and ‘at* * 

6. Write illustrative sentences to show that a preposition 
governs a jioun and all its equivalents. Point out the objgcts of 
the prepositions in the following sentences: — The reWrd he was 
looking for came at last. The business we seif about was finished 
yesterday. He has got a separate room to sleep in. He gave 
me a chair to sit on. It is a fine bed to lie on. The rightaWhey 
stood for were vindicated. 
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APPBOFBIATi! PBEFOSITIONS 

There are certain words in English followed liv 
certain prepositions, in preference to several otSer 
prepositions, though these may have the same meaning. 
Such prepositions are called Appropriate Prepositions^ 
because it is only such, and no other prepositions that 
can be used after those particular words. This section 
deals with such prepositions. 


L 

Certain Nouns taking particular prepositions after 
them 


Abhorrence has an abhorrence of murder. 

A'bilityj^r — His ability /i?/* difficult work is wed known. 
Ability in — I am not sure of his ability in doing sums. 

Abstinence from-^OMX .teacher is well known for his- 
^^bstinence from smoking. 

Abundance ly— Here there is abundance (^materials for 
wnting history. 

Access You can have no access to the meeting. 


Accession to^On his accession to the throne he called 
himself Jahangir. 

Accomplice — The constable was an accomplice 

Accomplice in J with the thief in that theft. 


Accordance with — He was punished in accordance with 
the law. 

to — He was paid according to his merits. 

Acquaintance with — I Irve no acquaintance with the 
new Headmaster. 


Adherence to — He acted in stj’ict adherence to the plan. 

' Admission to — He . sought admission to the Manager 
^person). 

Admission He sought admission into the school 
(place). 
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Advantage <?/-7iTaking advantage of my absence Trom 
home the servant left. ^ • » 

Advanta'ge He gainec? some advantage ooer me ia 
mathematics. 

^ffection for — He has no affection his own children. 

Alliance with — King Joseph was in alliance inith King 
Ferdinand. 

Allusion to — I cannot really understand your allusion tO‘ 
his past conduct. 

Ambition for — He has no ambition for fame. 

Amends for — You should make amends for your past 
cruel treatment. 

Antidote to — He has found out an antjdote to snakebite. 

Antidote The use of copper is a grea^ antidoto 

against cholera infection. * • 

Antipal*hy to— I have no antipathy to (^pgs. • 

Anxiety for — There is at least no anxiety for his safety. 

Apology — He offered an unqualified apology his 
rudeness. 

Appetite for — He had no appetite for food yesterday. 

Application to — He has no application to study. 

Application for — I submitted my application leave. 

Arrival at — His arrival at Navad,wipa was publicly 
announced (a small place). ^ 

Arrival in — The arrival of the Viceroy in India was. 
gazetted yesterday (a large country). 

Aspiration after — He has no aspiration after fame.. 

Assurance of — He gave .me assurances c?/" safety. 

Atonement for — He is now making atonement for his past, 
misdeeds. % 

Attachment Ivom his very childhood he had great 
attachment to learning. , 

Attendance on —He was asked to be in attendance on his^^ 
*mastfr (person). 

A ftendance <2/— These are the hours of his attendance at 
the hospital (place). 
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Attention io — He paid great attentior io his studies. 

Authority <7W/-—Thi ^ Headmaster has no authority 
evef his subordinates. 

Authority on — He is a great authority on constitu- 
tional history. ‘ 

Authority for — What is your authority for saying this ? 

Aversion to — He has a strong aversion to falsehood. 

Bar His idleness is a bar to his success. 

Betrayal -He was severely punished for his be- 
trayal of the plot. 

Blindness They condemned the father for his 
blindness to the faults of his son. 

^ Candidate He was a candidate for election as a 
Municipal Commissioner. 

/Rapacity fof — His capacity for English composition 
is well known. 

Care (?/— He does not take care ^his children. 

VDause <?/-— He could not trace the cause of the disturb- 
*ance. 

Cause for — Is there any cause for rejoicing ? 

CebSation There was a general cessation from 

hostilities. 

Charge He was convicted on a charge of theft. 

Claim to — What are your claims to the property ? 

Claim on — I do not think you have any claim on me. 

Claim against — The Judge did not entertain his claims 
j against the State. 

Collusion wiik — The murderer was in collusion with the 
‘ servant of the deceased. 

f 

Comment What was his comment on the whole case? 

Comparison with — Your conduct cannot stand comparison 
with my brother’s. 

Compassion for — He felt compassion for the poor beggar. 

Compensation ^r-^The court awarded him ample 
compensation/^?/" his losses. 
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Competition two bojis worked in competition 

with each other. . 

Competition There was S. strong competition the 

scholarship. 

^‘®Qomplaint He lodged a complaint the 

Post Office. 

* 

Complaint about — There can be no complaint about the 
quality of the food. 

Compliance with — He did the work in compliance with 
my request. 

Complicity in — He was punished for his complicity in the 
murder. 

Condemnation to — His condemnatiop to death was a 
foregone conclusion. t 

Confidence in — We have no confidence //i •the man. 

Connection wiih—HQ has no further co^necti®n wiik- the 
society, * 

Consideration of— In consideration of his age he was 
pardoned. ^ 

Consideration for—Yit, has no consideration for the 
feelings of other people. 

Contact with--Yi^ never came in contact with villarns. 

Contempt /<7r— The man expressed his contempt for 
authority. ' 

Control over — The teacher had great dontrol over his 
class. 

Conversation with — He was always refined in his 
conversation with people. 

Correspondence with—^^ holds regular correspondence 
with me. 

Craving — He has no crying for drink. 

DeKght in — He takes delight in painting. 

Deliverance frofn — He thanked God for his deliveraftce 
from danger, • 

Descent — He traced his descent* //^«?*Chengiz Khan, 

Desire for — He has no desire for wealth. 
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Bisgrace to — His conduct is a disgraae to the community. 

Dislike to — The bc^s showed their opien dislike t<^ 
the teacher. 

Distaste for — He^has great distaste for mathematics. 

Distrust {j/*— Aufangzeb had a great distrust off fits 
generals^. 

Doubt <?/— Have you any doubt of success ? 

Eagerness He has no eagerness /i?/'fame. 

Eminence in — He rose to eminence in his profession. 

Encroachment on — We resent this encroachment on our 
rights. 

Endeavour after — He makes no endeavour after hap- 
piness. 

Enmity with — I have no enmity with them. 

Envy at — He showed no envy at my success. ^ 

Escape /ir<?iw~The prisoner made good his escape from 

jail. 

^Esteem for— The boys have great esteem for their 
teacher. 

Exception to — This is an exception to the general rule. 

Excuse for — What is your excuse for idleness ? 

Experience He has no experience of class teaching. 

Experience in — He gained some experience in the 
business of a contractor. 

Exposure to — He suflFered badly from exposure to cold. 

Failure of— The failure of the scheme was due to his 
hasty action. 

Failure in — His failure in mathematics was unexpected. 

^ Faith i«— 1 have no faith in Homoeopathy. 

Fine He had to pay a fine of Rs. 50 for violating the 
law. . 

.. Fitness for—\ doubt his fitness for the post of Head- 
master. 

Fondness Jor - He has a great fondness for dogs. 

Genius for— The boy had a genius painting. 
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Genius t/i — The ^oy was a genius in painting. 

Gratitude — He did this out pf gratitude /ormyp^st 
kindness. * • 

Gratitude to — ^We must show gratitude to our teachers. 

^Guarantee fo/ — What is his guarantee* for his honesty ? 

Hatred for — Do you cherish any hatred for the man ? 

Hatred oj — His hatred ^falsehood is great. 

Heir to — He is heir to vast estates. 

Heir He is the heir < 2 ^ the Duke of Buckingham. 

Hindrance to — There was no hindrance to his progress, 

Hope <?/— He has no hope of success at the examination. 

Implication in — He was punished for his implication in 
the crime. ^ , 

Incentive to — The prospect of a prize was a^great incentive 
to study. • .j, * * 

Inclination The boy was highly praised for his in- 
clination to study. 

Indifference to — His indifference to work cannot be ac- 
counted for. 

Indulgence to — Foolish parents give too much indulgence 
to their children. 

Indulgence /«^He was physically ruined for his indul- 
gence in wine. 

Inference from — He drew his own inference from the facts 
supplied. 

Infliction i?/, He was notorious for his infliction of 
heavy punishment on the guilty. 

Influence over—1 have no influence over my younger 
brother. • 

Influence with—^^y^ you any influence with the 
^Magistr^te? 

lYlfluence Yesterday's speech had great influence on 
ms subsequent actions.* 

Inquiry The Inspector of Police is making inqiiirieiy 
into the case. * * " 
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• Insight into — I gawed some insight his character. 

* Instruction in — He,, was retained for giving instruction to 
my children in music. 

Interest in — He. evinced great interest in the subject. 

Intimacy with-^1 have no intimacy with his father.^ 

InvUation to — He received an invitation to a dinner. 

Joy in — I wish you joy in your good luck. 

Judge of—lde is the best judge of the situation, for he 
was present there. 

Key to — Akbar possessed the only key to Hindu feeling. ’ 

Leisure for — I have no leisure for amusement. 

Leniency to — He showed great leniency to the guilty 
students. 

Libel on — It was a malicious libel on me. i 

-- ? ibel o^a/«5/r-The newspaper published a gross libel 
against his character. 

Likeness The young man has a great likeness to his 
brother. 

Liking for — He has no liking for mathematics. 

Limit to — You should know that there is a limit to human 
patience. 

Longing fof — J have no longing food to-day. 

Malice against — He bears no malice against me. 

Martyr to — He was a martyr to dyspepsia. 

Martyr for — He was a martyr for\i\^ country's cause. 

Match for — He was no match for me in running. 

Necessity for — There is no necessity for the letter just 
now 

Necessity What is the necessity oj taking such a 
■drastic measure ? 

Need for — He has no need for help. " 

^ Need of — I am in need ^/'his help. 

Neglect of—^\i€ constable was punished for neglect of 
dafy. ' 
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Neglect in — He was punished for his neglect in dodng 
mathematics. ^ 

Obedience/^ — In obedience orders I had to go 

there. 

i^Objection Have you any objectioq io the proposal ? 

offence against— This is an offence against the law. 

Offence at — He took great offence at my words. 

Opportunity There was no opportunity for my 
speaking to him. 

Opposition to — He always acted in opposition to me. 

Order for — He had no definite orders for shooting. 

Order It was an order against his appointment. 

Passion for — He has a passion /i?r stanlp collecting. 

Perseverance in — His pesseverance iX studies was 
^remarkable. 

Pity ior — He showed great pity for those^’ho suffereo. 

Popularity with— \Tis popularity with the boys is a well- 
known fact. 

Precaution against — The Municipality took precautions 
against Cholera. 

Preference for\ — He showed great preference for fish. 

Preference to f — He ate fish in preference to meat. 

Prejudice against— H q had a marked prejudice against 
the prisoner from the very beginning. ’ 

Pride /«— He took great pride in his high descent. 

Proficiency in — He w^as given a prize for special profi- 
ciency in classics. 

Progress in — He made very little progress in studies. 

Proof of — 'fhere is no proof y* his guilt. 

PuicSuance /?/— His property was attached in pursuance 
•of a decree of the court. • 

Quarrel wM— He,has no quarrel with me. 

Quarrel between — There was a qifftrrel between the twir 
brothers over the ancestral property. 
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„ Regard — He has no regard /or law. 

Regard to — With regard to the proposal something must 
be done. 

Regret for — He has no regret /or his conduct. 

Reliance on — I can place no reliance on his words. 

Relish for — I have little relish for food. 

Reply to — I have written to him in reply to his letter. 

Request for — Have you made any request for the loan ? 

Respect You should have respect for age. 

Respect <?/'— He is rich in respect gold and silver, but 
poor in spirit. 

Respect to — He has no rival with respect to scholarship 
in Gre^i. 

Result <^-^r-What was the result of the inquiry ? 

^ Rival He is my rival in class. 

Rivalry with — There was rivalry with him in the business. 

Search after — He devoted his time to a fruitless search 
after wealth ; (also search for). 

Search ^—He is in search of employment. 

Share of—l^e has got a share of the property. 

Share with — I have a share with my brother in that 
business. 

K% 

Slave to — He is a slave to vile passion. 

Slave He is not the slave of ambition. 

Sorrow They are in great sorrow for the death of 
their faithful comrade. 

Spite He bears np spite against me. 

Stain on — This is a great stain on the national character. 

Submission to — You sfbould learn submission to disci- 
pline. . . 

Supremacy Pratap gained supremacy ever the 

neighbouring tribes 

'Sympathy He was in sympathy ze/iM the object of 

the society. 
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Sympathy for — l have great sympathy /5>r'the poor* 

Taste has a bitter taste of poverty (experience). 

Taste /^yr—Many people have ^<5 taste for music (liking). 

Temptation — He firmly resisted that temptation to 
spiraling. 

title to — The Judge decided his title to the property 
{claim). 

Traitor to — The man is a notorious traitor to his country. 

Treatise on — He has written a learned treatise on Algebra. 

Trespass against — They shall be punished for this tres- 
pass against the law. 

Trust in — He put implicit trust in my words. 

Use (or — Have you any further use for book ? 

Use of — What is the use of all this fuss ? ' i 

Variance with — He is always at variance with his neigh- 
bours. * ^ ^ 

Victim to — The poor ryot was a victim 1,0 the zemindar's 
oppression. 

Victim India is still the victim of many social 
abuses. 

Want of-’-hre. you in want of friends ? 

Witness to — I am a witness to the murder. 

Wonder at — They showed great wonder at his ignorance. 

Zeal for — He committed that folly in his zeal for religion. 

Exercise. 

Illustrate the difference in the following cases ; — 

Accomplice with, Accomplice in ; Admission to, Admission into ; 
Advantage of, Advantage ovci* ; Application to, Application for ; 
Arrival at. Arrival in ; Attendance at, Attendance on ; Authority 
of/er, Authority for, Authority in ;-»Cause of, Cause for ; Claim to, ' 
Claim on, Claim agaii^st ; Competition with, Competition for ; 
ConsiderjTtion for, Consideration of ; Genius for, Genius in ; 
Hejr to. Heir of ; Influence ever, Influence on ; Martyr to, Martyr 
for ; Need for, Need of ; Offence against. Offence at ; Prefer erne ^ 
'for, Preference to; Respect for, Respect to. Respect of; Slave 
to, Slave of; Taste of, Taste for; IJs^'for, Use of; Victim 
Victim of. 
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Certain Adjectives are followed* by certain fixed' 
prepositions ‘ « 

Abhorrent to — Murder is abhorrent to his feelings, 

• Absorbed in — He was absorbed in his studies, , ^ 

Accessible to — The King was always accessible to his 
subjects. 

Accountable to^ for — I am not accountable to man for my 
actions. 

Accused He was accused of theft. 

Accustomed to — I am not accustomed to this sort of 
language. 

Acquitted <?/— -The prisoner was acquitted of the charge. 

Adapted to — The book was not adapted to his tastes. 

Adapted for — His physique is adapted for hard work. 

“Mddicttd /^-rThe man was addicted to gambling. 

Adjacent The island of Ceylon is adjacent to India. 

'Afflicted with — Being afflicted with gout he placed himself 
under Dr. Banneiji foi treatment. 

Afraid of — Men are afraid of death. 

Alarmed at — People were alarmed at the rumour. 

Amazed at — Ho was amazed at the conduct of the boy. 

Ambitious of -1'he writer was ambitious of fame. 

Amenable A. - The man was not amenable to reason. 

Amused a/ — He was much amused at the joke 

Angry at/— My teacher was angry at his conduct. 

Angry with — Do not be angry with that boy, for he did 
not mean insult. 

Annoyed with^ for — The Headmaster was annoyed with 
the boy for his impertinence.'*' 

Annoyed at — His father got highly annoyed ’ at his 
conduct. < 

Anxious for—\ am not at all anxious for the reply. 

. • Anxious ‘The candidates were greatly anxious 

obout the result of the examination. 
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Answerable enb *an«vr^bre cfnly ia Qod fi0^ my 

actions. * • . 

Ashamed*^— He was ashamed 3j his conduct. 

Astonished am highly astoeished at what he says 

n^w. • 

Avetse A?— His brother is averse to work. 

Aware o/^l am aware of the plot. 

Bare <?A-The whole country was bare of vegetation. 

Bent on — He was bent on doing the damage. 

Bereft The mother was bereft of her child. 

Beset with — Akbar was beset with difficulties at his 
accession. 

Blessed in — The father was blessed fn his childxen, for 
all of them were good and obedient. * 

• Blessed with — I would rather be blessed with health than 
wealth. • » ‘ 

Blind <?/"— The man was blind of one eye! 

Blind to— It is human nature to be blind to the faul^ of 
one's own character. 

Born fl/— Swarnamayi was born of poor parents. 

Born Prof. Ghose was born in England. He wa^ born 
in an aristocratic family. 

Bound The ship was bound for Australia. 

Bound in — I am bound in honour to keep^my promise. 

Bound fy—He is bound fy a contract to finish the work 
by the 31st March. 

Careful of— He is very careful of expenditure. 

Careful about — The teacher was most careful about the 
dress in which he came. 

^Certain of— The boy was certain of success. 

Chajg^d wiVii— The^prisoner was charged with treason.. 

Charged with— Th^^ p’atol was charged with a bullet. 
The air was charged with fragrance. 

Clear My conscience is clear of b^me. * 

Close to — There is a garden close to my house. 
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Clothed in — He war clothed in the robes of a judge. 

Clothed with — Clothed with shame, he could not appear 
before his father. 

Coinmon to — Th^s lot is common to humanity. 

Composed of — l*he book was composed of verses. 

Concerned at — I was much concerned at the newo of his 
illness. 

Concerned for — Why are you so much concerned for his 
welfare > 

Concerned Many people are concerned in this 
business. 

Condemned to — Socrates was condemne 1 to death. 

Conducive ^Early nsing is conducive to health. 

Confident of — He vras confident of victory. 

ijpngepial to — The climate of the couniiy was not con- 
genial to hib heal'n. 

Conscious of-^\ am conscious of my short-comings. 

' Contemporary with — Emperor Akbar was contemporary 
ivith Queen h luabeth of England 

Contented with — He was alw«i)s contented with what 
little he had. 

Contrary to — What he did was contraiy to local custom. 

Convicted The prisoner was convicted of theft. 

Convinced The Judge was convinced of the weakness 
of the argument. 

Covetous Do not be covetous of the riches of other 
people. 

Cured <?/— He was perfectly- cured of malaria. 

R Deaf to — 'Fhe Headmaster was deaf to my prayers. 

Deficient /«— He is very deficient in mathematics. 

. Delighted with --The boy was highly delighted ijith his 
success. 

Dependent on— The man is dependent on his brother for 
bis support. ''i , • 

j^i De|5rived o^f — The student was deprived of his scholarship. 
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Deserving o1 — His conduct is highly deserving of praise. 

Desirous of — Who is not desirous of success ? * 

Destined He seems to t)e destined for the legal 
profession. 

Destitute of—\lt is destitute of domestic comforts. 

Detrimental The present system is detrimental to the 
growth of manhood. 

Devoid of — He is devoid common sense. 

Different fro^n — Your plan is different from mine. 

Diligent in — He was diligent in studies. 

Disappointed with — 1 am disappointed ivith the servant. 

Disappointed trf -He waited day after day, and was dis- 
appointed oj the promised supjjort (a thing not recciv(*^). 

^ Disappointed in — 1 am highfy disappointe<’./;/ the result 
of the meeting (a thing obtained). 

Disgusted 7vith — I am disgusted 7vifh tht clerk. 

Disgusted at — I am disgusted at his conduct. 

Displeased ivith — The master was highly displeased with 
his servant. 

Disqualified tor — He is disqualified for government 
service 

Disqualified —He i=) dis ]ualified f^om appearing at 
the examin.oion. , • 

Doubtful My brother is doubtful of siiocess. 

Dull ^7/— The man is perfectly dull of understanding. 

Eager for — My brother is not at all eager for fame. 

Eager in — He is not eager in the acquisition of knowledge. 

Easy <?/'— The problem is easy of solution. 

Educated jor — He was educated for the church. 

Edqpated in — Goldjmith was educated in medicine. 

Eligible for — He is not eligible for the post. - 

Employed in — In the morning he is employed in studies! ' 

Empty is brain seems .to be empty <?/*aU cleverness. 

Endowed without was endowed with good sen§fe* 
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Engaged /^^The '^young lord is engaged to a ricb 
* heiress. 

Engaged in — He is engaged in business. 

Enraged at — He* has reasons to be enraged at the 
insult. 

Envious not be envious of his good fortune. 

Equal This angle is equal to 90 degrees. 

Essential to — Industry is essential to success. 

Exposed /<?— He exposed himself to great risk. 

Faithful to — The dog is faithful to its master. 

False /^?-^Unfortunately he was false to his friends. 

Familiar withf—l am not familiar with his mode of 
treatine*;t. 

Familiar /’<7--This part of*the country is familiar to me. , 

' Iv*mous In ancient times Nabadwip was famous 
for Sanskrit learning. 

Fatal to — His indiscreet utterances were fatal to his 
pro'Spects in service. 

Fatigued with-^ The child was fatigued with walking 
all that way. 

Fearful i?/— He did the work in haste, and was fearful 
of the consequences. 

Fertile in — His« brain was fertile in plans. 

Fit lor — He' js quite fit for service in spite of his old 

Fond c/— Old people are always fond of useless Mlk. 

Fraught with — The plan was fraught with danger. 

Free frotn — He is free from cares and anxieties. 

Fruitful of in — The measure adopted was fruitful if 
mischief. The Middle Agesjivere fruitfiil in warlike dqeds. 

Full iV^rhe room was full of noisy children. 

Gifted ar/M— He was gifted with a charming voice. 

Glad a/— He was kt^ry glad at the prospect of meeting 
hi$ brother. 
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Glad oJ—\ am gjad 0 f the help you have promised 
o lender me. 

Good Z?/*— "Vour plan is good* /ir nothing. Walking is 
;ood for health. , 

•Good at — The boys were quite good dt football. 

Grateful fo? — You should be grateful for his help. 

Greedy <7/^He was greedy of money. 

Guilty The man was found guilty of theft. 

Healed £?/— He was miraculously healed of the sore. 

Heedless <;/— Heedless of my advice he persisted in 
'ub course of folly. 

Held in — He was held in great veneraticm. 

Hopeful o/— He was quite hopeful of good result. V 

, Horrified at — The child was horrified n/*the sight of 
the giant , 

Hostile His conduct was hostile to m/ success. 

Hurtful to — This action was hurtful to Hindu seitfi- 
nients 

Ignorant of—\ am ignorant of Sanskrit. 

Ill witK <?/--He lay ill with fever for a week. He was ill 
of fever. . 

Impatient My brother is impatient of advice. 

Impatient at— He became impatient at the delay. 

Impatient for — The invalid was naturally impatient 
lof food. 

Implicated in — Thirty persons were implicated in the 
conspiracy ^ 

Inclined to — I never found him inclined to drowsiness. 

Indebted for — I am indebted to Mr. Charles fot 

this kindnesa, ^ 

• indebted in --He is indebted to the firm in a large 
amoufit. 

indignai\t a/— TheT teacher was indignant at the 

conduct of the boy * ^ 

Indignant with — The old man was indignant with his son; 
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Indispensable Diligence is indispensable to success. 

Indulgent to — He .was never indulgent to his children. 

Indulgent in — Aurangzeb was never indulgent in 
wine. 

Infected with — The whole area was infected ^ with 
Kala-azar. 

Infested with—The forest is infested with robbers. 

Inflicted on — The punishment inflicted on the offender 
was deterrent. 

Informed of— Thu Police was informed of the theft. 

Innocent of—\ am quite innocent of the charge. 

Intent on — The boy was intent on self-culture. 

Inl'erested /«— He was highly interested in the story. 

Invested with — The Governor was invested with ful4* 
powers, ' , * ^ 

f 

Invested in — All his money was invested in Government^ 
Securities. 

Involved in — He was greatly involved in difficulties. 

Jealous of—YL^ became jealous of my good fortune. 

Lame of — The dog was lame of one leg. 

Level with — The building was made level with the 
ground. 

Liable /^-^-You have made yourself liable to punishment. 

Liable for^ Am I liable for payment owing to his 
carelessness ? 

Liberal of — They were liberal of good counsel. 

Limited to — The disaffection was limited to a small area. 

Lost to — The boy was lost to all sense of shame. 

Loyal to — He was loyal to his king. 

Mad with — The young man was mad with disappointment 
at his repeated failure. 

Made fon — It seems that he was made for the teaching, 
profe3§ion. 

Made of— The chair is made <2/* wood. 
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Moet The punishment. was meet such a hardened 
criminal. * 

Mindful was mindful ^his own business. 

Mistaken /or — The man was mistaken for a travelling 

Ticket Collector. * 

Wfbved by — He could not be moved by my entreaties. 

Moved at — There was none but was moved at the 
sight 

Moved to — He was moved to tears at the sight. 

Moved with — I’he old man was moved ivitk pity. 

Natural — His high position was natural to such a man. 

Necessary /d—Industry is necessary to success. 

Neglectful He was quite neglectful of his own 

interests.' • ' 

Negligent The officer was negligent oj duty. 

Negligent The boy was negligent his studies. 

Notorious for — The ruffian was notorious for his 
misdeeds. 

Obedient to — He is obedient to his teachers. 

Obliged to^ for-^1 am obliged to my friend for this 
kindness. 

Obstinate in - He was obstinate in his refusal. 

Offended with^ My teacher wa^ offended with me 
rt/the remark I made. • 

Open His conduct is open to criticism. 

Overcome with — He was quite overcome ivith emotion. 

Overwhelmed with — Hg was overwhelmed with grief at 
the news. 

• Painful to — The announc<ynent will be ])ainful /o*hij 
feelings. 

Partial to — The old man was partial to his third son. 

^Peculiar — This dress is peculiar to the Chinese. 

Polite'/fi— Learn to be poljte in your manners. 

Polite He is polite stranger’s.. 
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Ppifr in — Poor iA earthly posseaaioas, he was never poor 
in spirit. 

Popular The teacher was popular wtA his 

students. 

Prepared /or — TJfie true Hindu is always prepared 
/at death. 

Preventive £?/— Malandrinum is a preventive 0 / small- 
pox. 

Previous to — Previous to my appointment as a teacher 
I worked as a contractor. 

Prodigal of— He was prodigal <?/his promises. 

Proficient in — The boy ‘ is proficient in English 
composition. 

ProfV'Se in — The man was profuse in his promises. 

Prone to — The boy was prone to idleness. 

"Pi-rper /or — T^e remark was proper for the occasion. 

Proud He was never proud (7/his high birth. 

Oualified for — Is the rirwin qualified for teaching drawing ? 

Quick (?/— The child was quick ^understanding. 

Quick at — It tnkes time to be quick at figures. 

Ready in — The boy was always ready in his answers. 

JReady at — The clerk was ready at accounts. 

Ready /(?/■— He held himself ready /(?/• the examination. 

Reconciled with — They were at length reconciled with 
each other. 

Reconciled /(?— He was reconciled to his lot. 

Reduced The house was ti^duced to ashes by fire. 

Regardless oj — Regardless of my advice, he went away 
from this place. 

Related to—\ am distantly related to the zemindar. 

Remote from — He lived at a place remote from the town. 

Pesolved into — Water is resolved into Hydrogen and 
Oxygen. 

Resolved is resolved on going there. 
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Respectful He is respectful io bis teachers. 

Responsible /<?, /<?/•— I am responsible only to God * for* 
my actions hete. • 

Rich in — The province is rich in mineral wealth. 

Sacred He holds it sacred to his* wife’s memory. 
Sanguine <?A"The candidate is sanguine of success. 
Satisfied of — The Magistrate was satisfied oj his innocence. 
Satisfied with — He was satisfied with his small income. 
Sensible of—\ am quite sensible (T/’his kindness. 
Insensible to — He is insensible to shame. 

Sensitive to — The man is very sensitive to blame. 

Shocked at — rfe was shocked a:/ the news. 

Short of—\ am very short ^/Junds. 

Sick of—l am quite sick of the delay. 

Similar Your handwriting is similar^ Ram’s. 

Skilful ifi— He is very skilful in household work. 

Slow <?/— The man is slow of hearing. 

Slow at ■ 'I’he clerk is slow at accounts. 

Slow in— Do not be slow in forming your resolutions. 
Sorry*/<7A*— He was sorry for the event. 

Stained with— Wis clothes were stained with blood. 
Startled at — He was startled at the sight ojf blood. 

Subject /(?— Children should be subject to the authority of 
their parents. 

Subordinate to— The Military Police is not subordinate to 
the Civil I’olice. » 

Subversive <?/— His conduct is subversive of all discipline. 
Suitable to — His remark w'aPnot suitable to the occasion. 
Suiiiedi/^— The tasl^was not suited io his capacity. 

. Suitable /br— This bobk is not suitable for the sixth 
standard. • 

Suited /tf/v-Such a young mkn is not smtedfor ibe post 
of Headmaster. 
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Sure <?/■— I am almostrsvire of winning the prize. 

Suspicious grew suspicious <?/’ his movements. 

Temperate in — I have' always been temperate in my^ 
habits. . ■ 

Thankful /ii, am thankful to you for the favpurl^ 
received. 

Tired with — He was tired with overwork. 

Tired of—1 am tired waiting. 

T rue to — He was true to his word. 

Useful Jof — The medicine is useful fof checking malaria. 

Vain of — 'I’he girl was vain <2^ her gaudy dress. 

Versed i« — He Avas well versed in Sanskrit. 

Vexdd at — He was vexed the unseemly conduct of his 

ward. " 

‘Vsxed with^ fqt — She was vexed with him fou his undue 
attentions. 

^eak o/—T\\e young man was weak of understanding. 

Weak in — He was weak in mathematics. 

Weary of — I was weary <?/ having no work to do. 

Wqrthy <7/— His resolution is worthy <^his character. 

— Notice particularly the adjectives admitting of tWo 
or more prepositions after them. For such a list of nouns 
see above under Nouns. 


Exercise. 

1. Name the prepositions that are appropriate after the 
following adjectives and make sentences with them : — 

Accountable, Accused, Adapted, Amenable, Blind, Born, 
Bound,, Clothed, Contrary, Deaf. Disappointed, Dull, Eage*-, 
Easy, Equal, Exposed, Fertile, Fond, Free, Greedy, Hopeful, 
Hostile, Impatient, Indebted, Indignant, Indulged; Innocent, 

J ealous, Liable, Moved, Negligent, --Obedient, Offended, Polite, 
Vbdigal, Profuse, Reconciled, Rich, Sensible, Insensible, Tired,, 
Vexed, Weak. 

2. Make sentences to distinguish between Invested with. 
Invested in ; Made for, Made of \ Engaged to. Engaged in ; Glad) 
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at, Glad of ; Disqualified for, < Disqualified from ; Anxious for, 
Anxious about ; Blessed in. Blessed with ; Angry at, Angry*with. 

3 . Fill up the blanks with suitable prepositions:— He is 

averse studies. 1 must be careful my things. Raib ia 

negligent his business. The old man is covetous -wealth. 

fdid nothing contrary rule- He has \io taste— -music. He 

has taste difficulty. Your remark is foreign— the subject. 

His transfer is detrimental his interests. He is blind an. 

eye. You seem to be blind your interests. The child is 

fond— sweets Diligence is essential success. The Hdad* 

master was deaf my entreaties. He has no respect age. 

He is respectful his superiors. India is fertile crops. I 

shall be glad your company. He was glad hearing the 

news I am suspicious his movements. The scheme is 

popular— the Moderates. The man became envious my 

good-fortune. 1 am familiar this part of the country. The 

country is familiar me My clerk is readfy— accounts. He is 

always ready his reply Tl;e man was equal — Hhe task^ 

He was aware bis imperfections. The boy was sanguine — — 

success. The patient is free infection. He was true-^^his 

promise. They were profuse their praist^ He Is devoid — — 

ordinary courtesy. I am careless the consequence He is 

proud his children. The prisoner is guilty theft. The 

servant was weak understanding I am weak matheniktics. 

He is worthy respect. The ship is bound America Early 

rising is conducive health I am weary having nothing 

to do. 

• III. 

The following verbs take the appropriate prepositions 
as shown below • 

Abide by — You are now bound to abide %y my decision. 

Abound The Sundarbans abound with tigers. 

Abound in — Figers abound in the Sundarbans. 

Abstain from-'l abstaiij(ed//i?w food yesterday. 

Account for-—\ cannot account jor his disappearance.^ 

Accrue to — No good accru^Ri to him from the grant. 

AociJkSe He was accused theft. 

• Acquit of—Ht was acquitted of the charge. 

Adapt /p — The book is adapted to modern requirements. 

Adhere He did not adhere to. the original plap. 

Admit He was admitted into the class. * * • ; 
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Admit to — Please adnsit me to the Manager at once. 

* Admit <;/— Your conduct admits of no excuse. 

Agree wiM— He did not agree with me. 

Agree to — He did ciot agree to my proposal. 

Aim He aimed at the bird with a stone. 

Allude to — He did not at all allude to the fact. 

Answer to^Jor — You must answer to your teacher for your 
misconduct. 

Appeal to^ for^ against — The prisoner appealed to the 
Judge against the sentence for its reduction. 

Apply to^ for — He has applied to the Head master 3 
days* leave. He applied himself diligently to studies. 

Appqjnt to — My brother was appointed to the post. 

Argue witK^ for^ against — 1 argued the point with the 
Disvxis^ Magistrate- He argued for the point. 'He argued 
against the release' of the prisoners. 

Arrive at — He arrived at Bhola. 

Arrive in — The ship arrived in India. 

Ascribe Medical men ascribe his death to blood- 
poisoning. 

Ask for^ from^ 0 } — He asked his friend for^i loan of three 
hundred rupees He asked permission from me. 

Aspire after— H q aspires after fame. 

Aspire /<?— How do you hope to aspire to her affections ? 

Associate He never associates with evil men. 

Assure of — I can assure you of my help. 

Atone /tf/' — He is now atonrhg for his sins in a former 
birth- 

Attain to — With diligence iLnd perseverance he attained to' 
his high position. 

Attend Attend to what I sayv 

Attend on —The servant attends on h'S master. 

Avail of~V{ft availed himself <y/the opportunity. 

Avenge on — l'le avenged himself on the wrong-doer. 
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Avert danger was inverted /torn me foi; the 
time being. 

Bark a/— I'he dog was barkinl at the moon. 

Bask in — The Rajputs were basking le the sunshine of 
dbuil favour. The man was basking in the warmth of 
sunshine. 

Bear with — I could no longer bear with his impertinence. 

Beat against — The waves were vainly beating against the 
rocky coast. 

Beat on — The scorching rays of the sun were beating on 
the bare head of the peasant. 

Beg of or from — He begged pardon of me. He begged 
permission from hiS teacher to go home. 

Beg/?/^ — The poor blind man was begging alni^. 

» Believe in — I do not believe in his statemefiu 

Belong I'o — The property belongs to Haa Babu. 

Bequeath to — The property was bequeathed to his 
nephew. » 

Bestow on — He bestowed this favour on the prisoner. 

Beware Always beware of evil company. 

Blame for — Why do you blame mo for the loss ? 

tf 

Blush /<?/', at — I blush for the man who committed the 
mischief. He blubhed at his own weaknesses. 

Boast tf/"— He publicly boasted of his charity. 

Borrow of from — He borrowed the sum of or from the 
village money lender. 

Brood Do not brood over past wrongs. 

Burden with — He is buTd<ined with a family. 

Burst The child buist into tears. 

•Buy of—\io bought the property of my brother. 

Buy*/.wiw — I bought the pen from the shop of Messrs. 
Qose^and Roy. 

Canvass for — He went out canvassing votes. 

Care for^H^ did not cBxefor my remarks. 

Catch a/— The drowning man will catch tf/"a straw. 
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Caution a^ains/-^I cffutioned him agqfn^t evil company. 

Cease I'he boy? will never cease pom quarrelling* 

Censure for — He was censured for neglect of duty. 

Certify to—\ canAot certify to his honesty. 

Challenge He challenged me to a duel. 

Charge 7vith--\ charged him with forgery. 

Cheat of— He was cheated ofh\^ dues. 

Clamour for — The boys clamoured for?i half holiday. 

Clear of— He tned'’his best to clear himself of the charge. 

Cling /i?— True friends cling to one another to the last 
moment of their lives. 

Close with — AS/ the terms are very claeap, you should at 
, once clcfie with the offer. 

Combat .with — Ke tried hard to combat 7vith his- 
ditfi^iV.ties. ‘ j 

Communicate to — The news was communicated to him 
at once. 

Communicate with^ on—Vhey communicated with their 
London office on the subject of growing indigo. 

Compare ivith — We compare an apple 7vith an orange 
(similars) 

Compare to—The world is compared to a stage idis- 
similars). 

Compensate for—Yo\i should compensate him for the loss 
of his umbrella. 

Compete for^ ivith — Thirty boys competed with one 
another for the prize. 

Complain to, for, against— He complained to the class 
master against the boy for making a noise in the class. 

Comply 7vith—\ can not/:omply with your request. 

Concur with, They concurred with me in holding that 
Ram was in the wrong. 

Condemn to, for — The man was condemned to desiihfor 
murder. 

Condole with — People condoled with the boy at the death 
of his father, v 
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Conduce to — Early rising condu<;es to good health. 

Confer The king conferred great honours on him! 

Confer witk^ about — They conferred with the Magistrate 
about the best means of keeping the pe|ce. 

Confide You should confide in his honour. 

•m 

Confide /t?— He confided his secrets to his friend. 

Conform /^—Students must conform to the rules of the 
institution. 

Conform with — His views do not conform with mine. 

Congratulate on — He congratulated me on my success 

Connive at — He connived at my faults. 

Consent to — He consented at once to the proposal. 

Consist of — The book consists thirteen chapter. 

Consist in — Moral courage consists in sii/ing and doing 
things that ^re right. 

Consult wiih^ about — He consulted •Utiith the physician 
about the treatment of his son. 

Contribute to — His writings contributed greatly to the 
richness of literature. 

Converse with^ on — He conversed with me on the subject, 

Conv»ert /^—He was converted to Hinduism. 

Convert /«/(?— Gold is converted into ornaments. 

Convict The Magistrate convicted him of theft. 

Convince The pleader convinced the Judge of my 
innocence. 

Cope with-^He found great difficulty in coping 7vith the 
situation. ^ 

Correspond ivitht on — I must correspond with him on 
the subject. 

Correspond /^^^This coat corresponds exactly to that size. 

Count on--\ can not nc^w count on his help. 

Ciount for — Your help will now count fot nothing. 

Crave /&/'— His stomach craves for dainty food. 

Cure of— The medicine cured me of malaria. 
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Debar ftofh—l-ie wai^ debarred from enteribg^Qoirembieiit 
•service. ‘ 

Decide on — He decided on going there. 

Decide against — He firmly decided against taking hasty 
action. 

Defend from-^l^Q should be defended from barm at 
any cost. 

Delight Iff ~ He delighted in music. 

Deliver He was delivered prison 

Demand ftom^ He demanded of me the passport. He 
demanded a heavy tax from me 

Depend on — He depended on me for support. 

Deprive oj~\ can not deprive a man his bread. 

Desist from— ‘He dtsibied from further attempts. 

.Qespair of — He never despaired success. 

Determine on— ‘He determined on bringing about his ruin. 

Die of — He died of cholera. 

Die from — He died from over-exposure to cold. 

Die He died suicide ; hanging. 

Differ wfM, on — My friend differed witk me on the cjuality 
of the speech. 

Differ from — This shoe greatly differs from that. 

Disagree This food disagrees with my stomach. 

Dispense with— The Department dispensed with his 
services. 

Dispose of — He disposed of the property last year. 

Dissuade from — He could ijioi be dissuaded from going 
to the theatre. 

Distinguish Disti*-guish a Gerund from a Verbil 
Noun (Trans.). 

Distinguish Distinguish between a Gerund and 

a Verbal Noun (Intrans.). 

Divide i«— The fruit was divided in equal halves. 

Divide in/^The fruit was divided into five parts. 
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Dream d^amt of strange^ unfamiliar things last 

night. ’* ' 

Dwell on^He dwelt at great Idngth on the evils of early 
marriage. , 

• mScit from — He elicited the fact froth the witness in cross* 
examination. 

Employ in — He was employed in road-repairing. 

Encroach on — Why did you try to encroach on my 
authority ? 

Entitle to — This will not entitle you to any consideration. 

Entrust with—1 can not now entrust you with this 
business. 

Entrust to — He entrusted the work to ihe. 

Escape from — I do not understand how he escaped from 
“[)rison. 

Excel I/I— Abani excels in English composition. 

Excuse from — He excused me from attendance. 

Exempt from — I can nut exempt you from payment* 

Exult i/i, over — Never exult in your triumph over a de- 
feated rival. 

Fail in — He miserably failed in his attempts. 

Fail of—\ have never failed of my purpose. 

Feed on — The cow feeds on grass. 

Feed with — She fed the child with milk an3 honey. 

Feel /(?/, in — He always feels for the poor in their distress. 

Fight fof — He makes it a point to fight for the weak 
against the strong. ^ 

Fill zf/iVy5— He filled the trench with mortar. 

Fly at — The cat flew at'thQ d«g with lightning speed. 

F\yJntfi — Do not fly*i«/<7 a rage so suddenly. ^ 

Bree oj^from — His conduct is free from blame. His 
system is now free of t|^e poison of malaria. 

Gain ^?/i— The pursuers gained on Pratap. 

Glance at — He glanced at the floating object. 

6 
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QIance over — He glaViced rapidly over the contents of the 
tetter. 

Grasp at — He was trying to grasp at kingly position. 

Grieye a/— Do not grieve at the lo'^s of yoar fortune. 

Grieve for—1 grieve not only for the child, but also fo the 
parents. 

Grumble rt/- You have nothing to grumble at the 
allowance gianted to you. 

Hanker alter — He always hankered after fame. 

Happen to -\ do not know what has happened to him. 

Heal ^/— Pie was miraculously healed of the disease. 

Hear Have you ever heard ^/a story like this ? 

Hidd Jfom — He never hides anything from me. 

Hinder//i7/»— He was hindered from prosecuting his 
studies further. 

Hope for — Let us always hope for the be'^t 

Import from, into —Every year many things are importe I 
into India from England. 

Impose on — The Sannyasi imposed on the unwary public 
and made a decent living. 

Impress on— lie very strongly impressed the point on the 
audience. 

Increase /«-'-He gradually increased in wisdom. 

Indulge /«— He never indulged in wine. 

Infer f/om—ll can be easily inferred from his words that 
he knows something of the case. 

Inflict on—k heavy punishment was inflicted on the 
offender. 

Inform The Police was informed < 2 / the matter. ‘ 

inquire into— The Sub-inspector ol Police was directed to 
inquire into the case. 

Inquire of about— Tie inquired of me about \i\% brother’s 
health • ^ 

Insist on—\ insist on his going there at once 
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Inspire w/M-r-Ths letter of Prith-vifaj inspired Pratap w\th 
:esh courage. 

Instil into — Try to instil this lesson info his mind. 

Interfere with^ in — He never interfeted 7vith me in my 
)r?vat$ affairs. 

Introduce to —I was formally introduced to the Principal. 

Introduce into— We was introduced into the Vaishnab 
:omtiiunity. 

Intrude on — Pie expressed his regret for intruding on my 
eisure. 

Intrude He was convicted for intruding into the 
lOuse of his neighbour. 

Invest in — He invested all his money in Post Offic-j Cash 
iJertificates. • ^ 

invest witji —The king invested him with full aujthQri|.y. • . 

Invite to— We invited me to dinner yesterday. 

issue f/^om—The Ganges issues from the Himalayas. 

Jest at — Do not jest at that blind beggar. 

Join in — They joined in that game of cricket. 

Keep from— They kept strictly from smoking. 

Keep to—\n the face of that cross-examination he kept 
strictly to the point. ^ 

Knock rt/— He knocked at every door for £K)me lielp, but 
he failed. 

Lament for — He lamented for the death of his friend. 

Laugh at— We never laughed at the poor. 

Lead /(?— This will surely l^d him to ruin. 

Lean to — I leaned to that opinion from the beginning oT 
th^case. * 

Lean* against — The ? officer was leaning against t\e 
t>arappt. » 

Lean on — I have got a very weak staff to \ein on. 

Level with— The house was levelled with the groun^^ 

Level at — He levelled his gun at me. 
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Listen to — He did itot listen to my advice. 

Long for^ prisoner longed for his home. The 

prisoners longed ajict their release. 

Marry /t?— King Charles wished to marry his son to 
Princess Isabella. , 

Meddle I can not allow other people to meddle 

with my business. 

Meditate on — The wronged man meditated on revenge. 

Meet with — This is the first time that he meets with 
failure. 

Minister He can not be expected to minister to the 
wants of all people. 

Mourn/^/'— They mourned yJ?/ the dead child for years 
together. 

Muse upon — He has ample leisure to muse upon the* 
neauties of the s'^rrounding landscape. Y 

Object /i?— The third member of the committee objected 
to t«e proposal. 

Ofliciate for^ in — Mr. Edwards officiated for Mr. James 
in the post of Principal. 

Originate i«, with — All these cases originated in com- 
munal ill-feeling. The plan originated with Mr. Wiison, 

Overwhelm with — He overwhelmed his guests with 
kindness. 

Part zr//y^!,/w«— I can not part with the ring pre'-ented 
by my friend The two friends parted from each other with ‘ 
tears in their eyes. 

Partake /?/'— -The students were asked to partake of light 
refreshment. 

Penetrate into—'Vht' rays of the sun could with difficulty 
penetrate into the forest. 

** Perish with — The young man perished by his 
OJ\n bword. 'Fhe shipwrecked passenger perished with cold. 

Persevere ///—He persevered in his studies. 

Persist 1//— He persisted in saying this. 

• Pine" for— 'V\iQy pined for their lost friend. 
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Play rt/, upon^ The schopl-bbys were plajfing at 

football. He can fery skilfully play upon the ntar. You 
should not pl^y tricks with your teacher. 

Plot againsX, — They plotted against the king. 

• Point att to — My son pointed at the oird in the cage. All 
thes€^incidenls point definitely to some sort of settlement. 

Ponder over^ on — He pondered deeply over the difficulties. 
They pondered on their situation. 

Pounce The eagle pounced on the poor lamb grazing 
on the field. 

Pray for — 'Fhc prisoner has prayed for pardon. 

Prefer to—\ prefer riding to walking as an exercise. 

Prepare for — Are you preparing yoursolf for the examina- 
tion ? • 

* Prepare against — They prepared themselves against the 
impending calamity. ^ 

Present 7vith — The boys x^resented thfe retiring teacher 
with a Duofold pen. 

Present to — A Duofold pen was presented to the retiring 
teacher. 

Preside at^ over — The Headmaster generally presides at 
all meeliijgs of the Debating Club. A largely attended public 
meeting, presided overhy the District Magistrate, was held at 
the Townhall. 

Prevail on — He could not prevail on the Magistrate to 
accept the offer. 

Prevail over — He prevailed over his antagonist very easily. 

Prevail with — II is opinion invariably prevails 7vith the 
Magistrate. 

Prevent from — He was prevented from going there. 

- Prey upon — A diseased miilU preyed upon an exhausted 
frame. ^ 

IJride <7/2 — Hu prided himself on his high birth. 

Prohibit from — H«j was prohibited from going there. 

Proteef from — You should protect him from harm, even 
At the risk of your own life. 
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Fittest against^'Vhty strongly protested against the 
njiistice. * •» 

Provoke Do not pijovoke him to anger, . 

Pry into — I never tried to pry into his secrets. 

Punish /<?/'— The Headmaster punished him /e?/* obstinacy. 

Qualify /c/*— -He qualified himself Jor the I. C. S. * 

Quarrel with^ over-^Hc quarrelled zvitA his brothers over 
the ancestral property. 

Rebel They rebelled against the authority of the 

king. 

Reckon on—1 can not reckon on his confidence. 

Reconcile With some difficulty he reconciled himself 
to the loss. • 

Reconcile with — At last, he was reconciled withhis enemy. 

Recover )^om-~\lt was under the treatment of the Civii' 
Surgfeon afnd resovered from malaria. ‘ # 

Reflect (?«— HU result leflects great credit on him. 

• Reflect on — He reflected vn the shortness of human life. 

Refrain from — He could not refrain from tears at the sight. 

Rejoice at — He rejoiced at the success of his friend. 

Rejoice i«— He did not rejoice in his own success. 

Relieve from — The medicine relieved him instantly from 
pain. 

Rely 1 can not rely on my servant. 

Remind (?/— Just remind him ofh\s promise to come. 

Remonstrate with —The teacher remonstrated zvith the 
offending boy. 

Repent of— He repented oj his past misconduct. 

Repose on (Intr.) — He j-eposed on a bed of down. 

Repose in ( frans.) — I can not repose confidence /« him. 

’ Resolve on — He resolved on ^^oing there. 

Rest on — He rested on a couch. 

Rest with-^li now rests you to see that he behaves, 
properly. 
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Result from^Y{i% death resulted ftom Icfes of blood. 
Result in — LosS of vitality resulted in his death. * , 

Revenger on^ revenged himself on his accomplice 

for treachery. 

Revolt against-^lAt, revolted against my authority. 

^?ob (?/— The villain robbed the child of its oinaments. 

Save Jrotn — He could not save himself from the wrath of 
his father. 

Search for-^1 searched for the missing book. 

Seek /(j/-— The animal was seeking for food. 

Seek ajtef — He always setks after happiness 
Send for---\\, time to send for the Civil Suigeon. 
Shudder at — He shuddered at the barbarity. 

Smell of — The man snulls ^/liquor. ^ 

Smile o4 — You should not smile at your tutor’js rerpark*. 
Smile rortune smiles on the brave* 

Speak of-^lh spoke of his brother's illness and lef^in a 
hurry 

Speak Ml Saklatvala came to speak on Hindu- 
Moslem unity. 

Starb at — You should not stare at a lady 
Stare in — Starvation staied him t?i the lace. 

Start He staited for Pabna yesterday. 

Stick at^K dishonest man sticks at nothing. 

Stick to — will stick to his own point. 

Stoop I can not stoop to such meanness. 

Submit to — They did nof submit to authority. 

Subsist on — He subsisted on very scanty fare. 

Succeed /d?— Prince Amar Sinha succeeded to his fathei's. 
throne! • * 

^Succeed i«-> With diligence he succeeded in the enterprise. 

Succumb to — Th*e man succumbed to his injuries in the 
hospital. 
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SujiFply The stationer supplied the articles 

ua. * 

Supply wM — The stationer supplied us wM the 
articles. 

Sympathise wM, in — He sympathised wM the poor,, 
in their distress. ^ 

Taste <?/-— The water tastes of salt. 

Testify can not testify to the fact. 

Threaten He was threatened with litigation. 

Tide over — He had great difficulty in tiding over his 
losses. 

Touch at — The ship touched at Colombo. 

Touch upon — He could not help touching upon the 
’.subject. 

Trade Europe traded with India in spices. 

TraLthple fie trampled on the poor worm. ’ 

Treat ^7/—This book treats of Hindu law. 

7 respass on — You should not have trespassed on 
my valuable time. 

Trespass into — He was punished for trespassing into 
his neighbour’s house. 

Trespass against-^'^^ so doing he has trespassed 
against the law of the land. 

Triumph over — At last he triumphed over all 
obstacles. 

Trust in — He trusted in God. 

Trust to (Intrans.) — Ho trusted to the honesty of his 
servant. ^ 

Trust — with (Trans.) — How can I trust the man with 
my secrets ? i , 

Vie with—On^ city vied with another in aceprejing 
reception to the Prince. ^ 

Vote against — He voted for the bill. He voted 
against the resolution. 

Warh’i^— H^ warned me of the coming danger. 
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Warn against-^1 warn you# against repeatiug the 
offence. • 

Wrestle with — He wrestled with his adversary. 

Yield to — It is not in his nature to yield to agitation. 


Exercise. 

t. Make sentences to distinguish between : — 

Abound in. Abound with ; Agree with, Agree to ; Answer to, 
Answer for ; Attend to, Attend on ; Beg of. Beg from ; Blush at, 
Blush for ; Compare with, Compare to ; Compete for, Compete 
with ; Consist of. Consist in ; Confide in. Confide to ; Correspond 
with, Correspond to ; Differ with. Differ from ; Entrust witlJ^ Entrust, 
,•10 ; Invest in, Invest with ; Part with. Part from ; Perish by, 
Perish with ; *Present with, Present to ; Prevai\|Over, Prevail with. 
Prevail on ; Result from, Result in ; Succeed to, Succeed in. 

2. Fill up the blanks with suitable prepositions : — • 

He mast abide— the decision of the magistrate. His enemies 
accused him— complicity— the crime, but the magistrate acquitted 
him— the charge. His words admit— no other interpretation. I 
appeal— you — the sentence — its reduction. He may aspire — her 
wealth, but not— her affections. He ha^ atoned— his* past 
misdeeds. He bequeathed his property — his nephew will. He 
boasted — his attainments, and brooded— the insult. We com- 
municated the news — him after communicating— the head office — 
the subject. Though I do not agree — you — all matters, I agree — 
the present proposal. I mus^ conform — the rules— the school. 
The father died — cholera, the elder brother died — the effects ot a 
w^nd and the younger brother die^S — his own hands. The Judge 
IS convj^ic^d— my innoce^nce. Ke delighted— music though, he 
tdispaired— success — mathemalics. They failed— their attem)3ts 
to pass the bill, which^v ill fail — its purpose. One city vied — 
another — according a reception — the Prince Wft sympathise — 
the family — their bereavement. A dishonest man will stick-- 
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nothing though tie will stick— his own point. VVe shudder — the 
•^riine perpetrated— the villain, and thinl^--handing him over— 
the Police. He was reconcile^— his friend after having reconciled 
himself— the loss sustained— him. Though he prided himself ->his 
high birth, yet he dv^ not take pride — wounding the feelings— 
others. • 

3. Correct the following, where necessary : — 

He was prevented to say this. I was hindered to go there. 
He persisted to call me bad names. They insisted to go there. 
The teacher prohibited me to use filthy language. He is confident 
to pass. I thought to do the work. He discouraged me to write 
in that style. He had no t accuse 10 be idle. They debarred him 
to sit for the examination. This picture resembles to that. 1 
applied* the Headmaster for Ifave. He assisted me to find out a 
job Are you aware what is going to happen ? He absented at i 
the plstygrobnd. lie betook to stealing. I solely depended to his/„ 
help He readily complied to my request The ship touched^ 
GiU alter. He was punished for trespassing against his neighbour’s 
house. Have I trespassed into the law of the land ? He 
abstained to take meals. The magistrate ordered for the arrest 
of the culprit. The prwe was competed by five boys Atheists 
do not believe the existence of God. 



CHAPTER IX 
GROUP VEEfiS 

This chapter deals with the idiomatic uses of certain 
verbs with particular prepositions or adverbs after them. 
Such compound verbs (in combination with the words^ 
that follow them) may be called Group Verbs or Verbs 
going in pairs. 


• (i) Bear. 

The ministerial party in council is strong enough' 
to bear down all opposition. The English Ship Victory 
bore dowh upon the French Ship E^doubtabit. The 
statements of the witness do not bear out the truth of 
the charge. He had sufficient courage to beo/ up 
under difficulties. Your arguments directly bear upon 
the point. No man can bear with such insolence. 


• (2) Break. 

Thieves broke into the house. He could noVbreak 
himself of the habit of smoking. He never broke through 
the restraints of society. How will you break the news 
to him ? Jarring notes are breaking upon my ears. The 
marriage proposal has definitely broken off. They broke^ 
open the chest and plundered the treasure. 

(3) BTing- 

Nothing could bring about a reconciliation betvT'een 
the boys. The cov/ brings forth one calf at a ti^ne. 
Over-eating brings on indigestion. He has brought out 
a second edition of the book. I cannot bring them over 
to my opinion. My treatment brought him round in a 
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week. He is sure to the children well. The 
fire 'was quickly brought under by *the men of the 
Fire Brigade. « 

(4) Call 

I called on him yesterday (visited him at his house). 
He called to niP (shouted). Your conduct calls for 
punishment (requires). I called at his place on the due 
date. At last they have called in a doctor. The 
teacher called over the names. He was called upon to 
appear before the judge in person. 

(5) Carry. 

He was carried away b} emotion. Cholera carried 
off one-third o 5 the population. The King of Lanka 
carried^" off Sita, They are suspected of earthing on an 
intrigue. The business was carried on under proper 
management. The balance was carried over to the 
next page. The boy has carried out the orders of his 
teacher. Inspite of all difficulties they carried the 
business through. 


(6) Come. 

I never cawe across such a gentleman. This sort of 
dress has come into fashion lately. How did you come 
by the watch ? What will come of such cruel treatment > 
The interest has come to 500 rupees. The patient 
came round within a short time. He told me how all 
this came about. The exandnation came off in due 
course. 


(7) Deal. 

He deals very honestly by his customers. The shop- 
keeper deals in sugar. He has to deal with a lot of 
persons in course of his business. My book deals with 
politics He dealt out justice with great impartiality. 
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(8) Draw.' 

There was nothing for the army but to draw oij in 
perfect order. The date of the examination is drawing 
on. He has largely upon hii imagination. He 

has been drawing recklessly upon the bank. The Rana’s 
brother was at last drawn over to the side of Akbar. 
The pleader drew up the deed of gift. The boyscouts 
\\ ere drawn up in a line. 


(9) Pall. 

The poor fellow fell among thieves and robbers. 
Robbers fell updn him yesterday. 1 fell in with a tiger 
on the way. Tlie Rajputs fell on the Moguls rjid in. 
• flicted a crushing defeat. Once I fell into Jthat mistake 
, He has lately fallen under the displeasure of his ftiaster*- 
’.The two brothersTi^Zf out over the anoestral property. 
His teeth fell of. When the dishes were served they 
fell to eating voraciously. The marriage negotiations 
fell through. 


• (10) Get. 

It is not difficult to get at the truths now. With my 
treatment he got over his recent illness. \ can not get 
on with such a partner. He tried hard to get out of the 
clutches of the money lender At length he got to his 
destination. Tlie boy is getting on well with his studies. 
He has a lot of work to get through. The ofiender has 
got off scot-free. • 


(ii) Give. 

He gave away all his savings in charity He \/ill 
never give tUt wlien a principle is concerned Do not 
give out the secret. They are given to drinking, I did 
not give up the idea. 
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What name did he go by ? He has gone through 
the book in a hurry. The lamp has gone out. My 
brother is going in for the Cambridge Local this year. 
The market is ^oing up by leaps and bounds. The 
market has considerably gone down. He had ample 
time to go over the pages of the book. 

(13) Hold. 

He held forth his grievances in a petition. He 
knows how to hold in his temper. At last the rain 
held off and he went away. A big city holds out many 
temptations. The payment has been held over, pending 
final sanction.. He held to his promise with great 
tenacity. 


(14). Keep. 

Do not keep awtty from class without permission. 
He kept down his temper under grave provocations. 
The child kept on crying. He likes to keep to old 
customs. An umbrella keeps out the sun. There is 
nothing better than exercise to keep up good health. 

(15) Labour. 

He has been labouring under a sad misapprehension. 
It is his nature to labour for the good of the public. He 
always labours in a good cause. He has been labouring 
at equations for the last two months. 

(16) liive. 

He can not live within his means. The boy is used 
I to live on a paltry allowance. He lives by honest laboUr. 
He has never lived for fame. Tigers live on flesh. He 
has lived, out the ordinary run of life. It is hard to live 
up ib his ideal. ^ 
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(17) Look. 

He loo/cs after my interests. ^ He looked at the moon. 
Never look down upon the poor. The Headmaster has 
<;^refully looked into the case. I have licen looking for the 
lost look. He looked over the written answers. The 
auditor c<irefully looked through the accounts. I looked 
out of tlic window. The candidates are looking forward 
to a notification by the University. The teacher looks 
upon his pupils as his own children. The people in 
their distress looked to God for help. Look up the word 
in the dictionary. 


(18) Make. 

My boat made straight for the shore. Honesty 
Quakes for pc?ace of the mind. The chjpr is made of 
wood. 1 can not make any sense of what you say. 
The thief made away with the purse, I tried to make 
out the meaning of his words. I made him over to the 
police 11c has made up his deficiencies. 


(19) Pass. 

He passes for a clever man. How can I pass over 
his impertinence ? Yesterday I passed $y his house 
The bill was passed for payment. He has passed into 
the silence of the grave. He was not allowed to pass 
from religion into politics. 


(20) Profeed, 

I will proceed agJinsl you according to law. He 
proceeded slowly from one point to another. As soon 
as the president arrived, they proceeded to business. 
After a short interruption they again proceeded with the ' 
business 
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('2i) ProvMe. 

He has amply providfd for his childreiio We should 
all provide against a rainy day. He provided him- 
self with a revolver. 


(22) Pall. 

The rider could not pull in the horse. The ])oy 
pulled olj all the grey hairs on my head. It is hard to 
pull on well with my master. The strikers pulled 
out passengers from the tram cars. By God’s grace he 
is pulling through his long illness. I pulled him up 
when he was going beyond the point. The childien 
pulled at the coat of the good preacher. 

(23) Put. 

We should 6y something for our old age. He 
put^ down the load They pul forth all their strength. 
He/)w/ in a word incidentally. He could not put up 
with the insult. When in Calcutta I put up with my 
friend. They tried their best to put out the fire. He 
wsiS put off from day to day. He has put on warm 
clothes. 


(24) Run. 

He never runs apter the fashion of the d ly. The 
cat ran at the bird He was running into debt He 
has run through his fortune. The poor man s run 
by a motor car. rafr away fast as his legs 
could carry him. He was much run down The lease 
ran out in December last.) The young man has run Of*t 
his .inheritance. 


(25) Set. 

H^ immediately syt about the business. 1 set him 
down far ^ Toque, The grounds were fully set Jorih^ 
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Winter has set in r?4:hcr early* this •year. The necklace 

was set with diamonds He set up a grocer’s shop. 

The man set off at a rapid pace. He set out for the 

town early in the morning. He was set on by robbers 

the way. 

» 

(26) Take 

The son takes after the father He was taken for a 
jogt He has taken to stealing 'Ihey took up the 
matter in right e irnest. He has taien upon himself the 
task The te icher took down the names He could 
not take in tlie meining of what 1 said. I was taken 
up with the reiding of letters He was. taken in by the 
prepossessing beauty of the girl. 

(27) Throw 

He never throws away an opportunity. Mis sugges- 
tions, though they are important, have always been 
thrown by The imperiil dynasty was at last 
down by Chandragupta II was thrown in only as a 
suggestion. The patient began to throw off mucus 
He threw hirnsell on my ch irity The Council has a1 
last hGenUhrown open to women He never threw out 
an unkind remark. He has thrown ^over his friend 
Earthworks were hastily thrown up by the pnemy, 

(28) Turn 

He does not know how to turn poetry into simple 
prose In his distress he turned to me for help. The 
whole case now turns upon the evidence of the Sub- 
inspector Boys should turn up punctually at 5 P. m! 
He*has turned off a lot of work in one hour. He hgis 
turned svor a new leafi 

f 

(29) Wait 

He waited on his master. The servant waits at 
tible. 1 asked him to wait for me. 
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''(30) Work 

He slowly worked Jnto the affections of the lady^ 
His encouraging words worked upon the mind of the 
boy. He has worked out all the sums. The excite- 
ment of the mob was worked up to the highest pitcn. 
His appeals did not work with the people. 


Exercise 

1. Replace the following phrases in italics by single verbs: — 

He looks dovjfi upon the poor. They look upon him as a great 
scholar. The players turned up punctually at 5 p. m He has 
worked out all the problems. \ took upon myself The 

reasons were clearly set forth. He immediately set about the 
busing*, j. He set out at a rapid pace. I cannot put up with the 
insult. He ha.*^ run through his fortune. I tried to make out thp 
mfanin]^ of his words. Look up the word in the dictionary. Hfl 
has gone through the book in a hurry. The culprit has got oj[^ 
scot-free. The brothers fell out over the ancestral property. 
Robbers fell upon him last night. The army drew off in perfect 
orefer. He told me how all this cafne about. His conduct calls for 
exemplary punishment. 

2. Substitute the single verbs in ihe following by suitable 
group- verbs : — The meeting was postponed. He is incurring debts. 
He has deserted his friend. The men were dismissed He could 
not understand the meaning of the remark. I have examined the 
paper. 1 have no friend to support me. Do not reveal your 
secrets. He detailed his grievances in the petition. My treatment 
has cured him in a week. They started at 3 p. M. We viewed the 
scenery from a distance. Overwork will affect his health He « 
has surmounted his difficulties. He knows how to restrain his 
temper. The sen resembles his father. He donned his coat He 
doffed his hat. The showers at last ceased. 



CHAPTER X 
CONJUNCTIONS 
Definition and scope. 

The chief work of a conjunction [con — together, and 
{juncium — to join) is to join sentences, clauses and words, 
e.g. He is poor,* fiut he is honest ; nothing stood 
between you and me ; his food consisted of rice and 
curry. 

Note : (/) C9njunctions nrainly join sentences to- 
gether. It is not that they do not join single words at 
all ; but even when they appear to join words in*certain* 
•cases, they really join sentences, eg. ‘Ram and Shyain 
talked*, which is equivalent to ‘Ram talljed* ai^d Shyain 
talked.* There are, however, certain clear cases where 
conjunctions join words, e.g Three and three makes 
six. It will be absurd to think of splitting up the 
sentence into “Three makes six** and “Three makes 
six.** Similarly, we cannot break up the sentence. 
“He kept body and soul together’* into “He kept 'body 
together* and ‘ He kept soul together.** In such cases 
the word -joining function of conjunctions is apparent. 

[ii] It should always be borne in ininTf that a pre- 
position joins nouns or their equivalents, but a conjunc- 
tion connects sentences, e.g. in the sentences, “The 
letter is in the box** the preposition in joins the nouns 
letter and box in a certain reflation ; but in the sentence 
“Ram attd Hari went,** the conjunction and joins “Ram 
went** and “Hari went.** 

II. • Classificatioi}| 

Conjunctions are either Co-ordinate or Subordinate* 

Conjunctions that join sentences which are of equal 
place or rank^ that is, which can be Separated from’each 
other without any harm being done to th6 sense of the; 
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senterfees are called co-ordinate^ e.g , ‘ The moon arose 
*and the darkness disappeared.* Even without connect- 
ing the two parts of the sentence we can speak of the 
appearance of the^ moon and the disappearance of the 
darkness, and no loss of meaning will ensue. Therefore 
attd is a Co-ordinate Conjunction. 

A Subordinate Conjunction, on the other hand, joins 
a subordinate or dependent sentence to an independent 
sentence ; that is, the part of the sentence which 
is introduced by a Subordinate Con’junction can not be 
separated from the independent part without loss of 
sense. The dependent part will never give a complete 
meaning, eg. The moon arose when it was S P M. 
Here when is a' subordinate conjunction, and the part 
wheiV it was 8 P. M.*' wilLnot give a complete meaning 
if it is separated from the rest of the sentence. The 
case pj sivnilar ^with the sentence “ You are sure to 
fail unless you work hard ** 

Note — For fuller details refer to Chapter 1, 
Sentences, Part II. 

Ill Sub-classification. 

1. Co-ordinate Conjunctions are further classified 
into 

{a) Cumulative or Correlative, eg., and, also, both, 
now, as well as, well etc. They simply denote 
addition. 

(6) Adversative or Disjunctive. These, again, are 
subdivided, according to their meaning, into 
Exclusive (else, or,^ not-but etc.) ; Alternative 
’ (neither-nor, either-or etc) ; Arrestive (only, but, 

still etc.) They knply opposition. 

(c) Illative (showing inference or consequence), e.g., 
therefore, hence, wherefore, for etc. 

2. Subordinate Conjunctions ,are further grouped 
into septions implying 

(a) ‘Reason — For, because, since etc. 
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(b) Cowrf/ttOM— Unless, if, otlierwise etc, 

(c) Time — Before, after, ere, while, until, as, WheA 

etc.* « 

{d) Purpose — That, so-as, lest, in order that etc. 
Comparison — Than, as-as, so-as. 

(/) Place — Where, whence etc. 

{g) Though, although etc. 

IV. Compound or Phrase Conjunctions. 

Certain phrases, instead of single words, are used to 
join sentences and words like conjunctions. These 
may be called Phrase conjunctions, eg., as though, as well 
as, in order thaf^ as if, seeing that*, but then, provided 
that, not only-bnt, etc. -They arc also krfown as* 
Conjunctive Phrases. 

V. Parsing of Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions are not inflected like other parts of 
speech. Therefore, to parse conjunctions we have 
simply to say whether they are subordinate or co- 
ordinate and to point out the words or sentences they 
join together. 

VI. Some^ important Conjunctions and Phrase 

Conjunctions. * Their uses. . 

As well as : This phrase is used (i) in joining one 
word or sentence to another word or sentence. When 
two members are thus joined, the phrase gives great 
emphasis to the first, ^ ^.,,Ram as well as his brother is 
dishonest. Here it should be clearly understood :^at 
fis well as is not simply a substitute for the word and, 
but emphasises the fact of Ram *8 dishonesty, that qf 
his Brother being Incidentally mentioned. The next 
'p»int to be noted in coifnexion with this phrase is -the 
use of the verb. Should it agree with only the first 
member which it joins with the second, or sl\ould it 
agree with both the members? The view. is now almos 
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establiSJ^ed that ‘ as well as ’ is not a synonym for ‘and’ ; 
^o, in the instance ‘ Ram as well as his brother is 
dishonest’ the verb is in the singular, for the 'construction 
is ‘Ram is dishonest as well as his brother is dishonest.* 

( 2 ) The phrase .is sometimes used to imply com- 
parison, e.g.t ‘He discharged his duties as ^5 his 
brother,’ where it is equivalent to * He discharged his 
duties as well (thoroughly) as his brother discharged 
them (thoroughly). The phrase here simply indicates 
equality in the degree of thoroughness. 

Unless — should not be mixed up with if ; unless 
mesins if not. ‘You will not be promoted, unless you 
work hard’ — the meaning is quite clear. But as soon 
as we say ‘you will not be promoted, if you work hard’ 
the sefitence becomes sheer nonsense. We must say 
‘you will not be promoted, if you do not work hard’. 

Not"onfy— brt ; Not only— but also In joining 
two words or sentences together, these phrase con- 
junctions give emphasis to the second unlike the fore- 
going phrase which gives emphasis to the first, e. g. 
**Not only his teachers, but his parents find fault with 
him”. “The speaker was not only hissed and hooted 
down, but also roughly handled at the meeting”.*' 

As — When used as a conjunction it has the follow- 
ing different meanings : — 

(a) Cause — You may go out now, as the sky is clear. 

(b) Though — Weak as he is, he is more than a match 
for you. 

(c) While, at the time i(^hcn — He whistled as he 
went. 

(d) In the way in which — He failed as his brother 

dW. ' f 

(e) Extent — Your brother io not so foolish as you 

are. 

Le8.!t — In. modern .English the verb used after this 
conjunction is. always formed by “should”, whatever 
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may be the tense of the verb in the Principal ^ause, 
e. g. He will see the Headmaster, lest he should offend- 
him.' He scm the Headmaster, lest he should offend 
him. He sees the Headmaster, lest he should offend 
Um. 

(ft- This conjunction is used in different senses, 
e. g, {a) Either Ram or his brother is to blame. The 
sense is here exclusive, i.e. if Ram is to blame, his 
brother is not, and if his brother is to blame, Ram 
is not. 

(b) Slates or slate pencils have now gone out of 
use. Here ^'or** is almost an equivalent of “and” ; the 
sense is therefore, mclnsive. 

(c) Enteric or typhoid fever was the cause of his 
death. The fever which caused his dee^th is Known 
by both the names, — or therefore indicates a Synonym. 

(d) Speak, or you die. The consiquence of your 
not speaking will be your death, — hence or is a subs- 
titute for otherwise. 

But The following uses of but as a conjunction 
are rather important : — 

{a) As a co-ordinate conjunction (adversative) e. g. 
He is poor, but honest. 

(6) As a Subordinate conjunction, e. g. He Aever 
speaks but he roars and thunders. This means that 
he never speaks except that he roars, that is, whenever 
he speaks he roars, 

(c) As a Subordinate conjunction with the Pronoun 
who or which understood, tjiie construction being equal 
to who + not or which + not, e. g, ‘There was none but 
pitied the man’, that is, tl^ere was none who did not 
pity the man. 

• » I 

^If — As a Subordinates conjunction to mean 

(a) Whether — I asked my teaqher if I might go, 

(b) On condition that — If you . go there to-day, you 
"will get a rupee. 
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Supposing thal — If he is innocent, he must say 
so ,to clear up suspicion. ^ 

(d) Admitting that-rV he is poor he is honest, to 
say the least. 

Though — Has two functions as a conjunction, e. g.' 

(а) Though he speak ill of me, yet will I say that 
he is straightforward. In this case the verb speak 
is in the Subjunctive Mood and does not express a 
fact ; he may or may not speak ill of me. Here ‘though’ 
indicates some doubt on the part of the speaker. 

(б) Though the liar has told the truth this time, 
no one will trust him. In this sentence the verb is in 
the Indicative Mood, and shows that the liar has 
actually told the truth. ^ Here ‘though’ indicates the 
assertion of ^ fact. 

‘ Nevettheless, all the same, at the same time — 
are all Co-ordinate conjunctional phrases. They mean 
almost the same thing, e, g* 

He is a deserving candidate ; nevertheless we can not 
help him now. 

He is not a deserving candidate ; we help him 
all the same. * 

He is a deserving candidate ; at the same time we 
can* not help him' now. 

Exercise 

1. Discuss the scope of conjunctions 

2. Name some subordinate! conjunctions. Why are they 
so called 7 

3. Name some co-ordinj|te conjunctions. Why are they sa 
called ? 

4. Subdivide Subordinate and Co-ordinate conjunctions^ 

according to their meaning. » 

5. Pick out the conjunctions in th^ following sentences and* 
say whether they are Subordinate dr. Co-ordinate 

* You* can take your meals, while 1 wait. . He foimd no; one 
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but sympathised with him. 1 asked jiim if I might coimt in. 1 
do not know whether will go. He or his younger brother is^ 
sure to come. Though he is intelligent he does not study hard. * 
He shook as He stood before his paster. Take care lest you 
should stumble. He is not painstaking as his brother. He 
]|^orked hard that he might win a prize*. He will nevertheless 
succe|d. You will fail unless you work hard. He is lazy and 
dishonest too. Run away ; else you will be arrested. He was 
obstinate, and therefore he was punished. He was discontented, 
however rich he was He likes you no less than me. Let me tell 
you how I did this. He failed many times ; still he persevered. 

1 asked you to go away, whereas you are still waiting here. 

6 Insert appropriate conjunctions in the places left blank 
in the following : — 

He was insulted — by you— by your brother. He is quite as 
much humiliated — you are. — we fail in this business, there is 
nothing else to fall back upon. — the man* is poor he must be 
helped. — he is weak he can yet w»lk a mile. Your fevtr may 
relapse — you take proper care.— the master — his iservant knows 
something of the matter. He is— poor, — he is honest. You must 
tell the whole story ; — you may be punisheif. He Ss a Strict— 
a kind teacher. You should go home now it is time for break* 
fast. No sooner had he retired- an M.A. was appointed. 



CHAPO'ER XI 

INTERJECTIONS 

I. Nature aud Meaning. 

Strictly speaking Interjections do not form a separate 
Part of Speech in Grammar. They are merely some 
words interjected or thrown into the sentence to express 
some feeling of the heart. They can not be parsed for 
they have no grammatical relation with the other parts 
of the sentence.- Interjections are o'nly exclamations 
uttereid to express some emotions, and are not reckoned 
as parts of speech, though they are in the sentence. 

II. ’ Rinds.' 

Thus there may be various Jcmds of interjections 
corresponding to the various emotions^ e,g., * 

Hush ! Hark ! &c. — to invite attention, 

Alas ! Alack ! Oh ! &c. — to express grief and 
suffering. 

Capital ! Bravo ! Bravo ! &c. — to denote approval. 

Hullo ! Holloo ! Ho ! &c. — to call somebody. 

Pooh ! Pish ! Tush ! &c. — to express ridicule. 

Fie ! Fie ! F'udge ! &c. — to express disapproval. 

Hurrah ! Huzzah ! &c. — to express /ay. 

What ! lo ! &c. — to denote surprise. 

III. Group Interjections or Interjectional Phrases. 

In certain cases phrases or gronps of words are used ^ 
as Interjections ; e. g. — {a) Good Heavens ! By God ! * 
By Jove .'—to denote surprise ; (6) Woe is me ! Ah me ! 
O dear me ! Alack a day ! Woe worth the day ! — to 
'denote, disappointment^ pain or sorrow, (c) Good- 
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bye! Adieu! Farejvell ! — to den«te good wish,/' {d) 

Well done ! — to express approval or applause. 

* 

Note.— Sometimes certain partS«fOf Speech expressing strong 
feeling may be used in the sense of Inierjecti^nSf e.g.^ 

Noun — Fool ! Dunce ! 

2. Adverb — Down with the tyrant I 

3. Pronoun — What Sl miserable sight ! 

4 Verb — To say that he can do such a thing j 

Would that I had his eloquence I 

Exercise 

• 

1. Arc Interjections parts of speech ? If not, say whyjiot. 

^ 2. Narhe some Interjections, ancf say what they denote. 

3. Make siyall sentences with Alas ! Hush ! Hark ! /.o 

4. Correct the use of the Interjections in the following : — 

(a) Bravo ! 1 am undone. 

ib) Alas I He has done the right thing. 

(r) Capital | Capital » do not be so cruel. 

{d) Three cheers for the President 1 Hush | Hush ! Hush I 

(s) 7 'us!^ ! friend, we meet after an age. 

(/) Fie ! Fie 1 you should be rewarded. 

{g, Ah me] friend, till we meet again. 



CHAPITER XII * 

PABSINa 

I. Examples of 

Nominative Absolute — The general being slain, the 
army withdrew. 

Retained Object — He was given a knife by his 
brother. 

Adverbial Objective— He lived sixty years. It has 
cost me ten rupees. The wall is five feet high. 

l)ative^of Interest— 'He saddled me the horse. The 
Negro ate me a whole joint of bacon (to my surprise;. 
‘Heat me theie irons hot.’ 

Possessive of Interest — Our hero Govinda was now 
ten years old. 

Participial Preposition— fresh orders, he 
is posted at Krishnagar. 

Complex Object— My going there depends on 
whether-he-will-come-or-not. 

Complex * Subject— Uliether-he-will-prot^-a-good- 
teacher has J^et to be seen. 

Subjective Complement - He appears to be a wise 
man. 

Objective Complement — His words made the whole 
lass laugh. ^ 

Impersonal Verb — Rethinks Ram will gain the 
prize. 

Double Possessive — He is^ a friend of mine 

V^ocative Case — How do I long to see you, my 
friend ! 

• Reflective Objective — He over-reached himself 
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Pronominal ‘the’-pHe was pulM by ilie ear. 'He 
was struck on the head. 

Case in Apposition — ^father of Alexander, 

had no ambition. . 

m 

Faititive Verb — His words made me laugh. 

Historic Present — Asoke now ascends (then as- 
cended) the throne of Magadh and brings (brought) his 
children from Ujjaini to Pataliputra. 


Note — This is also called the Graphic Present 

Instrumental ‘the ’ — The more you learn, the more 
you enjoy. ^ 

Qualifying Infinitive — He went there to see his 
brother. * , ^ 

— This is called tbe Gerundial Infi^iitive^ 

Defective Verb— “Let me live”, quoth the man. 

Absolute Imperative— A large number of men, say 
300, worked there. 

Exclamatory Pronoun— obstinacy ! What 
folly ! 

Absolute Infinitive— I am, to tell you the truth, 
quite tired of this affair. ' ^ 

Disguised Preposition— It is 5 o’clock ; rice sells at 
ten seers a rupee. 


Gontinuative Relative— We encouraged the boy, 
which (and this) greatly offended the old man. 

Quasi-passive Verb— The bed feels hard. A rose 
smells sweet. * 

Appositional 'of The city of Calcutta. The 
nam'Se of Caesar. 

Abstract for the 'Concrete— This Gallic wit “makes 
feven mediocrity agreeable” (mediocre* men)— Aftfw/ia’ssaw/, 
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Ceftain important grammatical forms used in 
Parsing explained. ' 

(a) Nominative Absolute; (b) Cognate Object; (c) 
Dative ot Interest; {d) Pbssessive of Interest;!^) Fac- 
titive Object, ('/) Historic Present; (^) Impersonal 
Verb ; (A) Reflexive Verb ; (/) Defective Veto , (/) 
Qucisi-p.issiv c Verb , (k) Retained Object. 

(a) When a noun or a pronoun is joined to a 

participle, without being connected with any finite verb 
in the sentence, that noun oi pronoun is said to be in 
the Nominative Absolute , e.gy The sun h.iving set, we 
returned home. It corresponds to the Sans. \ 

(b) Some intransith e verbs in F-nglish take objects 
after them as 'trinsitive verbs do, but these objects are 
akin^ to the verbs in ii eaning and form or simply in 
meaning These oI)iects are called Cognate Objects, 
because ‘the ^ erb and the object are derived from thu 
same root, or arc otherwise connccied (Co, equal 
and gnatiiWy birth, i t\y of equal biith), ^ He 
dreamt a good dream I slept a sound sleep. They 
Jought a good fight. They Zi.'ept hot and scalding tears. 

(c) Sometimes a transithe \eib, usually taking a 
direct object, may take <in indirect object after ‘It Such 
indirect objects are said to be in the Dative or Objective 
of Interest, the idea being that some person is ‘interest- 
ed* in the y.ction of the verb y c. gy The Jew ate me a 
whole leg ot bacon (I was interested in the action of 
the Jew , 1 was greatly surprised) 

(d) Possessive of Interest : — The Possessive Case 
of some person* 1 pronouns, usually in the first and 
second persons, is used to denote the interest of the 
speaker in a certain things This is called the Posscsstve 
of Interest y e gy Our hero Govinda was now ,only five 
years old {i. e , the child ir\ whom the readers of the 
book are interested). Your Bannerjees and Ma/umclars 
are not wanted in these days. * 

{e) . There are certain Intransitive verbs meaning 
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appointing^ electing^ etc,, which ta|^e two object^ after 
them, one signifying a person, and the other referring 
to the office hdd by that person, eg.. People made him 
king. The Committee appointed him Headmaster, The 
t 4 te-payers elected him a Commissioner. In all these 
casesjjthe objects signifying the office are called Pactitive 
objects. It should be borne in mind that the question of 
Direct and Indirect objects does not arise here ; they 
are different from Factitive objects. 

(/) Sometimes the present tense is used to describe 
past events in order to produce vividness of impression. 
This Use of the present tense is called the Historic or 
Graphic Present ; e. g., Babar now enters the plains of 
India, marches rajJidly with his troops and meets Ibrahim 
Lodi at Panipat. , <» 

V* (^) Impersonal (sometimes called \ini-pcrsonal) 
*verbs are those which are used in or^e person* only. 
They are generally used in the third person ; c. g., Me- 
thinks there will be a light shower in the evening. Me- 
thinks — (it) thinks (appears) to me. Similarly, 
seems ; it rains, it snows ; it hails, etc. It should be 
borne in mind in this connection that such verbs take 
only “it” for their subject and when transitive, they are 
followed by some Personal pronoun • in the Objective 
case ; e.g., It behoves me to obey tjie order {i.e., I 

should obey it). ^ 

{h) Reflexive (from 7^^ — back and fiecto to turn) 
verbs (sometimes vvritten Reflective) are those where the 
action denoted by the verb bends or turns back upon the 
doers themselves. This means that the doers are doing 
something to themselves. The verbs are transitive and 
must have Reflexive pronouns as objects ; e. g., He killtd 
himself ; they seated themselves ; the force will soon 
spend it sol f. j 

^i) Deftctive Verbs ? — Certain verbs in English are 
naturally wanting ir\ certain forms of conjugation, that 
is, they are not used in all moods^ tenses or persons. 
These are called Defective verbs and may either 
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Printijpfal or Auxiliary;, Transitive o;- Intransitive ; 
Shall, ought, must, quoth, wit, beware, etc. 

(7 ) Quasi-Passive Verj^s are those which are passive 
in sense but active jn form ; e.g.^ Sugar tastes sweet ; the 
flower smells sweet ; the bed feels hard ; the speech 
sounds well. 

{k) Retained Object : -Some transitive verbs take 
two objects after them in the Active voice. When it is 
required that the Active voice should be changed into 
the Passive, one of the objects becomes the subject and 
the other is retained or held back as the oliject. The 
object which is thus retained is called the Retained 
Object] e. g- 

Active Voice --Two Objects. Passive Voice — Ret. Obj. 
{a I gave him a knife. i. A knife was given him 

by me. 

2. He was given a knife by 
me, 

(6) He me di question, i. I was asked a question 

by him. 

2. A question was asked 
me by him. n 

{c) He forgave me my fault, i. I was forgiven my fault 

by him. 

2. My fault was forgiven 
me by him. 

{d) My mother told me a i. I was told a story by my 
story. mother, 

•’2. A story was told me by 
my mother. 

III. Examples of full Parsing — 

Nouns : — . 

(1) This wall is ten feet high. 

(2) He is past hope of recovery. 

(3) .He did his best. 
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{4) Act like a man, 

(5) He proved a curse to society. 

(6) He works day and night* 

(7) The king was a wise ruler, 

( 5 ) Nelson died a glorious death. 

(9) The jury were divided in their opinion. 

(10) The jury was unanimous in its opinion. 

(11) The Committee appointed him Headmaster, 

(12) The sun having set, we left that place. 

(13) He gave Hem a knife, 

(14) He was el-zcted Chairman of the Municipality. 

(15) llaricharan, his younger brother ^ got the psize. 

(16) He does not care a farthing for my bpinion. 

(17) Rice* sells at 5 seers a rupee. f 

(1 8 ) I am not bound to give you the whys and where- 

fores of my doings. ♦ 

(19) Ram, Shy am and Hari*s books were stolen. 

(20; He is wise, considering his age. 

(21) How do I long to see you, my friend, 

(22) She was the beauty of the age. 

(23) They went side by side. 

(24) He forgot the father in the judge. 

(25) The water of the Nogun well was poisoned, 

(26) He wept copious tears. 

(27) The heroism of the lioy is commendable. 

(28) Kalidas is the Shakespeare of India. 

(29) Hff is taller th?,n his brother. 

(30) He dreamt a strange dream. 

(r) Feel — Common noun, plural number, third 
person, neuter gender, adverbial object denoting measure. 

8 
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{ 2 \^Hope^ Abstract noun, used as common, singular 
. number, third person, neuter gen&er, objective case 
governed by the participial preposition pasi. 

(3) Best — Adjective treated as a nonn, singular number, 
neuter gender, th'ird person, infonrial cognate objec;^ 
connected with the cognate noun doing understood. 

(4) Man — Coniiuon noun, singular number, masculine 
gender, objective case governed by the adjective like 
which has the force of a preposition. 

(5) Curse — Common noun, singular number, third 
person, neuter gender, complementary subject to the 
intransitive verl) proved which means became, 

16) Night — Coirunon noun, singular number, third 
persorj, neuter gender, adverbial object of time. 

(7) Nuler^- Com ui on noun, singular number, third, 
person, masculine gender, complementary subject to the 
intransitive verb was. 

(8) Death-^JKhsiTciCt noun, used as common, singular 
number, third person, neuter gender, formal cognate 
object after the intransitive cognate verb died. 

(9) 7 «n' — Noun of multitude, plural nuniber, third 
person, common gender, nominative case to the^ntransi- 
tive verb were divided. 

f 

Jury’- Collective noun, singular number, third 
person, comnton gender, nominative case to the intransi- 
tive verb was. 

(10) Headmaster — Common noun, singular number, 
third person, masculine genc^r, complementary object to 
the transitive verb appointed. 

(11) Sun-- Common ni^un, singular number, third 

person, masculine gender, Nominative Absolute ^joined 
to the participle having set. , ^ 

(12^ Hem — Proper noun, singular number, third person, 
masculine gender, indirect object after the transitive verb 
gave. 
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(13) Knife — Common noun, ging^ular number third 
person, neuter gerfder, direct object after the transitive, 
verb gave. 

(14) Chairman — Common noun, singular number, third 
aperson, masculine gender, subjective,* complement to the 

traneitive verb was elected in the passive voice. 

(15) Brother — Common noun, singular number, third 
person, n^asculine gender, case in apposition with 
Haricharan. 

(16) Fari fling — Common noun, singular number, third 
person, neuter gender, adverbial object denoting measure. 

(17) Rupee — Common noun, singular number, third 
person, neuter gender, objective case governed by the 
word a which is a contractedjorm of the preposition on. 

• (18) II' 7 /ys, wherefores — Adverbs, treateVl as nouns, 

fc common, siYigular number, third person,* neuter gender, 
direct ol)jects after the transitive verl) give. 

(19) Katn, Shyam — Proper nouns, hot fit being in the 
possessive case, the rule being that if the same noun is 
possessed by more than one possessor, the sign of 
possession (’s) is attached to the last possessor instead 
-of being* repeated in every case. 

(20' Age — Noun, abstract, singular number, third 
person, neuter gender, objective case after^the participial 
preposition considering. 

(21) Friend — Noun, common, singular number, third 
person, common gender, case of address. 

(22) Beauty — Noun, abstract for concrete (meaning 

a beautiful woman), subjective complement to tjie 
intransitive verb was. • 

(23) Side — Noun, jcommon, singular number, third 
peijson, nominative absolute, the construction be\ng 
side being by side, or objective case after the preposition 

understood before it, the construction being by 
side by side. 
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Side — NoiAi etc. as in the above case, objective case 
after tfife preposition by. * 

(24) Father y judge — Noun, in both cases concrete for 
the abstract (meaning the qualities of the father and of 
the judge) ; 'father** objective case after the transitive, 
verb forgot and ‘ judge * objective case governed byt the 
preposition in. 

(25) Water -Material noun treated as common (indi- 
cating a certain species of water), singular number, 
third person, neuter gender, nominative case to the 
verb was poisoned. 

(26) Tears — Common noun, plural number, third 
person, neuter gender, informal cognate object after the 
intransitive verb wept. 

27* Heroism — Abstract noun treated as common,^ 
singular numlier, third person, neuter gender, nominative 
case to'thd verbV^. 

(28» ShahesJ>eare—VTO^^x noun treated as common 
(meaning a poet like Shakespeare), singular number, 
third person, masculine gender, subjective complement 
to the intransitive verb is. 

(29'* Brother --Common noun, singular numljfr, third 
person, masculine gender, objective case after the word 
than which is treated as a preposition here. 

(30) Dreafv — Common noun, singular number, third 
person, neuter gender, formal cognate object after the 
cognate verb dreamt. 

Pronouns : — 

(1) Ah me ! the news ha# given me a death-blow. 

‘ Me-- Personal pronoun, singular number, first person, 
either masculine or feminine, objective of exclaniaizon. 

(2) I could never think that he^ would fail me at the 

last moment. • 

Me Personal pronoun, singular ftumber, first person, 
of unknown gender in the dative case. 
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(3) The Jew afie me a whole Ifeg of bacon. 

Me -Perspnal pronoun, singular number, first person, 
gender unknown, dative of ifit crest (meaning to my 
surprise). • 

^4) They say that India will get self-government this 
year. 

They— Personal pronoun, plural number, third person, 
either masculine or feminine used ifidefifiitdy (meaning 
‘all people'), nominative case to the verb say. 

(5) He was sent to rftugh it out on the sea. 

He had to fight it out with his opponent. 

Man is horn to lord it over the earth. 

In all these instances the.pronoun it is of the 
» personal use^ objective case alter the intransitive verbs 
used transitively. 

(6) liis reply is such as I expected. 

As ^ which. Relative pronoun, having for its anteced- 
ent rephf objective case governed by the transitive verb 
expected. 

(7) Mr. Smith, as everybody knows, is a perfect 
gentlenfan. 

As ^ which, Relative pronoun, having for its anteced- 
ent the fact of his being a perfect gentleman, objective 
case, governed by the transitive verb knows. 

(8) Friends, if I have any sttch^ should help me now. 

Such-- Pronoun, demonstrative pronoun, points to 

the noun friends, objective case after the transitive 
verb have. * 

(9) He himself did the de<;d. He is killing himself 
slowly. 

In both these rAstJ^nces the word ‘himself is a 
reflexive pronoun but in the former case it has been 
used for the sake of emphasis, agreeing in case with 
‘he* ahd in the latter case it is thft proper reflexive 
objective case governed by the transitive verb killing. 
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(loy One must be^.rue to one's w«rd. 

One — Indefinite pronoun, singular number, unknown 
gender, nominative case lo the verb must he. 

Note that in thft sentence the word one (which haft, 
been derived from Latin Fr. ' on' — homme - homo — fi.'an) 
is followed l)y one and neither by his nor by //er, because 
it is difficult to ascertain the gender 

(i i) What is your name ? 

What — Interrogative pronoun, singular number, third 
person, neuter gender, nominattve case to the verb is, 

(12) He gave me ivhat I never asked for. 

What — A compound relative prcTnoun- ‘that and 
which, - Objec live case governed by the transitive 
verb ^ave and which Objective case governed hy the 
transitive verb asked for. , 

(13) What arfogance is this ! 

Whai—RX\ exclam atory- pronou n treated like an ad- 
jective, qualifying arrogance. 

(14) What an arrogant man he is ! 

What -An exclamatory pronoun treated as^ an ad- 
verb, modifying the adjective arrogant 

(3 5) I never told him that. 

That — A definite demonstrative pronoun direct object 
of told, having for its antecedent a part of the conversa- 
tion omitted. 

(16) That (/) is the thing that (ii) I want. 

{i) A definite demonstrative pronoun in the no- 
minative case to the verb ‘is’ pointing to ‘thing.* 

(ii) A relative pronoun^ relating to its antecedent 
‘thing*. I « • 

.(37) There was none but condemned the speech. * 

The sentence means, there was none who did not 
condemn the speefch. • It is a subordinate conjunction 
with a pronoun understood after it. It may also be 
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parsed as a relative pronoun* thati+ not, with a ijpgative 
iin plication. 

Adjectives 

(1) The Gangetic plain was flooded. 

(faiigetic — A proper adjective qualifying plain. 

(2) He could not eat much bread. 

Much — A quantitative adjective, qualifying bread. 

(3) He drank no water. 

No — A quantitative adjective qualifying water. 

{4) I saw one cow. 

One — A definite cardinal numeral adjective, quali- 
fying cow. 

(5) I saw the first cow. 

First— A definite ordinal numeral ridject>ve, • quali- 
fying cow. * 

(6) It was a threefold pleasure to me to go there. 

Threefold— A definite inuliiplicative numeral adject- 
ive qualifying pleasure. 

(7) JFew men are happy. 

Few — An indefinite cardinal numeral adjective, 
qualifying men. 

(8j Some fifty boys went to the meeting. 

Fifty— Though ordinarily a definite cardinal numeral 
adjective, here it is used as an indefinite numeral ad- 
jective, the word ‘some* being placed ]>efore it. 

(9) That book is very difficult. 

Yonder tree is noted for sweet mangoes. 

Tpa^y yonder are both definite demonstrative adject- 
ives^ qualif3dng 6c?uA*an^ tree respectively. 

(10) Certain boys disturb me every morning. 

CeYtain — An indefinite demonstrative adjective, quali- 
fying boys. 
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(ix) The thirty bays had each a Ijook. 

Each — A distributive adjective qualifying boy 
understood. 

(12) Every boy had a book. 

Every — A distributive adjective qualifying 6oy.t» 

(13) You can take either course. 

Either — A distributive adjective qualifying course. 

(14) He took neither course. 

Neither — A distributive adjective qualifying course. 

(15) The river ran purple. 

Adjective of quality, siibjectixe complement 
to the intransitive verb ran. 

(iC)} The ‘suggestion appears wise. 

Adjective of quality, subjective complement to 
the verb appears. 

(17) I lost a gold ring.. 

Gold — Noun used as an adjective, qualifying ring^ 

(18) He lost his bathing towel. 

Bathing — Gerund substitute for an adjectivs, quali- 
fying towel. 

(19) He boarded a running train. 

Runriing-^'A participle with adjectival function, 
qualifying train. 

(20) I have no money to spare. 

To spare — A verb in the infinitive mood, substitute 
for an adjective, qualifying tfioney^ 

*' (21) He has arrived the age of discretion. 

Of discretion^ A phrase used as an adjectivf, ^quali- 
fying age. • ' 

(22) This is the contract that has^ been made. 

Thqi has heen*made—A clause, being a substitute for 
an adjective, qualifying contract. 
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(23) Her woffiafi\*s heart aielted*at the sight. 

Woman's— A noun in the possessive case doing the 
work of an adjective, qualifying hMrt. It means ‘befit- 
ting a woman.* 

(24^ He is the very best poet of the age. 

Very — An adjective real or actnaly qualifying the 
whole expression best poet. The actual best poet. It 
is not an adverb. 

(25) Only he went there. 

Only — Adjective qualifying pronoun he. 

(26) The day before being cloudy, I did not go out. 
Before — An adverb, used as an adjective, qualifying day. 

» IX. M iscellaiieous Examples of Parsirg : — 

* (i) The Aouse is building. 

Building — An irregular verb of strong conjugation, 
quasi passive foniq -being built. 

(2) The house is to let. 

To let — Gerundial Infinitive, quasi-passive form used 
predicatirely as subjective complement to the intransi- 
tive verb is. 

(3) To rise early in the morning is healthy. 

To rise — Simple or Noun Infinitive, subject to is 
healthy. 

(4) He seems to be wise. 

To be wise — Infinitive, subjective complement to the 
intransitive verb seems. 

(5) He is quick to hear. 

To Jte.ar — Gerundial Infinitive of condition, used 

• adverbially, modifying quick. 

(6) I am, to tell you the truth, quite tired of this job. 
To tell — Gerundial Infinitive, used absolutely to intro- 
duce a parenthesis. 
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(tJ Stupid man io imagine that he could ever act 
in that way. 

To imagine-~Sivci^\t Infinitive, ' absolutely in a 
form of exclan) ation. 

(8) He is about to succeed. v 

To succeed — Simple Infinitive, objective case after the 
preposition about. 

(9) He came to witness the sport. 

To witness — Gerundial Infinitive, used adverbially to 
modify came. 

(10) He gave me a lied to sleep in. 

To sleep m— Gerundial Infinitive used adjectivally to 
qualify the noun bed. * 

( 1 1) Long live Their Majesties. 

Live—V^xhyi weak, intrans., third person, plural, act. 
voice, subjunctive mood, optative use— may live^ agreeing 
with its subject Their Majesties. 

(12) I wish he were as honest as he is intelligent. 

Verb, strong, intrans., third person, plural in 
form* because in the subjunctive mood, agreeing^, with its 
subject he. 

N. B. — The plural form is used with the singular 
nominative tb distinguish it from the indicative mood. 

(13) Speak or you die. 

Speak — Verb, strong, trans., second person, singular 
or plural, agreeing with its nominative you understood, 
in the imperative mood expressing a command. 

(14) Speak and you di(^ 

Speak— As in (13) except that here the imperative 
mood expresses a supposition^ 

(15) I saw a faded flower. 

Fjaded — Past participle used as an adjective to qualify 
the ndun flower. 
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(16) It was a running stream. 

Running’— Present participle used as an adjective to 
qualify the noun stream. * 

*(17) It is no use remembering the past, 

Pait — Past participle used as a noun in the objective 
case after the transitive verb remembering, 

(18) Turning to the left, you will find the entrance. 

Turning— Present participle of condition, of the 
nature of a verbal adjective, referring to the pronoun you, 

(19) It has been raining Thursday last. 

Since — Preposiuon, gbverning the noun ‘Thursday’ in 
theobj. case. 

(20) The judge believed thie witness, since he:? was 
speaking the bare truth. 

Since — Conjunction, joining the twi parts ‘‘The 
judge witness” and “he truth.” 

(2 *1) The class was dismissed a week since, 

— Adverb modifying was dismissed. 

(22) None bnt Ram could do the sum. 

B 7 it — t’reposition = governing Ram in the 

objective case. 

(23) He went there btft came aw'ay at the sight. 

But — Conjunction, joining “he there”and “came 

sight.” 

(24) You had better go there and decide for yourself. 

Go - Inf. mood, the sign .jof the inf. being omitted 
after the phrase had better. 

(25) He did nothing but copy •the answer. 

Copy^lni. mood, pimple inf., obj. case after the 

preposition but, * 

(26) There is no one there. 

The first there is simply introductory ; the second 
there is an adverb of plsice, modifying is. 
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Exercise 

c 

1. What is meant by Parsing t 

2. Explain and illustrate the following grammatical expres* 
sions : — Nominative Absolute ; Cognate Object; Dative Object; 
Retained Object ; Possessive of Interest; Quasi-passive Verb; 
Graphic Present ; Reflexive Verb. 

3. Parse the italicised expressions in the following : — The 

river is ten/ee^ deep. He died a glorious death. He was appointed 
chairman. Milk sells at three seers a rupu. He wept copious 
tears. Bankimchandra is the of Bengal. There was none 
but iffept for him. The rivfr ran purple. He went to siC the 
sport. To riie early is healthy. The house is to let^ The houje 
\s building. Hethasa walking The groom 'is walking the 

horse. He ran a thorn into his finger. He had better do this 
now. 1 saw him three weeks since, 1 could not go out, since it 
was raining. He has been suffering from fever since Friday 
last. He did nothing but laugh. Saddle me the horse. He seems 
to be a fool. The day before being cloudy, I could not go. This 
is the very book 1 want. What is your name ? What man is so 
foolish as to do that ? 

t' 

4. Commeht grammatically on the following expressions 

( a) It is a singing bird, (b) The bird is singing, (c) The bird is 
trained in singing a song, {d) '1 he bird is trained in the singing 
of a song. 



PART II 


CHAPTER I 


SENTENCES 


I. The Comppnent parts of a Sentence. The 
meaning of Analysis, and its difference from Parsing*. 

, There are two component or el'jments of a 

sentence, viz.^ the Subject (about which something is 
stated) and the Predicate (what is stated aibaut the sub- 
ject). It should be remembered, however, that the Sub- 
ject and the Predicate may either consist of a single 
woiM or may include adjuncts. The Subject and the 
Predicate are the essential parts of a sentence, that is, 
without these no sentence can be formed ; but the. ad- 
juncts are not essential parts, that is, the sentence may 
exist even without these, e.g,. 


Predicate 

does it. 
runs. 

haife promised lo go there 
<.'\vas only a pen knife, 
worked h^rd that he might gel; 
/i prize. 

It is the function analysis to cut off or decompose 
•the ^various elements of a sentence^ showing thp 
grammatical relation of one part of the sentence to 
another part. But parsing shows the relation of a 
single word in a sentence with the rest of the strucftire. 


I 


SUDjeCT 


He 

My brother 

Ram a younger brother 
Shyam 

The knife that I lost 
He 


of 
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II. Eiilds of Sentences in English. 

\ ^ t 

A. According to the .sense conveyed hy the speaker 
or the writer, there are five dilTer/snt kinds of 
sentences : — 

• 

(1) Assertive sentences simply make an assertion, 
affirmation or negation, that is, they simply affirm or 
deny something : 

e,i^, — {a) I went there ; (/») I did not po there. 

(2) Imperative sentences contain some command 
or prohibition : 

— {a) Rely on your own strength ; ib Do not look to your 
friend for help. 

(3) Interrogative sentences are used in asking 

quesUons : 4 

t\g, — (a) rfid you go there yesterday ? (b) Did you not do thi^ ? 

(4) Optaft’ve sentences express some wish : 

God save the king. 

(5) Exclamatory sentences express some strong 

feeling of the mind : * 

e.g.—How do I lo:i^ to go back to my native land ! 

B. According to grammatical structme Hhere are 
three kinds of sentences : - 

(1) A Sjmple sentence implies only one completed 
action, and has therefore only one finite verb : 

e.g . — The dog barks ; the boy cried. 

(2) A Compouud sentence consists of two or more 
hidependent clauses and tjierefore must contain two or 
niore finite verbs : 

eg , — The clouds disperse^ and the sun appeared in the sky. 

(3) A Complex sentence is made up of a P^rzncipal 

clause with one or more dependent clauses. It is^ evi-‘ 
dent that the sentence must contain two or more iinite 
verbs 1 ' 

eg . — We did not know that he would go away so soon. 
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iV. B , — In this connection the stjident should do well 
to study the followirig chart : — ^ 

n Sentences 


I Simple Non-simple 

^with one finite verb) (with two or more than two finite verbs) 


Compound Complex 

(various independent clauses) {one principal clause and 

various subordinate clauses) 

A warning, however, is necessary with regard to 
contracted sentences. 

The following are examples of Contracted Compound 
sentences, though they seem * to violate tjie ordinary 
rule, there being only one subject in each sentence : — 

* (a) The sun appeared in the sky and began to shine. 

The sun appeared in the sky and (the sun) began to shine. 
lb) He is poor bjit truthful, 
lie is poor but (he is) trathful. 

But the following sentences are really simple, tliough 
there are Jtwo subjects apparently : — 

(a) He and I are co-workers. 

{b) Bread and butter is my chief food 

iO Typhoid or enteric fever was the cause of hjs death. 

III. Difference between a Phrase and a Clause. 
How far these influence the nature of a sentence. 

A Phrase is a combination of words having some 
meaning, but it has neithen a subject nor a finite verb : 

e, g. — from top to bottom ; at all events \ bag and I'Orggage, etc, 

A Clause is also a combination of words having 
some scnSw\ but the sense is not complete. It has a 
•subject and a predicate. It is something like a small 
sentence which is a part of a bigger sentence : 

eg . — I saw Ram when he was going to school. The boy who 
was crying was my brother. 
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There are three kjnds of clauses, e.g, — 

(d) The Noun Clause which does the work of a 
noun with regard to some word* in some other 
clause ; as, 

Let me ask him why he is willhtg io go. 

(b) The Adjective Clause which qualifies some 
noun or pronoun in some other clause ; as, 

All that glitters is not gold 

(c) The Adverb Clause which modifies some verb, 
adverb or adjective in some other clause ; as, 

He is sure to do this if he be allowed. 

From the above examples it will be clear that a 
Clause affects the nature of a sentence. A Co-ordinate 
Clause, not l)einpj dependent on any other Clause, forms 
a complete gi'ammatical whole by itself ; but a Subor- 
dinate Claus^, is a component part of some mother Clause. 
and affects the character of the sentence. A simple 
sentence when enlarged by a Su}>ordinate Clause, be- 
comes complex : 

e g.f I saw Ram — Simple. 

1 saw Ram when he was going io school — Complex. 

Similarly, a complex sentence when deprivVsd of its 
subordinate clauses, becomes siinple, e.g. — 

Ram became wdak, as he suffered terribly from malaria.— Com- 
plex, • 

Ram became weak, having suffered terribly from malaria 
— Simple 

IV. A Co-ordinate Clause and a Subordinate 
Clause distinguished. 

• * Co-ordinate^ means of the same or equal rank. 

*Stibordinatc^ means ©£• a dependent rank. Hence a 
co-ordinate clause is a part of th^ sentence whioh is of 
^n equal rank with another part of the sentence ; qr in* 
other words, a co-ordinate clause does not depend for 
the completion of its sense on any other part of the 
sentence. It is an entire grammatical whole by itself. 
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A subordinate claifse, on the other hand, depmds for ^ 
the completion of its sense on the principal clause. It 
is not independent, that is, 4 cannot independently 
express a complete meaning. A co ordinate clause is 
fonnected with the rest of the sentence by a co-ordinate 
conj’inction while a subordinate clause must have a 
subordinate conjunction to connect it with the principal 
clause 


Examples 


Co or dinati- clause 

(1) The moon arose 

(2) He was invited 

(3) He can write well 

(4) He is lazy 


C<hordinaie 

Conjunc 

and 
or 
«, but 
therefore 


* Principal^ clause, 

f j ) The moon arose 

(2) You shall fail 

(3) He was invited 


Sub-Conj. 

when 

unless 

as 


(4) He can write well * since 

(5) He cannot get the prize if 


Co-ordinate-clause 

the darkness disappeared 
he would not go 
he cannot speak, 
he did not get the^^ost. 

Subordinaie^clause. 

• * 
it was £*p. M 
you work hard, 
he was a friend of the 
family* 

he is accustomed to it. 
he is lazy. 


Exercise 

1. Name and describe the component parts of a sentence. 

2. Distinguish between Analysis and Parsing. 

3 Classify sentences according to ia) the sense conveyrd 
and (6) grammatical structure. Cite examples. 

4. Distinguish between a Phrase and a Clause. 

5. How to know a subordi.iate clause from a co ordinate 
clause 7 

6. Explain and illustrate — j 

(a) A Noun clause, (b) An Adjective clause and (c) An Adverb 
clause. • . 

• • • 

7. ‘'Point out the Subject and the Predicate in each of the 

following sentences : — • 

1. Ram cries. 2. My younger brother Hari can walk' five 
miles at a stretch. 3. To be or not to be is the questioa 
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4. The^e was plenty of neat at dinner, Has the work com- 
meticed? 6. Three and three make six. 7. Rahim who was 
the elder brother of Abdul 4 id the mischief. 8. 'To rise early in 
the morning conduces, to health. 9. That he will secure a prize 
is certain. 10. Reading makes a perfect man. * 

8. Pick out the phrases and the clauses in the following 
sentences and state the nature of the clauses 

(a) That he is an honest man is admitted on all hands, {b) He 
does not know when Ram will come. (<:) A constable, dressed in 
plain clothes, was posted in front of the house in which the man 
lived, (/f) They decided that the man should be dismissed, (e) 
A child that is burnt dreads the kre. ( f ) This is a thing which 
occurs daily in the life of a man. ^{/f) However much you try, you 
shall ^ail. (1}) The servant* cannot say when his master will 
return, (t) In my boyhood I liked the books which describ'ed 
adventures, (yj As soon as he arrives, you will 'please write to 
me. {k) He cannot be easily approached because he is so rude. 
(/) The sun having gone down, we returned to the village which 
we had left in the morning. 



CHAPTER II 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES 

f. How to introduce the clauses. 

{a) A noitn clause may be introduced respectively by 
when, where, how, and why, e.g. 

He told me wheti he would go, 1 do not know where I can get 
this medicine He asked me how he could do this work. He 
enquired why / was loitering. 

(6) An adjective clause may be introduced respect- 
ively by when^ wHere^ how^ and why, e.g. 

This is the time when I should depart. This is the spot* where 
{he murder was committed. He knows the way how^he should work 
out an equation. I cannot tell you the reason why / pm anxious 

*t0 * B 

(c) An adverbial clause may be introduced respect- 
ively by when, where, that, and if, e.g. 

He left when it was dote on j/». m He has gone where there 
is nothing to disturb him. He is working hard that he may get a 
prize He will succeed if he works hard. 

IL ^he relative ’who’ can introduce a noun 
clause, an adjective clause, an adverbial clause and a 
co-ordinate clause. , 

(1) He asked me who committed the mischief (to 
introduce a noun clause). 

(2) I want the man who can sing well the thirteenth 
Psalm (to introduce an adje(;tive clause). 

(3 Boys were sent, who should intercede with the 
angry teacher ( that they shiuld intercede with, etc. 
This introduces an adverbial clause). 

• (4) I entreated my*friond, who forgave me willingly 

{and he forgave me, etc.) This introduces a co-ordinate 
clause. ■ * 

N. B. — It should, however, be clearly noted that in the 
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examples (i) and (2) the relative *who’ is restrictive, whereas in* 
'the instances (3< and (4) it is continuative. 

Fpr the different u^es of the relative Vho' see 
Sec. Ill on Pronoqns, Chap. II, Part I. 

III. How to analyse a sentence. 

To analyse a sentence the following things should 
be attended to : — 

First, the subject of a sentence which may consist of 
a noun or its equivalents (see Sec. IX b. Nouns, 
Chap. I, Part I) should be picked out. 

Next, the adjuncts of the subjects which may consist 
of adjectives, adjectival phrases on clauses or other 
qualifying expressions should be carefully picked out. 

Thirdly, ‘the Predicate of the sentence should be 
attended*to. This may be the finite verb *in the sen- 
tence, if it gives a complete sense. If the verb alone 
is of incomplete predication, the complement which may 
consist of an adverb, or adverbial clause or other qualify- 
ing words should be included in the Predicate. 

One thing should be borne in mind. The verb of 
the Predicate may either be intransitive or transitive. 
If it be transitive, the Predicate includes the object 
which may consist of a noun or its equivalents. 

Let this ije clear that the Predicate [a) may be either 
a solitary verb' or the verb and its qualifying adjuncts, if 
it is intransitive ; and (b) the qualifying adjuncts, the 
object with its enlargements, etc., along with the verb, all 
taken together, form the ^Predicate in the case of a 
^transitive verb. 

Fourthly, in the case hf a complex sentence, the clau- 
ses should be numbered, named a^d analysed* s^arately 
arid in the case of a compound sentence the Co-ordinatu 
or Independent clauses should be separately treated. 

Lastly, conjunctions, etc., should be noted as connec- 
tives. * 
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IV. Examples' of Analysis of Sentences 
(I). , 

Mauritius, with its beautiful trgpical scenery, its 
^assical, literary, naval and historical associitions and 
its pcfpulation gifted with all the charming characteristics 
of old France, was our first halting place on our way 
to receive, in Natal and Cape Colony, a welcome re- 
markable in its warmth and enthusiasm, which appeared 
to be accentuated by the heavy trial of the long and 
grievous war under which they have suffered. 

This is a complex sentence consisting of — 

A . MauritiusK enthusiasm — Principal. 

B. Which war — /f SuJ^ordinate Adjective clause 

qualifying the word ‘enthusiasm* in A abov*. 

C. lJnd§r which suffered - A Subordinate Ad- 

‘jective clause to qualify the word ‘war’ irf B above. 

Detailed Analysis 
" A 

ia) Subject with adjuncts and extensions — Mauritius 
.. old Finance Mauritius — Subject word. Adjectival 
adjuncts * (») with its beautiful scenery. 

(ii) (with) its historical associations. * 

{Hi) (with) its population France, ^ 

*and^ connects the phrases {ii) and {Hi). 

(6) Predicate with adjuncts and extensions— 
enthusiasm. IFas - Predicate word. Our Sub- 

jective complement to predicate. On our way... Colony 
— An adjective phrase qualifying * place* A welcome... 
^enthusiasm - A noun phrase Wth adjective adjuncts^ 

object to transitive vexjp ‘receive’. 

» 

B 

Subject— wfticft. ‘Predicate — appeared, 

Subj. complement to intransitive verb appeared — ‘to 
be accentuate war* i .. 
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Sub5ect — they, predicate with* adjuncts — **have 

suffered under which'^ 


( 2 ) 

Pratap succeeded to the titles and renown ‘of an 
illustiious house, but without a capital, without resources, 
his kindred and clans dispirited by reverses ; yet posses- 
sed of the noble spirit of his race, he meditated the 
recovery of Chitore, the vindication of the honour of his 
house, and the restoration of its power. 

This is a Compound sentence consisting of the 
following independent clauses : - 

Pratap hQuse. 

B. (he iba$) without ; reverses. But- connective. 

C. (bcin^^possessed of,,. power. Yet — c6nnective. 


Detailed Analjfsis 
A 

An independent clause, being a simple ’sentence, 
subject— 

Predicate iwith extension ,, house, 

\ 

B 

An independent clause, being a simple sentence,. 
subject — he (understood). 

Predicate — was (understood). Adverbial adjuncts of 
the predicate, without a capital^without resources. 

His kindred.,, reverses — A phrase in the absolute, 
construction, modifying the predicate adverbially, * 

Subject — he. Adjectival adjuncf to subject — Possessed! 
...race.. 

Predicate with objects, etc. — Meditated power. 
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(3) 

Rezia showed herself thoroughly competent for 
the task entrusted to her. 

This is a Simple sentence. 

Subject — Rezia. Predicate— her. Parts 

of the predicate — showed-- venh. Object, complement to 
transitive verb - hersetf. 

Adjective phrase qualifying 'herself — thoroughly 
competent .. 

Adjective phrase qualifying entrusted to her, 

(4) 

Whether he should gd there is a different question. 

^ This is a Complex sentence consisting of»the following 
two clauses : * / • 

A. Whether he should go there — sflbordinate noun 
clause subj. to (B). 

B. Is a different question — principal clause, predicate. 

Detailed Analysis 
A 

Subj. — He. Connective — whether. » 

Pred. Verb with adverbial adjunct— sAowW go there. 

B 

Pred. Verb — Is. Subj. complement to verb— a dif^ 
ferent question. 

{’5)' 

The Persian army were:* seen covering the whole 
country * like locusts, and the hearts of some of the 
southern Greeks in ttie pass began to sink. 

This is a Compound sentence consisting of the fol- 
lowing two independent clauses : 

A. The Persian army locusts. 
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B The hearts of s&me sink. . 

Connective — A nd. 

« 

Detailed Analysis. 

A 

Subj. with attributive adjuncts — The Persian army. 
Pred.— seen. 

Complement to pred.— covering •••locusts. 

B . 

Subj. with attributive adjuncts — The hearts - them. 
Predicate with completion to sink. 

t 

( 6 ) 

The professional man, wearied with* the cares 
and labours of his office, when he comes home, takes up 
whatever book may happemto be the reading of his wife 
or daughters (C U. E. 1898.) # 

This is a Complex sentence consisting of the fol- 
lowing component parts : — - ^ 

A. The professional man^ wearied office, takes 

up (that book) — Principal clause. 

B. When he comes home — Sub. adv. clause modify- 
ing pred. 'takes vp* in A. 

C. (Whichever) may sub. adj. 

clause qualifying 'book* in A. 

* 

. Detailed Analysis 

Subj with attributive ajdijuncts — The professional man- 

Adjectival adjunct to subject — '^uearied office' 

Predicate takes up (that book). 

B. . Subject — He. 

Pred. verb — comes. 
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Adverbial adjunct to pred.^tt^A^w. 

Coinijlement to pred. - home. 

C. whichever ; (whatever = that + whichever). 

Pred . — may happen. 

Complement to pred be daughters.** 


Exercise 

Analyse the following sentences : — 

I. It was a scene which) perhaps, would elsewhere have 
deserved little notice'; but as the single speck in a boundless 
horizon which promised the retfeshment of shade and living^ water, 
these blessings, helfl cheap where ^ey are coinmo|n, rendered the 
fountain and its neighbourhood a little paradise. \C. U. E. tgoi.) 

• 2. A third* time he approached in the sai^e mahner, when 
the Christian knight, desirous to terminate this elusory warfare, 
in which he might at length have been worn out by the activity 
of his foeman, suddenly seized the mace which hung at his 
saddle bow, and hurlnd it against the head of tbe Emir, 
for such and not less his enemy appeared. (C. U. E. igo2.) 

3. His father's courtiers, who endeavoured to outvie each 

other in professing doctrines of unlimited obedience, had im- 
pressed the young man with an early belief that his father’s 
cause, as that of an injured and banished monarch, was that of 
Heaven itself, and that Heaven would not fail to befriend him, if 
he boldly asserted those rights with which Providence had 
invested him. / 

' (C. U, E. igo 4 ) 

4. Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty^ 

> (C. U. E. tgos) 

5. ‘‘Why, then, Antonio,” said Portia, *‘you must prepare 
your bosom for the knife’* ; and w’lile Shylock was sharpening 
a long knife with great eagerness to cut off the pound of flesh, 
Portia sild \o Antonio, '’Have you anything to say 7 *’ 

• ^ (C. U. E. igoS) 

6 . Sir Walter Raleigh believed that he had a good idea where 
the city lay* ; and he sailed across the Atlantic to the mouth of 
the great river Orinoco which pours its waters on the northern 
shores of America. 
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7. To me the meanest * 3 ower that blows can giver 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

8. It is worthy the attention of those who influence the des- 
tinies of states in more favoured climes to estimate the intensity 
of feeling which coulU arm this prince to oppose the resources- 
of a small principality against the most powerful empiric 
of the world, whose armies were more numerous and fa! more 
efficient than any ever led by the Persian against the liberties 
of Greece. 

9. What seems most extraordinary in the battle of Sedgcmoor 
is that the event should have been for a moment doubtful and 
that the rebels should have resisted so long. 

la However much we may pretend to be tired of life, it can 
not be doubted that most of us cling to it with an eagerness that 
would be surprising, if we did not know how strong the feeling 
of hope is in the human breast. , 

II. iVhen he went out to» walk, he met with a poor man 
who had been starving for three days i 

IS. 1 have leari't by experience that it is best for« little people 
like myself to beF patient, and to wait till time affords the in-* 
telligence which no speculations of theirs can ever furnish 

13. It is enough for animals to do what their nature leads 
them to do without understanding why they do it. 

14. In the course of a Sunday or two after, she was missed 
from her usual seat at churcli, and before I left the neighbour 
hood, I heard, with a feeling of satisfaction that she h^d quietly 
breathed her last and had gone to rejoin those she loved^ in that 
world where sorrow js never known. 

15. Tell me q^ot in mournful numbers 
“Life is but an empty dream !’’ 

For the Sdul is dead that slumbers. 

And things are not what they seem. 



CHAPTER Ifl 

SYNTHESIS, TRANSFORMATION 

AND 

CONVERSION OF SENTENCES 

I. Meaning: and methods of Synthesis of Senten* 
ces : Methods illnstrated. 

Synthesis, as opposed’ to Analysis, is the method of 
joining the parts of a sentence into a congected whole. * 

The following are some of the ways^ in ^yhich this 
can be done : — » 

1. The use of Participles to replace finite verbs ; e.g. 

He strongly protested. His office-master had begun 
to use abusive language. (Two simple sentences). 
Having heard his office-master use abusive language he 
strongly protested <one simple sentence). 

2, The use of Nouns or phrases in apposition, e.g. 

Elizabeth reigned in England. She^ defeated the 
Spanish Armada. (Two simple sentences). Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, defeated the Spanish Armada (one 
simple sentence). 

5. The use of Infinitives ; e.g. 

He has three sums given him by his master. He 
must work them out by 9 A.M^. (2 simple sentences). He 
has to work out, by 9 A. M., three sums given him by his 
mastA. ' 

4, The use of Absolute constructions, e.g. 

The general wrfs killed. The army withdrew. (Twa 
simple sentences). The general being killed, the army 
withdrew (one simple sentence). 
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II. , Pairs of simpie sentences combined into one 
Bijoaple sentence. 

[a) I speak seriously The man cannot* be trusted. 
(6) He reached the school : He found no teacher, (c) 
He cannot come : I aip not sorry. (C. (/. £. 1895,) ^ 

{a) I speak seriously about the untrustworthiness of 
the man. (6) On reaching the school he found no 
teacher (c) I am not sorry for his inability to come. 

III. Many separate sentences combined into a 
single sentence. 

The lion was let out of its cage for the amusement 
of the spectators. It did not then run at Androcles to 
devour him. It came up quietly, fawned upon him. 
.A dogifawns in the same way upon its master. It licked 
his hand. He had been kind to it in the forest. It* 
remembered thU (C. U E, 1908.) * 

{a) Simple \ ^he lion, now let out of the cage for 
the amu.sement of the spectators, remembering the past 
kindness of Androcles to it in ^ the forest, instead 
of devouring him began to lick his hand, coming up 
quickly to him in a fawning manner like a dog fawning 
upon its master. % 

< b) Complex : The lion who remembered the past 
kindness of Andrdfcles to it in the forest, being let out 
of the cage for*the amusement of the spectators, instead 
of devouring hiik, began to lick his hand, coming up 
quietly to him and fawning upon him as a dog fawns 
upon its master. 

{c Compound : The Jion« now let out of the cage 
foi; the amusement of the spectators, remembered the 
past kindness of Androcles to it in the forest, and 
instead of devouring him, came up quietly ,to. him, 
fawned upon him as a dog fa^wnS upon its master and 
began to lick his hand. 

N.B — Strictly speaking, on\^ {a) is wanted. 
The other two sentences, (6) and (c), are given as 
models of synthesis in two more ways. 
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IV. Further illustrations pf synthesis into one 

sentence. ^ 

The general marched upon the ^nemy. He march- 
ed upon them on the 2Sth of April. He did so after some 
light skirmishing. He routed the enemy. He routed 
them with great slaughter. The slaughter was so great 
as to cause astonishment in the minds of the populace. 

{Mad. U. 1889) 

After some light skirmishing, the general marching 
upon the enemy on the 25th of April routed them with 
so great slaughter as to cause astonishment in the 
minds of the populace. 

'( 2.) 

The English were inferior to the French in 
, number. The English defeated the^ French. The 
battle was long and well contested. There was no 
battle, it is said, that was fought during the war that was 
so desperate. {Mad. U. 1890) 

Though inferior to the French in number, the 
English defeated them in a long and well-contested 
Ijattle,- ^perhaps the most desperate fought during the 
war. 

(3) 

Men are like this fox. They lonji^ for things. 
They cannot attain these things. They pretend to 
despise them. {Mad. U. 1899) 

Like this fox, men longing for things unattainable, 
pretend to despise them, 

V. Meaning expressed in simple sentences. 

{a) He disliked the fruit as it was sweet 

(fe| He disliked the fruit, sweet as it was. 

{bom. U) 

{a) He disliked* the fruit for its sweetness. 

(b) He disliked the fruit in spite of its sweetness. 
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VI. Morb exam]|les of many sentences changed 
into oite simple sentence 


.. (i) 

The train arrived at the station. A man sprang 
out of one of the carriages. He sprang upon the pla^orm. 
His clothes were torn. They were also bespattered 
with blood Two policemen were on the platform. 
They arrested the man. They supposed him guilty of 
murder. This was why they apprehended him. 

{All. U. 1893) 

On the arrival of the train at the station, a man, 
with clothes torn and bespattered with blood, springing 
out of one of the carriages on the platform, was imme- 
diately arrested by two tjolidfenien on duty, on the sus- 
‘ picion of his being guilty of murder. ^ 

( 2 ) 

Sense, vigour, harmony, and a kind of careless 
regularity were the characteristics of that powerful 
School of Poetry which was introduced into. England 
at the Restoration, and of which Dryden is the most 
eminent type. {Bom. U) 

Dryden, its most eminent type, introduced into 
England, at t he Restoration, a powerful School of 
Poetry characterised by sense, vigour, harmony, and a 
Jkind of carelessy regularity. 

( 3 ) 

Henry was fond of children. This was one 
stT’ong point in his character. His fondness for learning 
was another strong point. In other respects his 
character was devoid of any commendable qualities. 

, - {Punj. U. 1900) 

Excepting two strong points in Henryks character, 
viz,^ his fondness for children and hih fondness for learn- 
ing it was devoid of any other commendable qualities. 
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( 4 ) 

There were 300 persons on board. Oidy one 
•escaped. All the rest went down with the ship. One 
of the men drowned was Fitzstephen. He was the 
•captain of the ship The man v^ho escaped was a 
butcher of Rouen. {Punj. U, 1901) 

Of the 300 persons on board only one, a butcher 
of Rouen, escaped ; the rest including Fitzstephen, the 
captain, going down with the ship. 

VII. Converting example (a) into a simple 
sentence, and combining example (b) to form a single 
complex sentence. 

, (a, 

If it had not been fo/ the help which I gave 
him, it would have been impossible for hirti to advance. 

But for my help, it would ad'icince 

( 6 ' 

It was thus thjit we heard the news. A week 
before it arrived we were walking by the sea* shore. We 
were sad. We were thinking over the chances of the 
war. We saw a ship in the offing. At first it looked 
to us like the vessel which we had long expected. We 
recollected it could not be the Orion.* That ship could 
not have arrived so soon. « 

A week before the arrival of tW news, which we 
thus heard, we were walking by the sea- shore, sadly think- 
ing over the chances of the war, when we saw a ship in 
the offing, which we recoljected could not be the Orion, 
having arrived so soon, though it looked to us like that 
long expected vessel. 

VIII. Adverbial or adjectival sentences substi* 
tuted for phrases. * 

I.. He wouldmot go without his father*s word, 

2. The thief ran away for f ear . " detection. 
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3. Iron U too hea^y to float ip water. 

4 This is the place of his birth. 

5. I have some money to spend, 

6. Tell him the reason of his going away. 

• o 

The changes indicated, ' 

I. For he had not his father’s '^ord, 2. 
should be detected. 3. So heavy that it does not f)'^> 
etc. 4. Where he was born. 5. That can be spei. 
6. Why he went away. 

IX. Phrases substituted for clauses. 

1. As soon as you arrive, you should call in a doctor. 

"Immediately on your arrival, you should call in a 
doctor. 

2 . This student is so backward that he cannot read 

a line correctly. 

This student is too ' backward to read a line 
correctly, 

3. Although he repeatedly failed, he was not dis- 

couraged. 

In spite of his repeated failures, he was not dis- 
couraged. 

4. Since (hat is the case, you had better go home. 
That beuig the case, you had better go home. 

5. Had you not helped him, he would have been 

ruined. 

But for your kelp, he would have been ruined. 

X. Noti-simple sentences rewritten in the^form 

of simple sentences. c 

(i) He rose from his chair in a rage and chased the 
person who had opposed him from thfe room. (2) When 
the session came to an end, the teacher gave all the boys 
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who had won prizes arr invitation '•to a feast. (3), ^People 
are afraid to make calls at his house, because he l)ehaves 
so rudely to Aose who visit him. 

(i) Rising from his chair in a. rage, he chased his 
'Opponent from the room. (2) At the close of the session 
the feacher invited all the prize-winners to a feast. 
(3) People are afraid of visiting him because of his rude 
behaviour towards visitors. 

XI. Clauses in place of words. 

ia) Tennis is his favourite game. (6) The train came 
in punctually, (c) It is an amusing story, {d) The 
monkey is a qiiadritmana. {e) The event is anntiaL 
( f ) The frog is ah amphif]ious animal. 

{a) Tennis is the game which he likes above uil. (b) 
The train came in just at the time at whilh it should 
•have arrived, It is a story that amnises 'every one. 
{d) The monkey is an iinimal that has four hands. (e\ 
The event is one that happens every year, [f) The frog 
is an animal that lives both on land and in water. 

XII Noun forms of verbs used. 

I . Ifiis great success has resulted from persistent 
effort. 2. Delicacy of understanding is not often 
divided from delicacy of character. 3. . What can mean 
these raving gestures ? 4. Men believe ^nothing now 
above the level of every day experien^. 5. Could I 
only feel thee near ! f 

1. His great success is the result of persistent 
effort. 

» 

2. Very often there is no division between delicacy 
of character and delicacy of understanding. 

3. .WJiat can be the meaning of these raying 

• gestures ? * • 

4. The belief of men now is in nothing above the 
level of Cv^ery day experience. 

5. O tor the feeling that thou art near ! 


10 
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XI II. More instr.uces of transformation. 

A. 

(a) The magistrate was too keen a judge of men to 
misunderstand the character of the witness. {Use^so^ 
instead of too *) (6) He is supposed not to have* done 

his exercise himself. {Make ^exercise' the subject.) (c) 
He is almost the best scholar in the class. (Use the 
positive instead of the superlative.) 

(a) The magistrate was so keen a judge of men 
as not to misunderstand the character of the witness. 
(b) The exercise i^ supposed not to have been done hy 
himself, (c) There is no other scholar in the class as 
good as he (is). 


B. 

(a) He knows a great deal /or a lad of ten. (Use a 
clause for the phrase italicised.) (6) For all his possessions 
he was discontented. (Use a clause for the phrase.) (c) 
He has been educated for the bar. (Use a clause for the 
phrase.) (d) 0 for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! (Use 
a clause for the phrase.) {e) But for an accident they 
would have reached their destination. (Change the itali- 
cised phrase into af clause.) (/) To the surprise of all he was 
acquitted of tke main charge [change as in (e)} (g) The 
skilled workmaV’' succeeded in solving the problem. (The 
italicised word l^o be changed into an adverbial danse.) 

(A) He undertook to reward only willing service 
[change as in 

‘ (i) The swift hare was beaten by the slow tortoise 
[change as in (//)]. a 

(а) Considering that he is a lad of ten. 

(б) In spite of the fact that his possessions were vast. 

(d So that he may join the bar.^ 

(d) flow ardently I wish I had a lodge, etc. 
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(^;) Adverbial phrase, mod. Svould have reached.’ 
The required clause is * If there were no accident.* 

( f » Adv. phrase, mod. ‘was acquitted.* The required 
clause is ‘ so that everybody was surprised.* . 

{^) l^or he had skill in the matter, (h) If ii was 
renddfcd with a will, (i) Since it was swift ; because ii 
was slow. 

XI I. Transformation by substitutiug* one form 
of a word for another. 

(/) Sentences to be rewritten using in each the noun 
forms of t//e words italicised : — 

(a) The force -was not strong enough to maintain 
order, (b) It is not likely fliat he will fail, (c) He was 
so bold as to defy his enemies.* , 

(Ti) Sentejices to be recast using tn each^ the adjectival 
*forni of the nouns italicised : — • 

[a] The Barrister had suhicient ingenuity 10 see a 
fallacy in the argument, (ft; Any man of sense could 
perceive how great a fraud he had perpetrated. 

{Hi) Sentences to be transformed using the adjective 
form of 'frivolity* in {a) ; the noun form of 'provoked* in 
(&', and the adverbial form of 'arrogance* in (c) 

{a) He had an uneasy consciousnes’S of the frivolity 
of his favourite pursuits. (6) The rashness with which 
he provoked the hostility of powerful/ interests was 
displeasing to the other, (c) They took their punishment, 
as with perhaps some arrogance we are wont to say, 
like Englishmen. , 

(i) {a) The force had not enough strength fwi 
the maintenance of order. (>j His failure is not a 
likelihogd.^ (c) His boldness led to the defiance of his 
• enemies. • • 

{ii) {a) The barrister was sufficiently ingenuous to 
see that the argument was fallacious, {b) Any sensible 
man could perceive how very fraudulent his act was. 
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(Hi) (a) He had an uneasy consciousness that his- 
favourfte pursuits were frivolous, (b) His rash provocation 
of the hostility of powerful interests was displeasing to 
the other, (c) The^ toofe their punishment, as perhaps a 
little arrogantly we are wont to say, like Englishmen. , 

XV. Some more changes shown. 

(A) 

(a) 1 wish I were able to do this [Use the verb ‘like* 
instead of ‘wish*], (b) It is better to live in the country 
than to live in the town. [Use ‘preferable* instead ot 
‘better*] (0 Every piece of work he attempted was 
done well 1 Express the idea* contained in the above 
using the negative]. * 


(a) Though he %vas (ften entreated to betray his trust, 
he remained true to it* [Make it a simple sentence, 
using an adverbial phrase for the clause italicised], (b 
The conspirators were enjoined to preserve secrecy, 
otherwise they should suffer death. [Direction as in (a)] 
{c) As the nation desired. Lord Tennyson was ifmried in 
Westminster Abbey. [Direction — as above], (rf) Will 
you come with hie to a gentleman with whom I am 
acquainted'^ *[Make it a simple sentence, using an 
adjectival phrase for the clause italicised.] [e) He was 
a statesman whose integrity was doubtful. [Directb^n as 
in {d)]. (/) It was a period when rebellion was wide- 
spread. | Direction as in 

(а) They must have been surprised at the ease and 

rapidity of their success. [Direction — change the 
italicised phrase into a clause, using the verbal fprm for 
the noun szicc^ss.] , 

(б) China was then so remote that few persons visited 
it. [Direction — use ‘too* for ‘so*]. 

(c) The Caliph, as soon as he had overthrown his 
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irivals, prepared to attack Constantinople. [Direction — 
begin with ‘no sooner’]. 

[d) The naval forces of the Allies passed through the 
Hellespont without opposition. [Direction --convert into 

a coipplex sentence]. 

(e) Owing to his idleness I cannot promote him [In 
two ways (/) by introducing the adverb ‘too ;* {ii) by 
introducing the words ‘so —that*]. 

(/) Ram stopped to speak to Gobinda and then 
walked on. [Use the noun ‘walk’.] 

ig) He seemed more intelligent than any of his com- 
panions. [Use the positive degree of ‘intelligent.*] 

(h) They ran to meet t^ieir friend as soon a^ they . 
.saw him approaching. [Use the comparatwe of ‘soon.’] 


(A) 

{i) (rt) How I like to be able to do this ! 

(6) Living in the country is preferable 10 living 
in the town. 

(cl There was no piece of work he attempted 
that was not done well. 


{ii) [a] Despite repeated entreaties to^helray his trust, 
he remained true to it. 

(b) The conspirators w,ere enjoined to preserve 
secrecy on penalty of death. 

(c) Lord Tennyson was ♦buried in Westminster 
Abbey. ^4 the desire of the nation. 

(d) Will you come A^ith me to a gentleman of my 

acquaintance ? . 

(c) He was a statesman of doubtful integrity. 

(/) It was a period of wide-spread rebellion. 
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(C) 

{Hi) {a) Seeing the, ease and rapidity with which 
they succeeded. , 

(b) China was then too remote for many persons to 
visit it. 

(c) No sooner had the Caliph overthrown his rivals 
than he prepared to attack Constantinople. 

(d) The naval forces of the allies met no opposition 
when they passed through the Hellespont. 

(e) (i) He is too idle to he promoted. (//) He is so 
idle that I cannot promote him. 

(/) Ram stopped to spef k to Gohinda and then re- 
sumed his walk. 

* 

None pf his companions seemed as intelligent as 

he was. 

(//) No sooner did they see their friend approaching 
than they ran to meet him. 

XVI. Further instances of transformation — one 
word used for another. ^ 

(/) We must do this exercise first (use ‘begin’). 

(//) The master ordei^ed them to work harder (use 
‘insist’). 

{Hi) Every Jj'andidate had to pay a fee of twelve 
rupees (use ‘demand’;. 

{iv) There was a dead silence broken only hy the 
moaning of the wounded woman (use ‘sound’ instead of 
‘silence’). 

(v) There is no rule you can prescri})e so severe that 
I cannot follow it (use ‘too’J. 

(i;?) There is no rule you can prescribe so severe that 
I cannot follow it (use ‘any’ and oirit the negatives). 

{vii) He never visited the town without calling on 
his old servants (remove the negatives). 
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The required changes : — • 

(i) We must begin with this exercise. 

(«) The master insisted on tlieir working harder. 

{Hi) A fee of twelve rupees was demanded from 
cverf candidate. 

(/vi There was absolutely no sound except the 
moaning of the wounded woman. 

{i) No rule of yours is too severe for me to follow. 

{vi) Any rule that you can prescribe is easy for me 
tc» follow. 

{vii) Whenever he visited the town he would call on 
his old servants. * 

• XVIL More instances ’ involving jniscellaneous* 
changes. . ^ 

{a) Neither of these has ever been •alleged })y any 
party in the wav of constitutional precedent ^Change the 
voice of the verb). 

(ft) Is not He just, that all this doth behold 

From liighest heaven, and bears an e([ual eye ? 

^ Shall Me thy sins up in His knowledge fold, 

And guilty l)e of thine impiety ? 

(Prose order wilhcTUt interrogation.) 

(c) Expand the italicised phrase into^/1 clause in each 
of the following : — 

(r) France not yielding^ England declared war. 

iii) France not yieldin^^ England would have 
declared w.ir. * 

(lii) France not yielding^ J^ngland has declared war. 

The# required changes : — 

(^) No party has evt^r alleged either of these in-the 
way of conslitutiojial precedent. 

(ft) He that beholds all this from higbmst heaven, and 
Ijears an equal eye, is certainly just. He will never fold 
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Up thy sins in His krfowledge, and be guilty of your 
impiety. 

ic) (i) England declared war, because France did not 
yield, \ii) England would have declared war, if France 
did not yield, {in) England has declared war, becansf 
France has not yielded. * 

XVIII. Changes with the verb *look’ followed by 
prepositions or adverbs. 

I viewed the scenery. 1 expected a miracle to happen. 
I regarded him as already a member of the society. 1 
despised him for his untruthfulness. I respected him as 
iny guide and counsellor. I trusted him for support I 
investigated the matter. , 

I Iboked at the scenery. ' I looked for a miracle to 
happen. I looked upon him as already a member of the 
society. I lookSd down upon him for his untfuthfulness. 

I looked up to him as my guide and counsellor I looked 
to him for support. 1 looked into the matter. 

XIX. Some changes, one siiigle word replacing 
phrases or clauses. 

(r) I was never in that place. (2) He knew^ihat he 
did the wrong. (3) I have not, evert to this day, overcome 
that habit. (4) For. what purpose did he come there ? 
(5) At what time did he go ? (6) In what way can this 
problem be solved ? (7) I do not know to what place 
he has gone. (8) vindia is so poor that the fact has passed 
into a proverb (9) It was his intention to insult the 
teacher (10) I do not know from what place the letter 
was posted, ‘ 

The changes may effected in the following 
ways • — 

(1) I was never //zdre. , 

(2) knowingly did the wrong. 

(3) I have not yet overcome that habit. 

(4) Why did he come there ? 
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(5) When did he go ? 

(6) How can this problem be solved ? 

(7) I do not know where he has gone. 

(8) India is proverbially poor. 

He intentionally insulted the teacher. 

(lO) I do not know whence the letter was posted. 


Exercise. 

1. \\ hat is meant by synthesis ? Illustrate by an example. 

2. Of the follov^ing sentences make one complex sentence 
with ‘tbr w' as the verb of the Principal clause (Mad. U. 1904) : — 

The school-master rose- The* school-master threw open a 
door. The door led to a terrace-wall. The terrace-wall was old- 
-fashioned. Tlje terrace was behind the house. The tprrace-wall 
‘communicated with a platform. On the platform the ruins of an 
ancient castle were situated. 

3. Convert each of the following into a simple sentence 
(Mad. U. 1888 and 1889)*: — 

(a' When he had harangued the meeting for two hours, ‘.he 
took leave, (^) It seems that he has gained the prize for good 
conduct. <f) He left instructions about how his property should be 
disposed 'f. Oi) They loaded the guns as quickly as they could. 
(e) 1 am d'-.appointed that 1 have not receivecl^a letter from you- 

* * 

4. Tur-n the phrases in italics in the foll«>wing passages 
into sentences (All U. i897):-(aJ All defence «was useless, the 
judges having already decided the matter among tfemselves. (h) The 
children, in great distress ^ ran home, (c) I am glad to see you 
well, (d) During their stay at college, they made good use of their 
time. 

• 

5. Expand the following words and phrases in italics into 

sentences (All U. 1901) : — ^ 

(fl) He announced the arrival of Cxsar. ih) The boy went 
I home on the completion^ of his task, {c) He failed through 
carelessness, This being granted, the proof is easy. 

6. Recast the foll< 9 wing sentences as directed (Mad. U. 
sf 000) : — 

(a) The fact that Blake was not one of the king’s judge 
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that he was not considereti a man of much importance. [Change 
the voice of proves."^ 

(h) Ram prepared his ^ssons more carefully than any other 
hoy in the class. [Use<the positive degree ] 

(<?) Never king or conqueror’s brow wore a higher loc^k than 
his did now. [Use the positive degree ] 

[d) Not a word was spoken while the small party of whites 
proceeded on their dangerous march. [Use the word ‘silence.'] 

7. Substitute the phrases in italics in the following by 
adverbial or adjectival clauses : (a) For fear of detection. (^) 

He told me the reason of his going aixay. (c) Navadwipa was the 
place of Chaiianya's birth, (d) I have no money to spare, (e) He is 
not the man ^0 be relied upon. (5 ". Inspite of being repeatedly 

I . • 

vsnrned he persj.sted in abusing lue. 
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CHANGE OP NARRATION 

I. The meaning of the word ‘ Narration ’ in 
English Grammar. The phrase ‘ Change of Narra- 
tion/ explained and illustrated. 

When one pprson says soniethinE^, and another 
person reports or reproduces what is said, this report or 
reprodiiction is technically caHed Narration in English 
t^jraniinar * 

The speech luay he reported in t^o ways : (i by 
reproducing the words used exactly in the manner in 
which they were used by the speal er ; or (2) by repro- 
ducing the w(3rds used in an altered form of speech 

(i) John said, ** James is a clever boy.*’ 

(2; J)i>hn said that James was a clever boy. 

The form in (i) is called the Direct Form, and that 
in (2) is called the Indirect Form Narration. The 

form in (i) or the Direct Form has beeji changed into 
(2) or the Indirect Form by a process vvhWi is called the 
Change of Narration, t 

II. The main priuciple> to be observed in the 
conversion of a reported sjJeech. 

There are many rules wdiich should be observed 'in 
the conversion of Direct into indirect Speech and cnee 
vei'Sff.’ Some of main rules are the following : — 

(i) Observing the sfjquence of tenses: (2) changing 
persons.; (3) changing the order of words ; and (4) some 
other minor 7 les. However, the most important rules 
are those about observing the due sequence of tenses. 
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III. {a) An Independent Clause, (6 A Dependent 
'Clause and (o Sequence of Tenses explained. 

For (a) and (6) see Sec. IV, Chapter I, Part III. 

N. B . — An Independent Clause is the same as 
Co-ordinate Clause and a Dependent Clause is arother 
.name for a Subordinate Clause. 

(c) Sequence is the succession of one thin" after 
another. In reporting a speech, it is natural that the 
action in one clause should depend in some way on the 
action described in another clause in reference to iinie. 
This time relation between the predicates in the twn 
clauses is kept up by following certain rules about the 
Sequence of Tenses. ^ 

IV. The main rules of Sequence of Tenses. 

The general principle involved is the variation of the' 
time or tense of the verb in the dependent clause accord- 
ing to the tense of the verb in the principal clause. 
This variation takes place on the following scheme : — 

(I) If the verb in the principal clause be in the 
present tense, the verb in the subordinate claus^ may be 
put in any tense whatever as the case may require ; c .^. — 

(rt) He says that he goes out in the morning. 

(b) He say/! that he went out in the morning. 

(c) He says'^’-hat he will go out in the morning. 

(d) He says that he has gone out in the morning. 

(II) If the verb in the principal clause be in the 
future tense the verb in tiie dependent clause may be 
put in any tense, as the sense requires ; e.g , — 

{a) He will say that Ram is careful. 

(6) He will say that Ram uias Careful. 

(c) He will say that Ram will careful. 

(d He will say that Ram has been careful. 

(III) If the verb in the principal clause be in the 
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past tense, the verb in the dependent clause must be in 
the past tense ; e,g . — 

{a He said that he went out in the morning. 

(b) He ivalked so fast that I cQuld not keep pace 
Tfith him. 

(c) *The boys went there that they might see the 
sport. 

Exceptions :—\^hen Si hRhitusil fact or a universal 
truth is stated in the dependent clause, the present indefi- 
nite tense must be used in the verb, irrespective of the 
time of the action described in the principal clause ; eg,— 

(a) The teacher said that the earth moves round the 
sun, • 

b) He knew that cats eat fish. 

There are some special rules to guide the Sequence 
•of Tenses when the Subordinate Clause ir# introduced by 
certain Conjunctions of comparison or f)urpose. For a 
detailed treatment of this question, the student is- 
referred to Sec, VI, Chap, III, Part I, ante. 

V. Illustrations. 


Group A 

(a) Ram said, “I will go.” 

(h) Hari says, “My brother is ill."' ^ 

(c) Jadu will say, '‘Krishna has done/this.” 

(li) Krishna said, “I will write to him to-morrow.” 

(e) Ram said, “I went there yesterday.” 

(/) Hari said, “Every thing will be clear now.” 

(g) The teacher said, “If h^ has failed this time, he 
is sure tq pass next year,” 

• • 

Application of Rules, 

m 

(a) Ram said that he would go. 

{b) Hari says that his brother is ill. 
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{c Jadu will say t,hat Krishna has done this. 

(d;' Krishna said that he would write to him the 
next day. 

{e; Ram said that he had gone there on the previous 
day. * 

( /) Hari said that every thing would be clear then. 

(g) The teacher said that though he had failed that 
time, he was sure to pass in the year that followed. 

Group B 

(а) Ram said, '‘'I'he sun sets in the west.” 

(6 The teacher said, ^^The earth rpoves on its own 
axis.” 

(c) Hari said, ‘^The sun rises in the east.” 

(d) My brother said, “God is All-powerful.” 

(e) He said, ‘Cats like fish.” 

(/) John said, “The English are a brave people,” 

ig) He exclaimed, ‘‘The fellow vs a confirmed drunk 
ard.” 

(/i) The teacher said, “The Spaniards arc, fond -u 
bull-baiting.” 

(/) My father «?aid, “The Hindus burn their <lead.” 

^ Application of Rules, 
a) Ram smd that the sun sets in the west. 

(б) The teacher said that the earth moves on its own 

axis. , 

' (r) Hari said that the sun rises in the east. 

(d) My brother said that God is All-powerful. 

{e) He said that cats like fish. , 

(/ ) John said that the English are a brave people. 

(g) He exclaimed that the fellow is a confirmed 
drunkard. 
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(A) The teacher said that the Spaniards' are fond of 
bull-baiting. * 

[i My father said that the Hindus burn their dead. 

N. B. — The student should carefully ob§erve that all 
^e above exunplcs in Group B relate either to a 
iinivefsal truth, a habitual fact or a national trait, so 
the verbs in the subordinate clauses are in the present 
tense, though the reporting verbs are in the past tense. 

Group C 

{a) I said to my brother, “I feel unwell.” 

(/;) You said to me, “You are a fool.” 

(c) You said 10 him, out of employ.” 

{d) I said, “He inay pass.*^ 

{e. You .said, “We are the children «if the. same Al- 
mighty God.” * 

(/) He said to his brother, “I am unwell.” 

He said to me, “You are too late.” 

(A) You Sd\<\ to your friend, “We are undone.” 

Application of Rules. 

>a) J said to my brother that / feltJ^ unwell. 

N B — No change of person, as the ofonouns in the 
first person in both the clauses refer to tfie speaker. 

( 6 ) You said to me that I was a fool. 

N. B. — Change of person required, for the pronoun 
in the subordinate chiuse refers to the person spoken to, 

(ci Yon said to him that '^ou were out of employ, or 
You said to him that / was ojt of employ. 

N. B.— If T in trte Subordinate Clause refers to the 
original speaker then it should be changed into ‘you,' 
as in the first case^ but if T' refers to the reporter, then 
it should not be changed as in the .second case. 
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{(i) I said that he might pass. No change. 

(e) You said that we are the children of the same 
Almighty God. 

N. B.— No change of person, as the pronoun in the 
first person in the dependent clause refers to mankino 
which includes both the original speaker and the reporter ; 
no change in the tense of the verb, because the fact is - 
universally admitted. 

(j) He said to his brother that he was unwell, or He 
said to his brother that I was unwell. 

(According as the pronoun 'T refers to the original 
speaker or the reporter.) 

ig) He said to me that I was too late, or He said tc- 
nie that you were too late. • 

According as the pronoun ^yoW in the dependent 
clause refers to jthe reporter himself, or any body else ^ 
spoken to. 

(//) You said to your friend that you were undone, or 
Yon said to your friend that we were undone. 

xV. B.— According as Ve* in the subordinate clause 
refers to the original speaker or to the reporter, - 

All these cases are difficult owing to the vagueness 
in the pronouns used, and should be carefully studied, 

VI. Examples involving Icterrogatives and Ex- 
clamations ; 

(a) I asked my friend, “Will you do me this favour?” 

(n) Hari said to Krishna, “Why are you late for 
school ?” 

^c) He said to the servant, “Why have you come 
here without permission ?” 

-(d) Jadu said to the boy, ^ “Go and see the Head- * 
master.” 

(e) Rama said to his friend, “Please give me the 
pen.” 
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(/) Rajani Babu said to his sert^ant, ‘'Send aw|iy the 
man immediately.** 

(g) The unfortunate mother 45aid, “May God protect 
my helpless child.** 

(/?\“VVell played,** shouted the spectators, “nothing 
less from our man 1*’ 

(/) They said, “Alas ! Alas I we are undone !*’ 

(y) He said, “Could I be there to witness the sport !” 

ik) His father said, “Strange ! My boy cannot 

{/) He said, “I am. sorry my words have caused you 
pain.” 

Rules applied, 

{a) I asked iny friend to show me tha'e favour 

{})) Hari enquired of Krishna why he was late for 
school. 

(c) He demanded of his servant why he had gone 
there without his permission. 

id) JaSu asked the boy to go and see the Headmaster. 

(e) Rama requested his friend to give him the pen. 

(/) Rajani Babu commanded his seryant to send 
away the man immediately. ^ 

(g) The unfortunate mother prayed fervently to God 
to protect her helpless child. 

{h) The spectators shouted applause and exclaimed 
that they expected nothing less from their man. 

(i) They exclaimed in great 9 sorrow that they were 
undone. , 

• (;) He earnestly wished that he could be there to 

witness the sport. ^ 

(k) His father exclaimed in great surprise that he had 
not expected his son to fail. 


II 
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(/) He greatly regretted that his words had caused 
him pain. 

N, IB. - Examples involving exclamation and interro- 
gation require special study. Note carefully the verbs 
that have been use’d to express the ideas. 

VII. Further examples. 

{a) The teacher said, ^‘Good-bye, my boys ! 1 shall’ 
be soon leaving you.** 

(b) My younger brother said, ‘‘Let rne have that 
book ** 

(c) The pupil said, “Please, Sir, may I go out now ?** 

(d) His friend said, “Let the boy go home now.** 

(e, Govinda said, “Let us nave a picnic next Satur- 
day.** 

(/) The Cf^ptain said, “Surrender not, my men, and, 
show that British boys know how to die.** 

(g) He said to his friend, “You surely speak these 
words in jest.** , 

Worked out. 

(a\ The teacher bade good-bye to his boys and said 
that he would be leaving them soon. 

{b" My younger brother wanted that book from me. 

(c) The pu^jil requested permission of the teacher to 
go out then. 

(d) His friend suggested that the boy might be allow- 
ed to go home then. 

{e) Govinda proposed that they should have a picnic 
on the following Saturday. 

(/) The encouragedYAs men not to surrender 

byt to show that British boys kneW how to die. 

(g) He told his friend that he hoped he spoke those 
words in jest or He hoped that his" friend spoke those 
words in jest. 
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VIII. Important Exercises chine. 

{a) The moon having risen, the leader of the band 
addressed hi^ men, saying th^t the task before them 
was as dangerous as it was difficult, yet they would be 
Hi ad to neglect the opportunity ; at the worst, they 
could*!still die like brave men. (From Indirect to Direct) 

(b) “Comrades, he said, “listen to me ; for though 
I often talk nonsense, I can talk sound sense when I 
choose. Fortune has sent us this treasure, so that we 
may lead a life of ease, and we will spend it as lightly 
as we have come by it. Who could have guessed, when 
we set out to-day, that we should come by so fair a 
fortune ?” (From Direct to Indirect. C. U. M. 1913.) 

'Ct I am sure I shall hsfve jhe consent of all who are 
listening to me to-night, when I claim that we have 
^done all tha^ is possible for us to do to Jmng, together 
the two parties in this dispute. Do not hastily set down 
oui efforts as useless. Let us be patient ; we have ad- 
vanced far during the past few days. (From Direct to 
Indirect. C. U.‘ M. 1917.) 

id) “My dear friends” said he, “we have come Viecause 
we have^ message to give you. Long ago we heard of 
the tribe to which you belong and long our hearts have 
wished to meet you.” (From Direct to ly^dircct. C. U. M. 

1916.) 

(e) I cannot help thinking you are^ bound on the 
same business as myself, which is, I ! confess to you 
honestly, to strike a blow for the king. If you are on 
the same errand, I have two old relations who are 
staunch to the cause,, and I Am going to their house to 
remain until I can join the army. If you wish it, ycfu 
shall come with me, and I wil?proihise you kind treat- 
ment and* safety while under their roof. (From Direct 
to Indirect C. U. m! 1917 ) 

(/) I am a merahant from distant parts. On my 
journey last night I met with thieves, who stripped me 
of my purse and all that I had ; and now 1 must seek 
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niy only friend in <this town, an esquire at the king’s 
palace. He will be glad, I know, to lend me what I 
ask. Only set me down at the palace gates, and I shall 
soon be in a positioif to pay you handsomely for this 
morning’s kindness. Tell me your name, friend, and, 
where you live. (From Direct to Indirect, C..U. M. 
1918.) 

ig ‘‘Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

Kow many may you be ?” 

“How many ? Seven in all,” she said, 

And wondering looked at me. 

“And where are they ? I pray you tell.” 

She answered, “Seven are vye ; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea.” 

“You say that two at Conway dwell, 

" An(f two are gone to sea ; 

Yet ye are seven ! I pray you tell, 

Sweet maid, how this may be ?^* 

(From Direct to Indirect C. U. M. 1920.) 

ih) “I wish I were a king’s son,” cried a poor boy, 
as he sat on some straw in his wretched home “Why 
do you wish that, my boy ?” asked his teacher, whev 
had entered unobserved. “Why, sir, I was standing by 
the palace gate this morning to see all the grand folk 
going to court: , splendidly dressed, in fine carriages. I 
thought how h^ppy they must be to be allowed to see 
the queen, and to enter the beautiful palace.” “What 
would you think, if I told you that you might be a king’s 
son, if you chose, this momient ?” asked the teacher. 
(From Direct to Inditect C. U. M*. 1922.) 

(i) “Alas ! child,” said' his mother, “I have not a bit 
of bread to give you ; you ate up all the provisions I had 
in. the house yesterday. But I have a little cotton, 
which I have spun ; i will go and sell it ahd buy bread, 
and somethingforour dinner.” “MotKer,” replied Aladdin, 
“keep your cotton for another time, and give me the 
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lamp I brought home with me yestferday ; I will ^o and 
sell it, and the money I shall get for it will buy both 
breakfast and* dinner, and perhaps supper too.” iFrpm 
Direct to Indirect C. U. M. 19Sl!3.) , 

® ( j) “Really !’* said the General, “his goods already 
belong to king Joseph ; he is under arrest. I will go 
beyond what they ask. I understand now the im- 
portance of the last request Well, let him buy the 
eternity of his name, but Spain shall remember for ever 
his treachery and its punishment. I give up the fortune 
and his life to whichever of his sons will fulfil the office 
of executioner. Go and do not speak to me of it again.” 
(Froin Direct to Indirect. C. U. M. 1924 ) 


Exercises worked out 

• ^ ^ t * 

{a) The moon having risen, the ieaclei of the 
band said, “My men, the task before us is as dangerous 
as it is difficult ; yet we would be mad to neglect the 
opportunity j at the \vorst we can still die h'ke brave 
ij>en.” 

N. B.^'Thent' and Hhey* in the extract include 
the speaker also and have therefore been changed into 
'us* and 'we* respectively. ^ 

(6 Addressing them as his comrades hr asked them 
to listen to him, and assured them that tlj^ugh he often 
talked nonsen.se, he could talk sound* sense when he 
chose. Fortune had sent them that treasure so that 
they might lead a life of ease, and they would spend it 
as liglitly as they had come 6y it. He doubted if an}'-- 
body could have guessed when they had set out that day 
that they would come by so faft a fdrtune. 

(c) Tlie speaker said he was sure he would have the 
consent of all who were listening to him that night, 
when he claimed that they had done all that was 
pos.sible for them to do to bring together the two parties 
in that dispute. He asked them not to set down hastily 
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their efforts as useless. He advised them all to be 
patient, for they had advanced far during the past few 
days. 

{d\ Addressing the men as his dear friends, he said 
that they (the speaker and his companions) had comS 
because they had a message to give them. They had 
heard long ago of the tribe to which they belonged; 
and long had their hearts wished to meet them. 

(e) The speaker said h^ could hot help thinking that 
they were bound on the same business as he himself — 
which was, he confessed to them honestly, to strike 
a blow for the king If they were on the same errand, 
he had two old relations who were staunch to the cause, 
and he was going to their< house to remain until he 
could join \he army. If ‘Ihey wished it, they should go 
with him^, and he would promise them kind treatment 
and safet}' wh\le under their roof. ’ 

(y ) The speaker said he was a luerchant from distant 
parts. On his journey on the previous night he had 
met with thieves who had stripped him of his purse and 
all that he had ; and he was then under the necessity 
of seeking his only friend in that town, an esquire at 
the king’s palace. He (the speaker) knew that his 
friend would be glad to lend him what he would ask. 
He (the speaker) requested him (the person spoken 
to) only to* set him., gates ; and he assured him 
he (s.;i would s\^on pay him handsomely-- that.. .kind- 
ness. He asked his friend his name and tesiden» e. 

{g The poet asked the little maid how many they 
rnight be, sisters and brothers taken together. The maid 
looked wondering at him, repeated his question, and then 
said that they were seven in all. 

He next asked her to t/5ll « where they ‘might be. 
She answered that they were seven, that two of them 
dwelt at Conway and two were gone to sea. 

The poet remarked that she had said that two 
• dwelt at Conway and two were gone to sea ; and yet 
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she maintains that they were seven ! He askpd the 
sweet maid to tell him how that might be ! 

(h) A poor boy, as he sat on •some straw in his wret- 
ched home, said to himself in a loud voice th-at he wished 
ne h^d been a king’s son. His teacher, who had 
entered unobserved, asked the boy why he wished 
that. The boy replied politely that he had been 

• gate that morning carriages. He thought 

must have been to be., palace. The teacher asked 
him what he would think if he (teacher) told him that 
he ...son if he chose that very moment. 

(f) The mother addressed her child sorrowfully and 
said she had not a bit of bread to give him ; for he had 
eaten up all., she had., which she had spun ; she would 
go- ' their dinner. Aladdin in reply advise^ his mother 
to keep her cotton- - time, and asked her to, give him 
*the lamp which he had brought home the previous 
night ; he said he WQuld go and sell the same and hoped 
that the money he would get for it would... too. 

ij ) The general remarked in a tone of sarcasm that 
his (the prisoner’s) goods already belonged... Joseph for 
he was^.. arrest. But he promised to give beyond 
w'hat they asked. He said that he understood... request. 
He agreed to let him... name, but he said he was bent 
upon making Spain... punishment. He consented to give 
...sons would . executioner. He asked thf* messenger to 
go away and forbade him to speak of it r/gain. 

IX. The Intermediate Form of Narration. 

In addition to the Dirpct and Indirect Forms of 
Narration there is one more form of speech, sometimes, 
though very rarely, used by s^tandard authors, which is 
called the Intermediate Form of Speech. This form, as 
the name implies, stan,^s midway between the Direct 
and the Indirect form.s and is liable to give rise to coh- 
fusion in the minds students. Apparently it is tike the 
Direct Form of Speech, beginning and ending with quota- 
tion marks, but the tenses of the verbs used and the 
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persons of th6 pronouns are like those used in the 
Indirect Narration, The following examples will make 
our meaning clear. 


Example /. 

ia) Direct Narration : — The Rana expressed his 
regret ; but added, “I cannot eat with a Rajput who gave- 
his sister to a Toork, and who probably ate with him.'* 

(6) Intermediate Narration: — The Rana expressed 
his regret, but added, that “he could not eat with a 
Rajput who gave his sister to a Toork, and who probably 
ate with him.” — C. U. Selections^ Select Readings from 
Eng. Prose -Rana Fraiap. p. 28 ^ Ed. 1923. 

(c) Indirect N arratioti Rana expressed his 

regret, i>ut , added that he could not eat with a Rajput 
who had^ givem his sister to a Toork, and \Yho probably^ 
had eaten wntlidiirn (Toork). 

Example 11. 

(a) Direct i-— When a groan" of mortal anguish 
made Salooinbra inquire, “What afflicts your soul that it 
will not depart in peace ?** ‘^It lingers/* he iaid, “for 
some consolatory pledge that my country shall not be 
abandoned to the, Toork/* 

(b) lntcrn\cdiaie: — When a groan of mortal anguish 
made SaloombsLa inquire, “What afflicted his soul that it 
would not dep:iirt in peace ?'* ^Tt lingered/* he said, “for 
some consolatory pledge that his country should not be 

,ie Toork.** C. V. Selections, Select Read- 
ii. jrom Eng. Prose. — Rdna Pratap. Pp. 40-41, Edn. 
1923 . 

(c) Indirect : — When a groan of mortal anguish made 
Saloombra inquire if anything ijfflicted his (Pratap*s) 
soul that it would not depart in peace. Pratap replied 
that it^ (soul) lingered for some consolatory pledge that 
his (Pratap’s) country should not be abandoned to the 
Toork. 
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Exercise 

Introduce each of the followmi^ sentences with the 
‘expression “ He said that : — 

(a) 1 will go [b He was granted leave. (<;; 1 he earth moves 
round the sun. {d) Tigers are carnivorous animals, (e) Ram will 
be punished (/') My father is dead. (^) The man died yester- 
day. (h) He will come to morrow. 

2. Change from Indirect to Direct : — 

(fl) He asked when I intended to leave Calcutta. I told him 
as that was the day of my examination, I could not leave them ; 
but I hoped to do so next day (^) Hari said that he was living 
there {C} Ram said 'that he would come and see the District 
Magistrate the next day. (dj My son replied that he was very 
sorry he had done the mischief. *(«) The poor man begged to be ' 
let go, as it was not a fact that he had stolen the lAnbrella. (/) I 
• bade my frietwls good-bye. • « 

3. Change from Direct to Indirect : — 

(a) ' How came you into this place,” said Juliet “and by 
whose direction “Lovij directed me,” answered Romeo; “I am 
no pilot ; yet wert thou as far apart from me as that vast shore 
which is washed with the farthest sea, 1 should venture for such 
merchancyse ” 

{b) Thf* sheep cried out, “Why do you torture me thus ? What 
will my blood add to the weight of the wool ? If you want my 
flesh, Dame, send for the butcher, who will^ put me out of my 
misery at once : but If you want my fleece, send, for the shearer 
who will clip my wool without drawing my bloock” 

(c) ‘‘Swoer bodements ! good !“ cried Mafbeth : “ Who can 

unfix the forest, and move it from its earth-bound roots ? I see I 
shall live ihe usual period of man’s life, and not be cut off by a 
violent death. Hut my heart thrpbs to know one thing. Tell me, 
if your art can tell so much, if Banquo’s issue shall ever rtign in 
this kingdom ? ” « 

(d) “How ?” cried the Mayor, ^*d*ye* think Ml brook 
Bting worse treated than a cook ? 

Insulted by a la;^ rillald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten as ; fellow, Do your worst, 

Blow your pipe there till you burst t ’* 

(«) have pity on me,*’ cried Clara. 
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( f) Raja Malin left *'the feast, observing, as he withdrew, “It 
was for* the preservation of your honour that we sacrificed our 
own, and gave our sister^ and daughters to the Toork ; but, 
abide in peril/ if such be your resolve, for this country shall not 
hold you. If I do not humble your pride, my name is not N|aun.’' 

ig) “There hath been ill blood between us," he said, “let us be 
friends together this day and die side by side, if need be, in 
Her Majesty’s cause ” “ If you see me not serve my prince with 

faithful courage now,” replied Stanley, “account me for ever a 
coward. Living or dying I will stand or lie by you in friendship.” 

4- What do you know of the Intermediate Form of Narration v* 
Why is it so called ? Cite examples. 



PART III 


CHAPTER I 


DERIVATIVES 

I. A derivative literally means a word formed from 
another word. Prefixes and suffixes are used in forminfj 
derivatives. A prefix is a part added before, and a 
suffix is a part added after ‘the original word in forming 
derivative. Thus, in the word the prefix 

‘en’ has been added before the noun danger to derive a 
• verb ; and in the verb moralise, the suf^k Hse^ has been 
added after the word moral to obtain a derivative. Take, 
for example, the following words : — ^C. U 191,5 & 1920) 

Adj. from ‘melody’ — It was a melodious song. 

Verb from ‘cheap’ — They sought to cheapen the price 
of the thing by disparaging its quality. 

Noun from ‘subtle’ — The speech was marked by 
subtlety of arguments ; also subtleness. • 

Adv from ‘gloom’— The man retired igloomily from 
the scene, A verb* from ‘head’ — The prisoner was 
beheaded. 

An adj. from ‘care’ — With careful work he succeeded. 


II. The use of piminutives. 


Diminutives are used wfien smallness in size, or 
contempt or affection is sought to be expressed, eg., 


A nim al — A nimalcule. 
Ball— B m/W. 

Bird — Btrdie. 

Book - Booklet. 


Bull — Bullock. 
Car — Chariot. 
Cat — Kitten. 
Cigar — Cigarette. 
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City — Citadel. 

Cotk— Chicken. 

Corn — Kernel. 

Crown-- Coronet. 

Duck Duckling. 

Dear - Darling. 

Eagle— Eaglet. 

Eyelet. 

Flower - Eioivef <7, jhret. 
Globe Glohnle. 
Gonso—Go.^ling, 

Hill Hillock. 

Home IJanilci. 

Ice- Jci/le. 

Isle Islet. 

Lamb — Lanihkni. 

. Lance- 

III. Abstiact Nouus 
from : — 

Wise — ICisdoni. 

I'ricnd — Friendship. 
Free — Freedom 
Student — Studentsliip. 
Child — Childhbod. 

Weal WeUUh 
Predict Prediction. 

Girl — Girlliobd. 

Steal Stealth 
Convict — Conviction 
Kintl — KtndiiCs^ 

Heal - . , 

M cek — -Meekness 
Trnc— Truth 
Dark — Darkness. 
Sup^bme — Supremacy. 
SXdivo— Slavery. 

Accurate- 


Leaf — Leaflet. 

“Lord — Lor dl in g. 

Maid - Maiden. 

Man - Manikin. 

Part — Particle. 

Fill- Pillule 
Foei —Poetadcr. 

Puss — Pussy. 

River— Rivulet. 

Sack — Satchel. 

Seed— Seedling. 

Star — A sferisk 
Stream — Streamlet. 

Tabic’ — Tablet 
Tower — Turret. 

Verse- Versicle. 

Lancet. ' 

denoting quality or action 

Bribe - Bribery. 

Arrive — Arrivid. 

Deny — Denial 
Solit.iry— Solitude. 
Refuse- Refusal 
Equal — Eqnaliiy. 

Hinder — H indrancc. 

H onest — H oncsty 
Assisi — Assistance. 
Patient — Patience. 
Persevere — Pcrsei eriince. 
Diligent — Diligence 
Please — Pleasure. 

Punish - Punishment. 
Pessimist — Pessimism. 
Hero— Heroism 
• Patriot — Patriotism. 
Accuracy. 
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IV. Abstract Nouns denotinjr office or jurisdiction 


from : — 

Bishop — Bishvpric. 

Prince — Princedom. 

JCing — Kingdom, 
Heh-^Heirdom. 

Duke — Dukedom or Duchy. 
Baron — Barony. 


Earl — Earldom. 
D^dicon—Deaconry. 
Wifehood. 

Parson — Parsonage. 
Elector — Electorate. 
Consul — Consulate. 


V. Nouqs signifying agent or doer from 


Law — Lawyer, 

Song — Singer or songster. 
Serve — Servant. 

Combat — Combatant. 
Assist — A ss istan t 
Beg— Beggar, 

Lie — Liar 
Help— tlclper. 

Solicit — Solicitor. 

Visit — Visitor, visitant. 

VI. 

Prose — Prosaic. 

Death — l)eadly. 

Poetry — Poetic, poetical. 
Coward — Cowardly. 

Hero — Heroic, 

Prince — Princely. 

Sulphur — Sulphurous, 
sulphuric 
King — Kingly. 

Beauty — Beautifnl, 
beauteous. 

Wonder — Wondrous, 
wond&rful. 

W Oman — Womanly . 

ii^omanish. 

Pore— P'orous. 

Man— 


Inspect— / nspector. 

A str ology — A strologer. 
Logic — Logician. 
Botany — Bo ta n ist. 
Court - Courtier. 

Drink — Drunkard. 
Mutiny— ^Mutineer 
E^ngine-^ Engineer. 
Study — Student. 

Carry — Carrier. 


T able — Ta hit lar. 

Boy — Boyish. 

Circle - Circular. 

T riangle -^Tria ngu la r. 
Angle — A ngwJa r. 
Q.h.M—Chil3,ish. 

Horror — Horrible. 

Slave — Slavish. 

Terror — Terrible, terrific. 
Sheep — Sheepish. 
Force— Forcible, forceful. 
Centre — Central. 

Peace — Peaceful, pacific* 
Crime — Criminal. 
System — Systematic! 

Y dice — Vocal 
Qustom’-r^Customary 


English adjectives from : — 
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Fool — Foolish. 
Thief —r hievish, 
•^Grief — Grievous. 
Serve — Servile. 


Picture — Pictorial, picturesque. 
School — Scholastic. 

Empire — Imperial. 

Enemy — Inimical. 


VII. Anglicised Latin adjectives from : — 


Father— Pa/frw^i/. 

Mother — Maternal. 

Brother — Fraternal. 

Son — Filial. 

Man — Human. 

Woman — Feminine. 

Boy — Puerile 
Youth — Juvenile. 

Wife — Conjugal. * 

Body — Corporal, corporeal. 
Head— 

Hair — Captijary. 

Nose — Nasal. 

Eye — Ocular. 


Ear — A uricular. 
Mouth — Oral. 

Lip — La dial. 

Tooth — Denial. 
Throat — Guttural. 
Ton2:ue — Lingual . 
Heart — Cordial. 
Foot-* --Pedal. 

Blood — Sanguine, 
sanguinary. 
Fltsh — Carnal. 
Mind — Mental. 
Uio-Vital 
Dentil— ^Mortal. 


VIIL Adjectives from 

(a^ Names of animals : 

V 

Cow — Vaccine. Lion — Leonine. 

Ox — Bovine. Serpent — Serpentine 

Horse — Eques^trian. Elephant — Elephantine. 

Sheep— Fish— 

Cat — Feline.t Kag\e— Aquiline. 

Dog — Canirte. Bird — Ornithic. 

Fox — Vulpine., 


ib) Names of metals : 

Iron — Ferric, ferrous. ^ Diamond — A damanti ne. 

Silver — A r genii ne. Copper — Ctipro us, cupri c , 

Gold — Auric^ r. * 

» (c) Names of directions : — 

North — Boreal. East — Oriental. 

SovAh-^Austral. West — Occidental. 
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{d) The sky and the heaveply bodie’s : 

Sky — Ethereal. Star- Astr/^l. * 

Sun— Solar. Heaven — Celestial. 

Moon — Lunar. ^ 

B • 

(e) Words pertaining to time ; 


Eternal, temporary. 
Ye^ii — Annual. 

Day — Diurnal. 

IX. Further examples 

God — Divine. 

World - Mundane. 

Earth — Terrestrial. 

Sea — Marine. ^ 

Saline. 

Island “* Insular. 

Water — Aquatic. 

Ship - II aval, nautical. 
Fire — Igneous 
Light — Luminous. 

Ray — Radiant. * 

Wood - Sylvan. 
TxGGih^Arboreal 

Flower — 


Night — Nocturnal. 
M on th — Menstrual. 
Spring — Venial. 

of adjectives : — 

Town ~ Urban. 

City — Civic. 

Village — Rural 
Home — Domestic. 

• Sheph er d — Pastoral. 
Flock — Gf*egarious 
Word- Verbal. 

Side — Lateral. 

Egg Oval. 

Money — Pecuniary. 

T aste — Palata blc. 
Sight — Visual. 

T ouch — Palpable. 


X. To make verbs by adding prefixes : — 

{a) By prefixing ‘ en’ : Able - enable, qlf:t — enact, cage 
— encage, camp — encamp, case — encase, -chain — enchain, 
cloud - encloud, encourage, * crust encrust, 

danger — endanger, dear — endear, feeble — enfeeble, force 
— enforce, grave — engrave, gulf — engulf, joy — enjoy, large 
— enlarge, rage - enrage, snare — ensnare, slave — enslave, 
trench— entrench, e\.Cf $ b # 

(fc) By prefexing ‘em’ : Balm — embalm, bank — em- 
bank, bark {sh\p)~cmbark, battle — embattle, bed — 
embed, bitter — embitter, hoAy — embody, bosom — embosom, 
hower — '’embower, box — embox, hiov/n— embrown, marble 
— emmarble, poison--^ empoison, etc. 
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'c) By prefixing ‘be* : Calm— becalm^ cloud — becloud,, 
dazzle-^ bedazzle, dew-- bedew, dim - bedim, fit— 6e/zi^ 
flower — beflower, {oo\- befool, friend — befriend, h^ad — 
behead, jewel — bejewel* little — belittle, mud — bemud, 
\\\\x^--beniir£, nxghk.-- benight, saint — besaint, siege — be-* 
siege, witch — bewitch, etc. r 

[d) By prefixing ‘de* : Bar — debar, base — debase, 
QoloxiT— decolour, iam^ - defame, foul — defile, file — 
defile, fraud — defraud, grade — degrade, mean — demean, 

• throne — dethrone, 

(e) By prefixing 4m* : Peril — imperil, prison — int' 
prison. 

XI. To make verbs by means of suffixes 

{a) By suffixing 'fy* : Reality — beautify, class — clas- 
sify, exam ple<^ — exemplify, fruit— fructify, clear — clarify^ 
ialse— falsify, , glory — glorify, horror --horrjfy, just — 
justify, liquid— null — nullify, one — mtify, pure — 
purify, peace — pacify, rare — rarefy, terror— terrify, very 
— verify. 

(b) By suffixing ‘ate* : T>oc\ma\— decimate, different — 
differentiate, double — duplicate, giain — granulate, habit 
— habituate, Yxqvxd— liquidate, necessity - necessitate, 
office — officiate, placid— placate, suhstance— sitbstantiate, 
fah\e—fabulatc, voice — vociferate, vice — vitiate. 

(c) By suffhxing ‘ise* : Apology — apologise, authority 
— authorise, hr other— fraternise, civil -civilise, central — 
centralise, color^y — colonise, equal — equalise, fertile — 
fertilise, human — humanise, idol — idolise, lion — lionise, 
local — localise, magnet — magnetise, method — methodise, 
monopoly — monopolise, national — nationalise, neuter — 
neutralise, patron — patronise, phxral— pluralise, popular 
^popularise, real — realise,^ sormon— sermonise, sight — 
visualise, sterilo— sterilise, sympathy — sympathise, system 
— systematise, terror — terrorise, yocil^vocalise. 

{d) By both prefixing and affixing ; — 

Bold — einboldcn, brief — abbreviate, crime— incrimi- 
nate, centre — concentrate, climate— acclimatise, deaf — 
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bedeafen, giRni-^ aggrandiscy gx^Jh/e^aggravatCy heir- 
inherity Mght-- enlighieriy life — enliven, pfeople 

depopulate, • poor — impoverish, piopex— appropriate, 

society — associate^ solid — coniolidafe, timid — intimid- 
'^ate, evaporate, vigor— invigorate, 

» 

XII. Further examples of obtaiiring verb 
derivatives. 

{a) By some internal change as : 


Advice — advise 

Grass — graze 

Belief — believe 

Gold — gild 

hlood— bleed 

Kr\ot—/niit 

Brood— breed 

Life — live 

Calf- calve 

Practice - practise 

Drop— drip 

Price - prize 

Food-feed 

Sale — sell 

Glass - glaze 

Talt^ tell * 

Thief- 

thieve. 

(6) By a final elongation as : — 

Bsith— bathe 

Knee — kneel 

Breath — breathe 

* Nost— nestle 

Clbth - clothe 

Sooth—soothe 

Hs.nd— handle 

Spark-sparkle 

Haste— hasten 

Tap— topple 

Wreath 

— wreathe. 

(c) Miscellaneous instances of verbs^as : — 

Custom — accustom, iamine— famish, mass — amass. 

XIII. The meaning oi words reversed by adding 

suitable prefixes. 


Material— immateridl 

Resolirte- irresolute 

Mature immature 

Btl^vant— irrelevant 

Moderate— immoderhte • 

]ust— unjust 

Modest immodest 

Justice- injustice 

Moral— immoral 

Fair— unfair 

Patient impatient 

Satisfactory— unsatisfactory 


12 
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Passabl e — impassa bll 
Partial ~ impartial 
Noble — ignoble 
Name — ignqminy , 
Active— inactive 
Ability — inability 
CsipMe-^incapable 
Decent — indecen t 
Complete -- incomplete 
Edible — inedible 
Regular — irregular 
Rational — irrational 
Responsible — irresponsible 


Appe^idLUce—nonappearance 
or disappearance 
Conductor — Nonconductor 
Com pliance — nonco mpliancc 
Manage— mismanage 
Deed — misdeed ' 

Lead — mislead 
Guide — misguide 
Judge— misjudge 
Infect — disinfect 
Order — disorder 
Own — disown 
Please — displease 


Exercise 

» • • 

1. What is meant by derivatives ? Explain the words suffix 
and prefix, and illustrate these. 

2, Why are diminutives used ? Give the diminutives of Duck, 
lamb, stream, isle, hill, lass, mam and flower U. 1915; 
and igi7>. 

3 Name the words of which the following are diminutives : — 
Baronet, cageling, changeling, damsel, farthing, hamn::h)ck, locket, 
molecule, muzzle, nozzle, pocket, paddock, rosette, signet, cygnet, 
thimble, youngling. ^ 

4 ^ Make abstract nouns denoting (a) quality or action from — 
Wise, steal, dai^^ diligent, patriot ; ib) denoting office or jurisdic- 
tion from— Duke, prince, elector, baron, heir; and make nouns 
signifying agent or doer from — Song, beg, help, botany, drink, 
engine, study. ^ 

5. Make adjectives from : — Coward, terror, voice, father, 
wife, heir, throat, foot, ^sh, bird, ^:opper, east, north, star, spring, 
island, wood, ray, flock, sight. 

6 FramS verbs from Courage,* battle, cloud, mean, foul, 
peril, beauty, grain, sight, life, proper, timid, food, gold, knee, 
famine, mast. 

7. Reverse the meaning of the following words by adding 
suitable prefixes : — Mature, active, •rational just, justice, 
.appearance, manage, infect, natural, resolute, partial. 
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SUBSTITUTION OF A GROUP OF WORDS BY 
A SINGLE WORD 

I. Nouns. 

1. There were many persons who saw the thing — 
Spectators. 

2. He addressed the people who were hearing — 
Audience. 

3. He hated the states of being married — Matri-* 

mony. * 

4. He* had a large inheritance frjom Ins father — 
Patrimony. 

5. He is one ijoho loves mankind — A philanthropist. 

6. He is one wh^o hates mankind— A misanthrope, 

7. He is one who is above race prejudices and looks 
upon tlfc whole world as his home — A cosmopolitan. 

8. He is one who has given up his own religion — An 

apostate. • •' 

9. He is a man who has not marrief— A bachelor. 

10. He is one whose wife is dead — A widower. 

11. She is one whose husband is dead — A widow. 

12. He is ^one who h<is more than two wives at any 
time— A polygamist. 

13. He is one Ti^ho has b two » wives any time— 
A bigaiwist. 

14. He is one wito tdkes a bright view of things — An 

optimist. , 

15. He is one who takes a dark view of things— A 
pessimist. 
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1 6. ^He is one w)fio is skilled in the use of many 
languages — A linguist 

17. He is a man filled in the use of swords — 

Swordsman. ‘ ' ^ 

iS. It is a document written with the hand — Manus- 
cript. 

19. He has the habit of speaking too highly of him- 
self 

20. It was his biography written by himself — Autobio- 
graphy. 

21. He is one who lives on vegetables — A vegetarian. 

22. I found a man who eats human' flesh — A cannibal. 

23. The people set up a government through their 
own represenkitives — A democracy. 

24. It was dp absolute government by offe man-- An 
autocracy. 

25. It is a remedy for all kinds of disease — A pana- 
cea. • 

26. He is one working with others in the same em^ 

ployment — A colleague. ^ 

27. He is one living with others at the same time — 
A contemporary. 

28. He is sPne hired by a publisher to do literary 
work — A hackvJ'riter. 

II. Adjectives. 

1. This is ‘‘what happens every yeaj’* — Annual. 

2. This is “what happens every fifth yesiT^^~Quin- 
quennial. 

3. This is “contrary to IdLw” -^Illegal. 

4. He is “easily made arfgrf*^ —Irritable. 

5. The maij is “devoid of knowledge” — Ignorant 

6. This word is “no longer in use”— Obsolete. 

7* This language is “no longer spoken” — Dead. 

4 
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8. This letter is “not claimed .hy anybody” — Dead. 

9. This letter is “one bearing no name f)f the 
writer” — A nonymous. 

10. This word is “of the same .meaning with an- 

0)ther” — Synonymous. * 

1 1. * Glass is “liable tq be easily broken” — Brittle. 

12. Gunpowder is “liable to take fire easily” — In- 
flammable. 

13. This word is “one that is capable of more than 
one explanation’’ — Equivocal. 

14. This sentence is “capable of more than one inter- 
pretation” — Ambiguous. 

15. The custom is “found all over the world” — 

Universal. • ^ 

16. He is “not able to endure” — Impa^icut. , 

17. He is “unwilling to mix with r/thers” — Unsoci- 
able. 

18. He is “not igi a position to pay his debts” — In- 
solvent. * 

19. I^e is “habitually fond of fighting” — Pugnacious. 

20. He is “habitually inclined to find fault” — Cen- 
sorious. 

21. India rubber is a thing “having the tendency to 
recover its original form” — Elastic. ^ 

22. He is “one having the look of a* corpse” — Cada- 
verous. 

23. He is %riore like ^ woman than a mein” — Effe- 
minate. 

24. Her “delicacy is quite proper to % woman”— 
Feminine^. 

25. The man is “iftimoderately greedy of money” — 
Avaricious. 

26. This expression is “capable of only one meaning” 
— Univocal. 
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III. Adjectives—* {Continued) 

1. Capable of being touched — Palpable. Neg.— 
Impalpable. 

2. Capable of being &eard— Neg. — Inaudi- 
ble. ' 

3. Capable of being seen — Visible. Neg. — Invisible. 

4. Capable of being seen through — Transparent. 
N eg. — Opaque. 

S- Capable of being penetrated — Pervious. Neg. — 
Impervious, 

6. Capable of being divided — Divisible. Neg. — In- 
divisible. 

7. Capable of being resid— Legible*. Neg. — Illegible. 

8. Capable of being reached — Accessible. Neg. — 
Inaccessible. ' 

9. Ca'pable'of being t^.med^ Docile. Neg — Indocile. 

10. Capable of being Eligible. Neg. — Ineli- 

gible. 

11. ^ Capable of being eaten — Ed\ble. Inedible. 

12. Capable of being corrected— 6/^. Neg. — 

Incorrigible. ^ 

13. Capable of being nnd^T^liOod— Comprehensible. 
Neg. — Incomprehensible. 

14. Capable^of being believed — Credible. Neg. — In- 
credible. 

15. Capable *of being solved — Soluble. Neg. — In- 
soluble. 

* # 

16. Capable of being wovAided - Vulnerable. Neg.^ — 

hivulnerable. 

* • • 

17. Capable of being burnt — Combustible. Neg. — In- 
combustible. * 

IV. Substitution of words— Miscellaneous 

t 

{a) Animals ‘that feed on grass* — Graminiiforous. 
Animals ‘that feed on herbs* — Herbivorous. 
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Animals ‘which feed on inseots* — Insectivorous, 
Animals ‘which feed on fishes’ — Piscivorous* 
Animals* ‘which feed on fle§h’ — Carnivorous. 

^ A ‘man who eats human —^Cannibal. 

(b) ‘One having two feet” — A biped. 

‘One having four feet’ — A quadruped. 

‘One having four hands ’ — A qitadrnmane. 

(c) Animals ‘that live in flocks or herds’ — Gregarious. 
Animals ‘that live in water’ — Aquatic. 

Animals ‘that live on land’ — Terrestrial. 

Animals ‘that pass the winter in torpor’ — Hiber- 
nating. $ 

Animals ‘that live botfi on land anjJ in water’ — 
Ampjtihious, 

id) ‘Once in a year’ — Annual. 

‘Once in two years’ — Bi-ennial. 

‘Once in three yc'dTS*—Tri-cnnial. 

‘Once in four years’ — Quadrennial. 

‘OAce in five ycsns^—Quinqiiennial. 

‘Once in ten years’ — Decennial. 

‘Once in a hundred years’ — Centennial. 

‘Lasting throughout the year* — PerinniaU 
(e) 'Living forty years’ — Quadragenarian. 

‘Living seventy years’ — Septuagenarian. 

‘Living eighty yeRxs^—r Octogenarian. 

‘Living one hundred years’ — Centenarian. 

Exercise 
. ^ • 

I. Substitute a single ^£>1172 for the portions in italics in the 
Following 

Many persons vho saw the thing were present. He is against 
the state of being mat tied, one who has given up his own 
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religion. He does not itke one viho iakes a dark view of things. 
He is rtspected as one skilled in the use of many languages. He 
had with him many documents written with the hand. One who 
lives on vegetables is usually healthy. I fell among men who eat 
human flesh. He discovered a remedy for all kinds of disease. 
He is paid as one hired to do literary work. 

2 Replace by a single adjective the portions italicised in the 
following .* — 

This is against law This word is out of use. The Sanskrit 
language is no longer spoken Glass is liable to be easily broken, 
A match stick is liable to take easily, I he custom is found 
all over the world. He is not in a position to pay off his debts. 
The boy is habitually iticlif.ed to find fault. India rubber is a 
thing having the tendency to recover its original form The word 
is one that admits of one meaning only. 

3. Name a single adjective for each of the portions in italics, 
and give the negative of the adjective so formed : — 

Cafable of h^ing heard. Capable of being seen through. CapahU 
of being r* ad. Capable of being touched. Capable of being burnt. 
Capable of being turned. Capable of being eaten Capable of being' 
wounaed Capable of being reached. Capable of being believed. 

4 Expand the adjectives in the following into suitable groups 
of words 

Carnivorous animals. Herbivorous creatures. Quadrumanous 
animals. Aquatic birds Amphibious animals, nnnual events. 
Quinquennial repairs. Decennial settlement. Ptreniui\l fountain. 
Octogenarian poet. Bi-ennial increment. 

5. Contract into a single word the phrases in italics in the 
following : — , 

(a) He was forced to say this all over again, {b) The door 
partly open. \c) The sight inspired her with courage, (d) 
She had taken upoi^ herself to awaken others, (c) They said 
this with one voice {f ) They sang the song at one time, (g) He 
delivered the speech without preparation, (Ji) He stated the 
events in a$der of time. 
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I. Kinds of Compound Words in English. 

Thiore are two llinds of compound words in 
English — 

I. Jii^taposilional Compounds, 2. Syntactical 
Compounds 

Juxtapositional compounds are those compound 
words in which the elements ojr simple words are simply 
juxtaposed or placed side hy side without heipg connected 
.together hy, any strict grammatical rel i^ion Ear- 

ring, lamp oil, horse-race, etc. In all such compounds 
the first element defines the second. 

Syntactical compounds are those compound words, 
the component elements of which are connected toge- 
ther hy some grammatical relation ; , Pick-pocket, cut- 

throat, h^-e vk-fast, etc. In all these instances the second 
element of the compound is a noun in the ol)jective case 
after the transitive veri) which forms tljie first element. 

II. The various ways in which Juxtapositional 
Compounds ar«; formed in English. 

Compound words, of whatever class, are either 
nouns, adjectives or verbs. The following ways are 
usually found, in which Ju:{tapositional Compounds are 
formed : — 

'To maki Nodns 

(a) A noun placffed »by the side of another noun, 
forming a now ; e.g., Ring + finger - ring-finger. 

(6 A noun preceded by a gerund^ forming a noun 
e,g .9 Walking-*- stick — walking-stick. 
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(c) A noun preceded by an adverb, forming a noun 
e.g., Under + current — under-current ; under-!- wood = 
underwood; out-f-law- outlaw. 

« 

2. * To make Adjectives. 

ia) An adjective preceded Hy a no^tn^ formfng an 
adjective ', e.g.. Blood 4- red = blood-red ; jet + black « 
jet'black, etc. 

(6) A participle preceded a noun, forming an 
adjective ; e.g.y Famine + stricken =* famine-stricken. 

(c) A noun followed by a wo7///, forming an adjective ; 
e.g.. Lion +heart(ed) « lion-hearted. 

{d) An adjective followed \w an adjective, forming an 
adjective ; e.g., Blue -f black = blue-black. 

[c) An ctdjectivc followed by a participle, forming 
an adjective ; 0 .^., Half+ done « half-done ; ‘full + blown 
= full-blown. 

3, To make Verps, 

(^) A noun followed by a verb, forming a verb eg, 
Horse-i- whip = horse-whip. , 

(6) An adjective followed by a vejrb, forming a verb ; 
eg., White -h wash, « white-wash, 

III. The ^ various ways in which Syntactical 
Compounds are formed in English : — 

I, To make Nouns. 

{a) A transitive verb followed by its object {no:in\ 
forming a noun ; ^,^.,^Piclc + pocket = pick-pocket. 

(6) A transitive verb preceded by its object [noun),. 
forming a noun \ Snake -t-rhalm(er) = snake-charm- 
er ; watch-l-mak(ing)« watch-making. 

(c) A verb preceded by its qualifying adverb, forming 
a noun \ eg., Out + break* outbreak. 
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(d) A verb followed by its qualifying adverb, form- 
ing a noun ; Fare + well “farewell. , 

(e\ A noun preceded by its qualifying adjective, 
forming a noun ; e,g., Noble+ mail « nobleman. 

* ( / ) A noun preceded by its qualifying participle, 
formiril a noun ; e.g.. Finishing + stroke = finishing-stroke. 

(^) A noun preceded by a qualifying possessive noun, 
forming a noun ; eg., Trade’s+man*= tradesman. 

(h) A noun followed by another noun in apposition 
with it forming a noun ; e.g., Oak + tree -oak-tree. 

(7' A noun preceded by its governing preposition, 
forming a noun ; e.g, After+ noon -after-noon. 

2 . To make Adjectives. 

• (a) A noun preceded by* its qualifying adjective, 

.forming an, adjective ; e.g., Thin +skin-(nejl^- thin- 

skinned. / 

(b) A noun preceded by the present participle ot some 
(tr.) verb, forming adjective] eg., Blood + curdling - 
blood-curdling, 

(c) A noun preceded by a governing preposition, 
forming *an adjective;: eg., Under -f ground =under- 
ground, 

3, To make Verbs, > 

(a) A verb preceded by a qualifying adverb, forming 

d.verb ; back + bite -back-bite. 

(6) A verb followed by its qualifying *adverb, forming 
a verb ]eg., Carry+ out -carry-out ; (this mode of form- 
ation is rare). 1 

IV. Compound Ifouns formed (a) by joining two 
verbs, (b) by joining a prepolitioil to a verb, (c) by 
combiniifg an advert^ with a ^erb. 

Make-shift ; hear-say ; make-believe. 

(b) Go-between.* 

(c) Down-fall ; Go-ahead ; breakrdown ; draw-back 
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V. Keduplicativ^s. 

Reduplicatives are compound words formed by the 
repetition of a syllable, ot of the initial part, in word- 
formation ; e.g., Chit-chat ; zig-zdg ; topsy-turvy ; tit-bit; 
pell-mell ; tip-top*; riff-raff; hodge-podge. « o 

VI. Some C'^mpounds in which the positfons of 
the two members are interchanged. 

Ink-pot — A pot in which ink is kept. 

Pot-ink — Ink kept in pots, and not anywhere else, 

*Leather-cover — A cover made of leather. 

Cover leather — Leather used in coyer. 

Ring-finger — A finger on which rings are worn. 

Finger-ring — A ring for fingers only, not for the 
nose or the ear. , 

Copper palate — A plate made of copper. 

Plate-coppftr — Copper which is meant fot or beaten' 
into plates. 

Lamp-oil Oil burnt in lamps. 

Oil-lamp — A lamp fed with oih 

Lead-pencil — A pencil in which lead is used. 

Pencil-lead — Lead meant for pencils only. i 

Rose-plant — A plant bearing rose flowers. 

Plant-rose — A/.,rose that has grown on a plant ; not 
artificial. 

A race-horse — A horse specially trained for race.s. 

A horse-race— A race run by horses. 

Fruit-garden — An orchard ; a garden for growing 
fruits. ^ 

Garden-fruit —Fruit grown in a garden ; not wild. 

Press-hand — A man who works in a press. 

Hand-press — A press worked with the hand ; not 
with steam or electricity. « " 

N, B. — Notice carefully these and similar ^wo- 
worded compounds in which the position of the two 
•elements is alternately changed. 
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VII. Distinction between expressioas formed out 
of words compounded and not compounded. 

A red coat — A coat of red crfour. 

A red-coat — A British soldier. 

A Jed book — A book with*a red cover. 

A red-book— A book containing the names of all 
persons in the service of the state. 

A black book — A book with a black cover. 

A black-book — An official document recording the 
names of persons deserving punishment. 

A blue book — A book with a blue cover. 

A blue-book — Reports and other documents 

published by Parliament. * 

‘ A blue jacket — Any jacket of blue colour;. 

A blue-japket — A British seaman in thp navy. 

A round head— A head that is round In shape. 

A round-head— A Puritan, in the reign of Charles 1. 
so called from the fashion of his hair cut close to the 
head. 

A noble man — A man of generous character. 

A noiJle-man — A man of aristocratic descent. 

A slave trader — A merchant who is himself a slave. 

A slav<^trader — One who buys ancf sells slaves. 

A singing master — A master who singifi. 

A singing-master — A master who teaches singing. 

An old book-shop — The book-shop itself is old. 

An old-book shop— A shop to sell old books. 

A black bird — Any bird di black colour. 

A black-bird — A b^rd the male of which is black 
with a yellow bill. * 

A green cloth — Aqy cloth of green colour. 

A green-cloths— A gaining table. 

A holy day — Any day set apart for devotional pur- 
poses. 

A holiday — A day of rest and recreation. 
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A, COW catcher — ^he man who catches cows. 

A cow-catcher — An apparatus cn the front of 
railway engines to thi;pw off obstacles. 

A man bi waf — A soldief. 

A man-of-war — A l)ig®battle-ship. ^ 

N. B . — Notice the difference in meaning in these 
cases where the parts are once combined and once 
separated. 

VIII. Compound words turned into equivalent 
phrases with appropriate prepositions to connect the 
words of which they are formed. 

Fire-engine — An engine ^for (extinguishing) fire. 

Fire-escape — Apparatus for saving people in burn- 
ing houses.* 

Fire-proof-*— Proof against fire. 

Heart-sick — Sick at^heart. 

Horne-sick — Sick for home. ^ , 

Blood-thirsty — Having thirst for blood 

Blood-stained — Stained with blood. 

Horse-dealers— Dealers in horses. 

Star-gazers -^Gazers at stars (meaning astrologers). 

Tea-cup-\Cup for drinking tea in. 

Weather-wise — Wise in (against) the weather. 

Weather-bound — Bound (delayed) by (bad ) weather. 

Home-bound — Bound for home. 

« 

Hard-hearted — (One) hard of heart. 

Guess-work — Work liy guess,* 

Self-confidence— Confidence in self. 

«. * 

IX. l>ifference ia meaning between : — 

Out-look — The out-look of crops is not hopeful in 
Bengal. 
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Look-out — He was on the 16ok-put for symptoms 
of danger. 

Over-react — No honest bufjness-man over-reaches 
Jiis customers. — (Deceives). 

R<Sach over —The bamboo was not long enough to 
reach over the top of the tree. 

Shot up — The rocket shot up in the air in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

Up-shot — Nol)ody knows what the up shot of the 
quarrel was. — (Result). 

Stand with — I shall stand with you (support you), 
whatever happens. 

Withstand —He failed fo withstand the shock of the 
combined attack. 

• * 

, X. (a) ^Compound Nouns in whicl) the ibllowing 
are used adjectivally 

Court, cart, lump, ofifice, lamp, race, water, gate. 

Court-dress, carf-load, lump-sum, office-bearer, 
lamp-oil, race-horse, water-pump, gate-money. 

(&) (Compound Adjectives in which the following 
are used adverbially. 

Knee, sea, weather, head, ice, stoi\e, coal, snow. 

Knee-deep, sea-green, weather-beaten, head- 
strong, ice-bound, stone-deaf, coal-black, inow-white. 

(c) Compound Nouns in which the following are 
used adjectivally. 

Air, earth, house, life, h^ad, wood. 

Air-gun, earth-worm, house-tax, life-blood, head- 
master, wood-cutter. • 

{d) Compound Adjectives in which the following 
are used adverbially. * 

Sky, foot, storm, skin, sun, moon. 

Sky-blue, foot-sore, storm-tossed, skin-tight, sun- 
dried, moon-lit. 
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(^1 Compound Nouns in which the following are 
used as adjectives. 

Blood, gun, swori book, battle, birth, foot, hand, 
tooth. ‘ ‘ 

«■ 

Blood-vessel, gun-maker, sword-bearer, book/seller, 
battle-axe, birth-right, foot-wear, hand-machine, tooth- 
ache. 

(f) Compound Adjectives in which the following 
are used as adverbs. 

Fire, heart, machine, cloth, hard, hot, right, milk, sad. 

Fire-proof, heart-sore, machine-made, cloth-bound, 
hard-hearted, hot-headed, right-minded, thick-skinned, 
sad-faced. * 

XI. Ex'preasious replaced by a single compound 
noun. 

The prince who succeeds to the throne — Crown- 
prince, 

One acknowledged by Jaw ' to be the heir — Heir- 
apparent, 

A place strong to hold out against attack — Sirong- 
hold. 

One spend ingf^'the savings of thrift — Spendthrift. 

One punisVed for what another does — Scapegoat, 

One who ^uits his opinions to the times — Time- 
server. 

A cock-shdped vane to show which way the wind 
blows — Weaiher-ccck. 

A man stealing, froi^ other , men’s pockets— Pfcit- 
pocket. 

A man who cuts other* people’s throats — Cut-throat. 

A screw for drawing corks from bottles — Cork-screw, 

A court of military officers to try offenders in the* 
dLimy— Court-martial, 
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A chair with arms — Arm-chair] 

A house kept hot for the rearing of tender plants — 
Hot-house, * , 

A glass-covered bed heated for th*e rapid growth of 
plants — Hot-bed, 

One bearing the same name as another — Name-sake. 

One who enters a house by day for stealing — House- 
hreakf r. 

Anything set up to scare away crows — Scare crow, 

XII. Single compound adjectives substituted for 
certain expressions. 

Weakly subject to his jvife — Hen-pecked, 

Too tight to admit air — Atr-tighi. ^ 

Likely to cause a broken neck — B^eak-neck {eg., 
break-neck speed). • 

High as ihc breast— Breast-high (wall). 

Diseased in the uijderstanding — Brain-sick (man). 

Having tin; grain crossed (m. perverse) — Cross- 
grained. ^ 

Com pletely drunk — Dead-drunk. 

Tiii'^d like a chicken — Chicken- hea^^ed. 

Having read many good bo(jks — Well-yad. 

Confined to bed — Bed-rtdden. 

As white as milk — Milk-ivhiic. 

Bare to the thread (m. ragged) — Thread-bare, 

Deaf like stone — Stone-deaf, 

Speakin. with plajn, rough^ sincerity — Plain-spoken. 
Saving small sums without caring for larger — 
Penny-wise, 

Partially warmjm. indifterentj — Luke-warm, 

Bound h r a distant port — Out-bound. 

Having a keen^scent — Quick-scented. 
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XIII. 

'Ee’ forming the initial part of certain words 
affects the moaning of the words. 

Re-’bite — to bite again. 

Rebite — to freshen the worn lines in a plate. 

Re-claim — to claim again. 

Reclaim — to bring back from a wild state. 

Re-collect — to collect again. 

Recollect — to remember (with effort). 

« 

Re-count— to count aga*in. 

Recount — t^} narrate. 

4 

Re-cover — to cover again. 

Recover — to possess again. 

Re-create — to create again. 

Recreate — to refresh {e,g., the mind). 

Re-dress — to d;ress again. 

Redress — t^ set right. 

Re-form— to ^ form again. 

Reform — to make better. 

Re-mark — to mark agairf. 

Remark— to observe, to say soipething. 

Re-fuse — to melt again. 

Refuse — to reject. 

Rc-press — to press again. 

Repress — to quell. 
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Exercise 

1. How many kinds of compouncf word$ are there in Eng^lish 7 

^Explain and illustrate. 

2. ‘•Name with expimples the various ways in which compound 
words are formed in English. 

3. Explain Reduplicatives. Cite examples. 

4. Give two compound words of each of the following 
classes • 

(a\ Two nouns; 'b) Noun and adjective ; c Verb and noun ; 
\d) Reduplicatives. (C. U, Entrance, 1898.) 

5. Form compouilds from these pairs of words : — 

Head and hard, fist and close, grain and cross, finger and light ; 
fkin and thin ; brass and face. « 

Indicate the meanings of the compounds set formed. (C. U. 

* Entrance igoi ) * 

6. Make illustrative sentences to show the difference in mean- 
ing between : — 

Ring-finger and finger-ring ; A blue jacket and a blue-jacket ; 

A round head and \ roundhead ; Stand with and witlisiand ; Look 
out and outlook. 

Re-claim and Reclaim ; Re-dress and Redress; Re-fuse and 
Refuse. 

»* 

7. Replace each of the expressions in italics by a single com- 
pound word: — ■<») The prince who succeeds to the r throne ; (6) He 
was one punished for what another did\ (c) I found a screw for draw- 
'mg corks from bottles ; (d) He was a husband weakly subject to his 
wife ; (e, The man was timid like a chicken ; (/) The villain was 
completely drunk ; {gt He caught the man who entered his house 
by day for stealing ; (h) They accused him as one spending the 
savings of thrift 

8 Form (a) Compound nounisin wiflch the words courts race^ 
earth, life, bottle and hand are used as adjectives ; (i) Compound 
adjectives in which knee,%hea^, stone^ coal, foot, skin and moon are 1 

* used adverbially. 



GHA’PTER IV 

DIFFERENCES IN THE USE OF WORD^J 

An attempt will be made in this chapter to bring 
out the dilTerences in the use of certain words in Eng- 
lish. The subject is too vast to be dealt with exhaust- 
ively in a small book like this. It requires a thorough 
and separate study, and the student who is so inclined 
may profitably consult authorities Ijke Messrs. Crabb, 
Graham and french. It is intended in the following 
few pages to indicate oniy the line of study and to 

explain certa^in examples. 

< • 

We find in books on English literature [i] that some 
words have almost the same pronunciation, but are 
used in different senses"; (ii) that some words have 
almost the same sound, but they vL*ryin their meanings , 
[Hi) that in certain cases, the words arc different, but 
have almost the same, though not entirely the same 
meaning ; and finally, (iv) the same word may be used 
in different senses in different contexts. Now, all such 
words are liable'" to create confusion in the minds of 
young learner^ Some instances are given here to illus- 
trate the points raised, so that students m:iy be on tbeir 
guard against a 'faulty selection of words in thei* coui- 
position. Let us first take U[) 

I. Words having almost a similar pronunciation. 

Altar — a place for religious offerings, e The Hindus oi the 
lown ercct«'d an altar to th' god 

Alter— lo nia^e partial chanjjo, e , I'he limingis o£ the tram 
were altered to suit public convcni net. 

Adopt— to have recourse to- They adopted unfair means 

to pass in the examination. 

Adapt— to suit, e The book has been adapted to the require- 
ments of the Text-book Committee. 
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Air— The air that was blowing was fresh and pure. 

Heir Ram was the only heir to the vast estate. 

Antique -ancient, e.g,^ It was an antinue custom. 

^ntic ^lucer, The antic gestures o*F the 'magician drew 
forth the laughter of the children. 

Assent — consent, e,g.^ The Bill has received Royal assent. 

Ascent -upward motion, e.g.^ The children curiously watched 
the ascent of the smoke. 

Augur — foretell, e.g.. The timely rains this year augur a bumper 
crop. 

Auger — a kind of tool, eg , The carpenter very skilfully handled 
the auger in making holes. 

Bail security, eg^y 'JThe prisoner was released on bail. 

Bale - bundle, eg.^ There wer^ thirty bales of jute. 

JBerth— In a train, or on board a* ship, the place to sleep in is 
called a berth, eg.y He reserved a comfortable berth on board 
the Malojot. • * 

Birth— He is a man of aristocratic birth {i.e , descent). 

Beach — a kind of tree, e g.y beach is a useful European tree. 

Beach — He was walking* on the beach (sea- shore). 

Boar— the animal, eg ^ He is fond of hunting boars. 

Boro— a l^dal flood, egt The bore rushed with great violence up 
the estuary of the river. 

Borrow — to obtain on loan, eg.y He has borrowed money. 

Borough — Rotten boroughs were abolished in England in 18^2. 

Canon - a law or rule, eg.. It is an accepted cafhn of rnoraiity. 

Gannon— a big gun, eg., The Russian cannon boomed in front 
ot them. * 

Canvas -a kind of coarse cloth, e.g , The sails were made of 
canvas. ^ 

Canvass— to seek or solicit, e g,, He is canvassing for votes. 

Calendar — almanac, had a fi^e wall calendar. 

‘Calender — a press for smoothing cloth, e.g., I had my cloth 
pressed in a calender. e % 

Cemetery — a burial ground, eg.. He was buried in the European 
cemetery of the town. 

Symmetry — due proportion, e.g. There is perfect symmetry of 
features between Jjie two brothers. 
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Cession — giving up, king had to satisfy his enemy 

with the cession of a part of his territories. 

Session — the sitting of a court or public body, e He was tried 
at the July Sessions^ of thi High Court. 

Check — restraint, e.g.^ There must be some check to his mad ® 
career. f 

Cheqne — an order for money on a bank, e.g ^ He issued a cheque - 
for Rs. 500 on the Imperial Bank. 

Choir — a band of singers, eg , She is one of the village choir. 

Coir — the fibre of the husk of a cocoanut, eg.. The rope was 
made of coir. 

dnire — twenty-four sheets of paper taken together, e.g , I bought 
3 quires ot paper. 

Cite — to quote, eg., He cited some verses frorfi memory. 

Site — situation, e.g.. The origipal *site was abandoned for the 
new one. » 

v 

Sight — view< e.g.^ Jt was a pleasant sight. 

Coarse -rough, as* opposed to fine, eg., He wore a kind of 
coarse cloth. 

Course — the road or track 6n which a thing runs, eg.. The 
course of the river was obstructed. < 

Cord— a small, thick string, e.g. He pulled the cord of the bell to 
give the alarm. ^ ^ 

Chord — in Geometry, eg., A chord is a straight line joining two 
points in the curve of a circle. 

Corporal — pertaining 1 :o the body, eg., Caning is a severe form 
of corporal punishment. 

Corporeal- having a body or substance, e.g.. The corporeal 
frame of the Sadl^u vanished from sight. 

Core — the inmost part, e.g.. He loves roe from the core of his 
heart. 

Corps (pron kor)~a division of aif army, e.g., The French raised 
a splendid corps of troops. 

Compliments— praise or rogardr eg., He ^)aid his best compliments 
to his friend for the work. 

Complement — that which completes, lj^.,’The angle ABD is the 
complement of the angle DBC, for both make up the right 
angle ABC. ^ 

Council - an assembly, e.g , The council was dissolved in July, 

1925- 
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Coun Bel— advice, e,g,. He gave me gocM counsel. 

Defy — to challenge or set at naught, eg.^ You should* not dej 
the power the Executive. 

Deify — to worship as a god, Some authors deify Napoleon 
^ Bonaparte. 

Diflfert—to disagree, e.g.., The Judge differed with the Jury and 
convicted the accused 

Defer — (i) to delay, e.g., Hope should not be further deferred. 
1 2) To have respect for, deferred to the wishes of his 

elder brother. 

Diseased — suffering from disease, e g ^ He did not like to purchase 
the diseased animal. 

Deceased— dead, e.g,^ He helped the family of his deceased friend 
with money. 

Dissent— to disagree, T^he bill was passed, though a few 

members dissented , 

Descent — origin, e.g.. He traced his descent ivom rjyal progenitors. 

Elicit -to draw out, He elicited much variable'* information 
from the witness, * 

Illicit— unlawful, e g..^ They carried on an illicit trade in opium, 
and were convicted on detection. 

Elude— to avoid by stratagem, e He very cleverly eluded 
iny grasp. 

Illnde— lo deceive, e.g.. He was illuded into the false hope 
that his mother would return. 

Emerge— to come out, eg..^ A hooded serpent suddenly 
from under the grass. 

Inunerge — to plunge into, e g»y As soon as he 'inmerged his hand 
into ice cold water, the bleeding stopped. 

Emigrant— one going out of a country to seftle in another, e g,^ 
The Indian emigrants settled in the Fiji Island. 

Immigrant — one coming into a country to settle in it, e.g.^ The 
Moguls were immigrants into India. 

Eminent— famous, «.^.,,He is an eminent physician. 

Imminent— impending, eg.. He was saved from the imminent 
danger of being killfd. ^ 

Eruption — a bursting forth, eg,. Volcanic eruptions destroy many 
flourishing citie.s. , 

Irruption — a fudden inroad, e.g, Barbarian tribes devastated 
Europe by their sudden irruptions. 
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Hoard — amass, He hoarded a large wealth by lending money 

at a hiigh rate of interest. 

Horde — a wandering band, 9,g.t Pathan hordes repeatedly poured 
into India. « 

Jealous — He was a jealous husband. » 

Zealous- enthusiastic, e.g.^ He was noted for his zealous demotion 
to duty. 

Lightning — a flash One of the boys was struck by 

lightning. 

Lightening — making light, e.g.. His only prayer to the Magistrate 
was tar lightening the punishment. 

Loath iadj. — unwilling, e.g.. He was loath to give up his claim 
to the property. 

Loathe (w. ' — to hate, e.g.^ I loathed his -'Jilt I loathe taking 
unfair means at an examination. 

Palate — taste, c.g.^ It is hard, to procu r ‘ ' i^^ieeable to his 

palate. ' 

Pallet— a rough lv‘d, e.g.^ The dying soldier was lying on a pallet 
of straw. « 

Physic — medicine, e.g. He obstinately refused to take the physic. 

Physique — the bodily constitution, eg.^ A healthy and robust 
physique is the essential quaiiflcation for outdoor service. 

President - one who presides, e,g.^ The District Magistrate was 
the President of the meeting. , 

Precedent — An exactly similar case or event that has already 
happened, e.g ^ Is there any precedent for such a course of 
action ? *'•' 

Principal («.) — t.) the chief of a staff, eg., Mr Barrow was 
the Principal 01 the Presidency College, {2) The money sor- 
rowed, eg.. He is unable to pay off the interest, not to speak 
of the principal* {adj,) chief, eg. What is the principal source 
of his income 7 

Principle (w.)— a rule of life, e.g.,He is a man of firm principles. 

Soar — to fly above, e.g.. These birds can soar very high in the sky. 

Sore {adj)--\i) afflicted, e^g, Hj^s heart was sore at the bereave- 
mei t ; ( 2 ; severe, e.g.. It was a sore trial for the unfortunate 
man ; {n. wound, eg. The horse had an angry sore on his left 
foot. * 

Team — a company, e.g., Mohanbagan fielded their best team in 
the match. 

Teem ‘V ) to be full of, eg. The river Ichhamati teems with 
crocodiles. 
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II. We next take up some ^ords having almost 
the same sound, but really different in meaning.* 

Access — admittance, e, In these idays it is difficult to have 
freo access to kings and governors • • 

Excess— that which is more than the required quantity, 

He ?s primarily responsible for the excess payment. 

Abate— to grow less, His fever abated a little in the evening. 

Abet —to aid in a bad sense), e.g.^ It is criminal to abet a Sati. 

Abject — mean, e He is not accustomed to abject flattery. 

Object («.)— intention, e What was your object in going there 
(V.) oppose— He strongly objected to the proposal 

« 

Affect (v )— to move the feeling^s, eg ^ The sight of misery affected 
him very much • 

iffect result, egy His good advice did not produce any 

t effect on th^ boy’s mind ) accomplish, ^.^i>‘.,#He very cleverly 
effected his escape. ^ 

Aisle («.) — any lateral division of any part of a church, 

The aisles of the churqh were crowded with people 

Isle-a small island, e.g.. He is gone on a change to the Isle of 
Wight. 

Allusion — a reference, e g.^ He made no allusion to the mor\ey 
that was lost 

IHusion — a false appearance, eg ^ Some Hindu sages call the 
world an illusion, 

Apposite— suitable, It was a very remark 

Opposite — antagonistic, eg.,^ He took the opposite side in the 
argument. 

Accident — An unforeseen event, eg,y The driver could not be 
held responsible for the accident. 

Occident — The West generally, e.^ny Chnstianity was born in the 
orient and spread in the Occident, 

Abjnre {v )— to renounce solemnly, eg ^ He repented his folly and 
abjured the company of his wicked associates 

Objnre— to swear, e.g.. He objured, by all that is holy and unholy 
on the earth, to ggt his desire fulfilled. 
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Bier — any wooden frame* to carry the dead, e.g.. The dead body 
of tke woman was carried in a bier^ 

uyer— one who buys, e,g. Things could not be sold for want 
of buyers, « 

Betel a plant, the leaves of which are chewed in India^ 

t,g,^ Betel leaves are chewed after meals in India- 

Beetle — an insect, eg., A cockroach is not a true beetle. 

Casual — accidental, e.g.^ He was away on two days’ casual leave. 

Causal — indicating cause, e g.^ Is there any causal relation bet- 
ween the moon and the tides ? 

Cite — to quote, He was asked to cite the last few lines of 
the poem. 

Site— position, e,g.^ The building stood on a beautiful site. 

Sight — scene, The illuminations presented a beautiful sij^hi. 

* 

Collisiou-T clasl^ng, e.g.^ Many lives were lost in that railway^ 
collision, * 

Collusion— intrigue, e g..^ The black-hearted villain acted in collu- 
sion with the woman and' stole the ornament. 

Custom — an established usage, e.g.^ T^e Hindus have the custom 
of burning dead bodies. 

Costume— The Bengalis are now anxious to have L national 
costume. 

Deposal— removing from a high station, e.g^ The people loudly 
clamoured for the deposal of the king. 

Disposal — settle^ient, e,g , The case is now under the final disposal 
of Government. 

Impeiial — pertaining to the king or the empire, e.g,^ You should 
always bow to imperial authority. 

Impiri cal— obtained from experience, His knowledge is 

empirical. 

f. I 

Key — that which opens, c.g.. This is the only key to success. 

Cluay— wharf, e g.y The ship stoppediat die quay for unloading. 

Ore— The ore is that original state of, a metal when it ia 
mixed with earth and other substances. 

Oar— The boat was rowed by means of an oar; 
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Phlegm — The temperament that *8 not* easily excited consists 
chiefly of phlegm (one of the four elements in the composition 
of the blood).* 

J'lamD— the blaze of fire, The lamp* was burning with a 
steady flame. 

Proceed — to go forward, e.g.. He proceeded with quick steps. 

Precede— to go before, The definite article must the 
Verbal Noun. 

People — a nation, eg,^ The French are a brave people. 

Pupil — one who is taught, e.g., 1 have now twenty pupils under 
my tuition. 

Refuse — to reject, eg., The prayer was refused. 

Refuge - shelter, eg.^ The helpless *rrian took refuge with the kind- 

hearted Inspector of Police. ^ 

• • n • 

Ring(n. ) — a circle, e.^., The on the coedanut tree indicate 
its age j {p) to tinkle, e.g..^ The small bells began to ring at 
once. , 

Wring — to force out by twisting, eg , Water was wrung ooX. of 

the clol^h by the servant. 

Register — a record, eg.^ The teacher signed his name in the 
register of attendance. ;» 

Registrar — one who keeps an official record,^ e.g , He is the 
registrar of births, marriages and deaths. 

Reverend— a dignitary of the church, e.g.^ The Rev. Alfred 
Thomas was the officiating priest 

Reverent — submissive, humble, t.g^ He stood before me in a 
reverent attitude. 

l • 

Stair- a flight of steps, egf He could not easily ascend the 
winding stairs. 

Stare— to gaze at, e.g.. It is rude to stare at ladies. 

Tamper — to meddle secretly and unfairly, e.g ^ He was prose- 
cuted for tampering with the official records. 
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Temper— state of the \nind, Do not try his temper which 
is nbt very obliging. 

« 

Union - agreement or copbination, eg., Union is strength ; we 
fall when we are \livided. ^ 

Unison — harmony of sound, eg. The various instrumepts were 
played in unison. 

Yoke— bondage, Akbar very cleverly managed to throw off 
the yoke ot his guardian. 

Yolk — the yellow portion of the egg, e.g. The white of the egg is 
lighter than the yolk. 


Exercise 

t 

1. Frame sentences to illustfate the difference in meaning 
‘between the following pairs of«> words : — Altar and Alter ; Air and 
Heir ; Aniiqui* and Antic ; Assent and Ascent ; Bail and Bale ; 
Bard and, Bird^ Berth and Birth ; Cheque and ^heck ; Compli-, 
raent and CornjDlement ; Chord and Cord ; Cite and Site : 
Deceased and Diseased ; Eminent and Imminent ; Principal and 
Principle ; IT^ysique and Physic ; Team and Teem. 

2. Correct any misuse of words in, the following : — He stood 
before me in a reverend attitude. The Reverent Alfred Noakes 
IS the bi.shop of Madras. He asked me to refuge his prayer. He 
took ret use in the house. He preceded with the busii ess. The 
deHnite article proceeds the verbal noun. There was a serious 
railway collusion at Issurdih Junction He made a very opposite 
remark. The serva'/it acted in collision with the woman and 
killed his master. The boat took me to the apposite side of the 
river. The muArable sight effected me very much. The thief 
cleverly affected his escape. Iron is obtained from oars. The 
boat was pulled by ores. 

3. Select suitable words for insertion in the places left blank 

in the following : — He was absent on three days’ leave. There 

is a relation between the mo6n and the tides. The building 

stood on a beautiful . The lights presented a beautiful . 

The Indian settled jn th^ Fiji Islarvd. The Moguls were 

into India. He never inflicts punishment. The frame of the 

Sadhu vanished from sight. He pulled ^he of the bell to give 

the alarm. A is a straight line J^hich joins two points in the 

curve ot a circle, i he of the Vesuvius destroyed the city of 

Pompeii. I'he Huns devastated Europ6 by their . The 

District Magistrate was the of the meeting. There is no 

for such a course of action. 
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III. We now pass on to the consideration of different 

words having almost the same meaning. 

« 

4^1t6r — indicates a partial change, The ‘timing^ of the train 

vieTii^altered to suit the needs of the people. 

Chai/ge- indicates the substitution of one thing for another, e.g.^ 
The changes in the instructive staff of the school were made at 
the request of the guardians. 

Artisan—a man tiained in the mechanic arts, ^ The black- 
smith is an artisan. 

Artist — one skilled in the fine arts, e.g., The musician is a first 
class artist. 

Avenge “-to justly punish evildoers, e The death of the in- 
nocent traveller was avemied^y his companion. 

Gfevenge — to punish in a malicious spirit. It is>» a very bad 

0 manifestation of spite and vindictiveness, My cousin 

revenged himself on his rival by spreading p* scandal against 
him. 

Compulsion — implies the application of physical force, eg., It was 
under compulsion frorA his teacher that he wrote the exercise 
over again 

Obligation— is moral, I am under an obf fixation to act up 
to my promise. 

Contagious — when the poison communicated by 

actual contact, e i;.. Itches are erntn^ious ; small pox is 
contagious. ^ 

Infectious when the communication takes place by any 

means whatever, through the air, for example, , Kalazar 
is infectious He caught the typhoid infection. 

Continuous urreaslng, without break, , It was a co^itihuous 
narraiivc The ram was conUnuom., i r., tlicre wa‘ no lireak. 

Conlinual — la. sting for some time.^ bul Nvith breaks, r , There 
wort conlinual showers for a week , Th^' duration ot the 
ram was a week, but lher§ were occasional breaks. 

Corpes — The dead body of a human being is called a corpse. 

Carcass— The dead body of a lower animal is called a carcass, 
eg,f The carcass a dog. 
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Crime— that which violates the law made by a government, e.g., 
Horhicide is a crime and punishable under the law. 

Vice — that which goes against morality, e.g.^ Untruthfulness is 
a vice ; idleness is a vice. 

Sin — is a violation of the law of God, e g.^ He was puni^^hed for 
the sin of apostacy 

Devoted— to a good cause, eg., A part of his income was devoted 
to helping the poor. 

Addicted — always used in a bad sense, He was 
drinking . 

Doubt- -implies absence of conviction, e.p., I doubt whether he can 
pass the examination. 

Suspect — implies the inclination to believe, eg., 1 suspect that 
he is guilty.^ 

i c * * 

Freedom— the natural state or the absence of restraint with which 
a man is born, e.g.. The birds of the air and the beasts of the 
forest enjoy freedom. 

Liberty — shows that the man enjoying it was once restrained, 
eg.. The prisoner was set at liberty. 

t 

Childlike— used in a good sense, as befitting a child, eg.^ The 
Professor possessed childlike simplicity. 

w\ 

Childish — used in a rather bad sense, not befitting an adult, eg. 
This is simply Vi childish demand put forward by the man. 

Informer- a spy, eg., He is a police informer I 

Informant— one who gives information, eg.. My informant is 
more reliable than yours (not pecessarily in a bad sense). 

W omanly — befitting a woman, admirable in a woman, e.g , She 
was noted for the many %'vomanly l^ualities that graced her 
heart. 

Womanish— The sense is cemtemptuous — what might suit a 
woman, but is most unbecoming in a man, eg. He has been 
shedding womanish tears over the loss of a paltry sum of 
money. 
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Discover — to find out what has already been in existence, but 
hitherto unknown, e,g.^ Columbus discovered America. ^ Vasco- 
de-Gama discovered the Cape- route to India. 

<^nV 61 Lt — To find out a new thing from the materials already in 
existence, The steam-engine was invented by the genius 
of James Watt. 

Popular — Liked by people, e g.^ He is a popular officer. 

Fopnlons — Full of people, eg., Calcutta is a populous city. 

Receipt — the act of receiving, eg^ J went there on receipt of the 
letter. 

Reception— welcome,’ The people gave the prince a hearty 
reception. , 

Deny— <0 disown, He denied the statement which he had 

' made. ^ ‘ 

Refuse — not to accept, e.g^ He refused the invitation. 

Observation — thorough e^camination, e.g^. He cultivated the habit 
of observation in early life. 

Observance — performance, eg.. The observance of the namaz is 
obligatory on all Mahomedans 

Virtuous - righteous, eg,. His father is a vitpjious man. 

Virtual — nominal, not actual, eg,. The vizier wa,^ the virtual ruler 
of the country. 

-Spiritual — Relating to the spirit or the soul, e g., Swami Vive- 
kananda was my spiritual guide. 

.Spirituous — Pertaining to alcohol, eg,, Wine is a spirituous 
liquor. ** i » 

Temporary — lasting for, a ^hort time, e,g,. It was a temporary 
appointment. 

Xemporai— as opposed to spiritual, secular, eg. His temporal 
possessions are si^pall. 
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Exercise 

1 . Fill up the blanks in^ the following with suitable words 

The Judge ’sentenced him to death for the of homicide. Th;?-. 

of smoking should be discouraged. Apostacy is a ^hich is 

punished by the church. He was never to drinking. But was 

always to doing good to others. 1 whether he can be let 

off without punishment, for he is of taking unfair means at the 

examination. Though the prisoner was set at , yet his of 

movement was curtailed Newton the laws of gravitation and 

Galileo the telescope. The coppersmith is an and the 

painter is an . The Headmaster made in the routine in 

^ iew of the in the instructive staff. 

2 . Make sentences to distinguish between 

Allusion and Illusion ; Bier and* Buyer ; Costume and Custom ; 
Imperial and Imperious ; p4.ople and Pupil ; Register and 
Registrar; Tetnper and Tamper; (Contagious ■ and Infectious*; 
Compulsion and^ Obligation ; Womanly and Wompnish ; Refuse, 
and Deny ; Verbal and Verbose. 



PART IV 


CHAPTER I 

INTERCHANGE OP PARTS OP SPEECH 

I. In English the same word may be used in 
different parts of speech. This is grammatically known 
as the Interchange of Parts of Speech. The following 
list of words shoulfl be carefully studied : — 

Above — (l) Noun : — The above is'k quotation from Shakespeare. 

He received the command from above. 

(2) Adj. — The above remarks do not nold good in all 

cases. 

(3) Adv. — He looked above. 

(4) Prep. — The bird flew above his head. 

About — (i) Adv. — I do not know how this came about. 

(2) Prep. — The patient is about to die. He is about my 
age 

After — (t) Ad j.— The afte'*^ period of his life was happy. 

(2) Adv.— Rama came immediately after. 

(3) Prep. — The train arrived three after the in- 

cident 

{4) Conj. -'-He did his work after he' had been thrice 
reminded. 

All — ■ (l) Noun — He has lost his little all. 

(3) My— All men went there. 

{3) Adv.— This w all right j he was all alone there. 

(4) Indef. Pron — All went there except my son. 

Aiiy^ (i) Adj. o 00k will suit you. 

(2) Pron. — Come, brave men, if there be any among you, 
• to die in the cause of the country. 

(3) Adv.— was interrupted and could not proceed 

any u^re. 

*4 
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As— (i) Relative PiDn. - Such boys as have already applied 
should be admitted. This is the same pen as I 
wrote with yesterday, 

(2; Rel. Adv. — He fell into a swoon as he heard the news. 

(3) C'onj — 1 could not go out, as the night was dark. 

N.B. — No. (2) is a subordinative conjunction according to ‘^ome. 

Before— (i) Adv.—AIways-Iook before 

(2) Prep .-- 1 appeared as a witness before the Royal 

Commission 

(3) Conj. — Consider well, before you finally decide. 

Better— (i Noun — Pay heed to what your say. 

(2) Verb — He tried to hctter his position in life. 

(3) Adj. — I was better yesterday. His book is good, but 

yours is a better c:«ie. 

(4) ^dv. — I cannot work better than Haii. 

Both — v'l) Bx^n.—Both of us will go there. » 

'2) hd].--Both the sisters are graduates Both men 
applied for the Same post. 

(3) Conj. — Both he and his brother have been warned. 
But— (i) Noun — Put me no buis. 

(2) Verb— jffw/ me no buts. 

(3) Rel Pron. — There was none but cried shame on the 

ruffian. 

{4) Adv.-f^';‘He has hut one enemy, and that is his temper. 

(5) Paep.— He did nothing hut laugh. Who hut my friend 

can save me ? 

(6) Coni.— He came here, but went away without seeing 

me 

By— (i) Adv. — Was there any one 7 They stood wonder- 
ingly by. 

(2) Prep . — 1 sat by my brother. 

Close— (i) Noun — The melting came to a close at 5 p.m. 

(2) Adj .— 1 cannot stay for long in such close atmos-* 

phere. The intimsfey ifetween the two boys grew* 
rather close. 

(3) Verb — He closed the door upon me. 

( 4 ) Adv. — They sat very c/ojetoench other. 



Either— 

Each— 

Else— 

Enough’ 

^ew— 

For — 
Half^ 

Like- 

Little- 

Live-' 
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(1) Pron — of these routes .will take you to Cal- 

cutta. ^ 

(2) Distributive Ad]. — Policemen stood on either side of 

the street. 

*3) Co-ord. Conj. — Such a man is either a god or a giant. 
Either Rama or Hari wins the prize this year. 

Cl) Pron. — He gave each of them a pice. 

(2) Adj. — Each boy got a pice. 
i i) Adj — Who else can do this ? 

(2j Adv. — How else could it be done ? 

<3) Co-ord. Conj.’— You must stop ; else you shall be 
punished. 

— (1) Noun or Pron.— He gave me enough. 

(2) Adj. — He has enough strength left in him. 

(3) Adv. — He was sir qt\^ enough to do the work. 

(1) Adj. — Feijo men can go there. 

(2) l\on.— Very /tfw responded to the cSlI. 

(3) Collective Noun — 1 found only a few men in the room 

( =* a /Isw of men, as in the expression “a many 
boys^'). 

(1) Conj. — He could not go the^e^ybr he was ill. 

(2) Prep — There is a letter/^7r you. 

(I) Noun — He gave me half oi the fruit ; the bread was 
divided into two equal halves, 

(2 Adj.— The men were pul on hdif ration. I'he boy» 
wore pants. 

(3) Adv. — Our task was half finished. 

(1) Noun— When shall we see his like again } 

(2) Adj. — Having the force of a Preposition — He is like 

my younger brother. 

(3) Verb — I do not like that man. 

(1) Noun — He gave me a little of the ink. Many a Utile 

makes a mickle. * * 

(2) Adj — He is^a little child. 

(3) Adv. — M} father is little anxious for all that is 

happening. 

(i) Verb — He lives a happy life. 
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Many- 

Much- 

More— 

Mext— 

MeitlieT- 

Near- 

Needs— 

None— 

Only— 


• (i) Aoun — A great many of such cooks will spoil the 
broth. 

{2) Ad].— I found many persons waiting there. 

(3) Indef Pron.— Many think that the result will be dis- 
. astrous. 

(1) Noun— I can tell you only this much and nothing 

more. 

(2) Adj. — There was much unnecessary talk. 

(3) Adv.--He was much interested in the story. 

(1) Noun — He did more for me than 1 asked him to do. 

(2) Adj.— Many more boys were admitted. 

(3) Adv. — He was more pleased than his brother 

(1) Adj. —The question will be t^iken up at the next 

meeting. 

(2) Adv. — The question will be considered next^ 

(3) Prckp — He lives next to my house. 

(4) Noun— Tell me in your next how you are doing. 

-(i) Pron. — He gave me money and advice, though 1 
wanted neither, 

(2) Adj — Neither party won the' match. 

(3) Qox\].— Neither he nor his brother is competent to 

do the work. 

(1) Adj. — He longed to see his near and dear ones. 

(2) Adv — rtc went near^ for he wished to get a clearer 

view. 

(3 Verb — The party neared the village, 

(4) Prep — He went near the table of the teacher. 

(1) Noun— Look to the needs of the boys. 

(2) Verb — Ram needs my assistance. 

(3) Adv.— He must needs teW him everything frankly. 

(1) Pron.— I asl^ed them to coDDe, but none came. 

(2) Adj. — “Gold and silver have I none,** 

(^) Adv.— He was none the* worse for liquor. 

(1) Adj. — He lost \\\sonly child. 

(2) Adv. — He only cried and did nothing else. 

(3) Con] -*Come in by all means ; (^nly make no noise. 
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OtherwiSd— (1) Adj. — His brother, was quite otherwise, 

(2) Adv. — In the circumstances he cannot 60 otherwise. 
3) Conj. — Speak ; otherw'ee you die. 

^ast — (i) Adj — He now atones for his past misdeeds. 

* (2) Noun — India has a glorious past, 

(3 Prep — It is now past ten o’clock. 

Right — (i) Adj.— He was the right man in the right place. 

(2) Adv, — The sun went down right on our dank. 
f3) Noun— He had no right to say this. 

(4) Verb — He went about fighting, to right the wrongs 
ot the poor. 

Bouild*- fi) Noun — The constable w'ent on his ustial rounds. 

(2) Adj. — This is a round ball. 

(3) Adv. — With proper treatment he cam <5 round. 

(4) Verb— A Portuguese navigi.tor rounded the South 

Cape. 

(5) Prep —They sat round the table. 

Save— (1) Ve»-b—God»jflw our Gracious King. 

(2) Prep. — All save honour is gone. 

Since— Prep. — He has been ill since Thursday. 

(2) Conj. — It is five months since I last heard him speak. 

I gave him the loan, sin'^j^ he wanted it badly. 

(3) Adv.— The crowd dispersed two hours since. 

So - (l) Noun— I asked what he meant, and he told me so 

and so. 

(2) Pren. — He is an honest man, ifnd he has always 

been so. 

(3) Adv. — I was so weak that 1 could not attend the 

meeting. . f 

(4'i Conj. — He weak j .y he cannot speak. 

Some— (i) Pron.— say that there will be a famine this year. 

(2) Adj .— He grfve me some bread to eat. 

(3] Adv —Some five hundred perisons formed the crowd. 

Somewhat— (i) Noun— He is somewhat of a sc hol^ir (something — 
^^n unfixed quantity or number ). 

(2) Adv. V He was somewhat tired of this work. 
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Many- 

Much- 

More— 

Next-- 

Neither 

Near- 

Needs— 

None— 

Only— 


• (i) I^foun — Pi. many of such cooks will spoil the 

broth. 

(2) Adj —1 found many persons waiting there. 

(3) Indef Pron.— ^any think that the result will be dis- 

, astrous. 

(1) Noun — 1 can tell you only this much and nothing 
more. 

(j) Adj. — There was much unnecessary talk. 

(3) Adv. — He was much interested in the story. 

(1) Noun — He did more for me than I asked him to do. 

(2) Adj.— Many more boys were admitted. 

(3) Adv. — He was mor9 pleased than his brother 

(1) Adj. —The question will be taken up at the next 

meeting. 

(2) Adv. — The question will be considered next, 

(3) Prep --He lives next to my house. 

(4) Noun - Tell me in your next how you are doing. 

-(i) Pron.— He gave me money and advice, though I 
wanted neither T 

(2) Adj er party won the match. 

(3) Con].— Neither he nor his brother is competent to 

do the work. 

(1) Adj — He longed to see his near and dear ones 

(2j Adv — He went near, for he wished to get a clearer 
view. 

(3 Verb — The party neare/i the village. 

(4' Prep — He went near the table of the teacher. 

(ij Noun — Look to the needs of the boys 

(2) Verb — Pam needs my assistance. 

(3) Adv— He must needs te\\ him everything frankly. 

(1) Pron - I ask;cd tl^j^m to come, but none came. 

(2) Adj.- “Gold and silver have I none'' 

^3) Adv.-- He was none the worse for liquor. 

(1) Ad] — He lost his only child 

(2) Adv.— He only cried and did nothing else. 

(3) Conj —Come in by all means ; m!y make no noise.. 
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Otherwise— <i) Adj.— His brother was quite otherwise 

(2) Adv — In the circumstances he cannot do otherwise 
3; C on]. — Speak , othtiuve you die 

^ast — (0 Ad] — He now atones tor his past mi-scieecls 

(2) Noun -India his a jjloriOus p ist 
3 Prep —It IS now past ten o’clock 

Right — (i) Ad] He was the r^^hi m in in the ri hi place 
^2J Adv. — Ihe sun went down noht on out flank, 
f U Noun— He had no rtghi to say this. 

(4) Verb He went about iighlinj, ♦o rtpnt the wrongs 
ot the poor 

Round fi) ^oun — J he constable went on his ii^'ual ^riunis 

ft 

(j) Adi — I his IS a round ball 

(3) Adv — With proper ticatmcnt lie i am? u 

(^4; Verb A Poituguese navigator » \ied the Sout'' 
C ipe • 

(51 Prep - 1 hey sat round the table 

Save — (0 Verb Goc>jflV^ OUi Gracious King 
(2> Prep — All honoui is gone 
Since *1/ Prep -He has been ill Thuisday 

(2; Conj — It IS five months sime 1 last he iid him speak 
1 gave him the loan, sin^p he wanted il badly. 

(3) Adv.— 1 he crowd dispersed two honis sinte 
So ~ (i) Noun — I asked what he meant, and he told me so 

and so 

( ) Prrn— He is an honest man, «»'nd he has ilways 
been so 

(3) Adv — I was so weak tnat I could not attend the 
meeting. 

(4 Conj — Ke i» weak , he cannot speak. 

Some — (I) Pron •-^Some say that there will be a famine this year. 

(2) Ad]. He g^e me bread to cal 

(3) Adv - home five hundred pct,sons foinied theciowd 

Somewhat— (1 ; Noun — r*e IS somtwha* of a sc hoi ir (s imethmg — 
4^n unfixed quantity or number' 

(2) Adv V-He was somewhat tired of this work. 
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Sound — (i) Noun — 1 heard the Mound distinctly. 

(2) Adj. — He possesses 502 ^ 72 ^ health. He is a man of 

sound sens^ 

(3) Verb— He sounded the note of warning ; an empty 

vessel sounds much. 

K 

Still — (1) Noun — In the still of the night the man noiselessly 
crept into the house. 

(2) Adj. — It was the still hour of the night. 

(3) Verb- -It is only God who can still the raging storm. 

(4) Adv. — The child is still crying for the moon. 

(5) Con]*.— He was poor ; still he did not yield to 

temptation. 

Straight— (i) Adj. — He drew a straight line. 

(2) Adv. — He went straight to the Railway station. 

(3) Verb — The teacher asked me to straight the line. 

Such — (i) Ad].— boys are not wanted in my school. 

(2) Indef Demons. Adj —He came to see me on such a 

day. 

(3) Pron— He ib a writer ; 1 am not such. 

That — (1) Rel Pron.-- The ring that I received as a present has 

been lost. 

(2) Demons. Pvou.— That is the boy ol whom I was 

speaking. 

(3) Dem. Adj. — That boy was crying. 

(4) Conj,~He said that he would go. 

Thau — (1) Con].— He seems to be more clever than his younger 

brother (is). 

(2) Prep.— He will not take more than five minutes to go 
there. 

Then- (i) Noun — The children have been waiting since then. 

(2) Adj. — Mr. ^Chat[jerji, the ^hen Headmaster of the 

school, was a strict disciplinarian. 

(3) Adv — He was then at Ran7ghat. 

(4) Conj —If this is possible, then what is not 7 

Till — (j) Verb — He was tilling the soil with his own hands. 

(2) Prep. — He waited thereat// evening. 

(3) Conj.— He waited there till his Waster returned. 
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Up — (i) Noun— I have passed through many upi and downs 

in life. 

(2} Achr — He was up early in the morning and went out 
for a walk. • 

(3) Prep. — The man went up the ladder. * 

(4) Ad].— The up train is coming. 

A'./?.— No (4) — Some grammarians, however, parse it as an 
adverb, making it equivalent to *'up (going) train." 

Very — (1) Adj.— This is the very boy who came here in the 

morning. 

(2) Adv. — He is wry weak in mathematics 
Well : — (i) Noun — He has sunk a naell in the house. 

(2) Verb — Affection welled up in his heart. 

(3) Adj.— *He said he was quite well. 

(4) Adv. — He is now working very well. 

(5) Conj. — Wellt what have you to say^n this point? 

' Will : — (l]P Noun— This is my last will. • 

(2) V erb, trans. principal — //« willed the property away. 

(3) Verb — Auxiliary — He will go. 

(4' Verb, tracis. principal (intend)— What I wilU I do 
not, and what I will not, that 1 do. — The Holy Bible. 

What: — ^ (i) Rel. Pron. — What you say is true (that + which), 

(2) Interrogative Adj. — Wkat man will be so foolish as 

to say this ? 

(3) Inter. Pron. — What is your n;ime ? 

(4) Adv. — What with ill-health and what with bereave- 

ments the man has been much pulled down. 

(5) Conj. — What 1 are you also ungrateful ? 

While (1) Noun— He does not waste a while. 

(2) Verb He whiled his precious time. 

(3) Adv. - If the boy was returning home^^he *ell 

into a swoon. 

(4) Conj. — Yhu do not tvork, muhile your younger brother 

is a plodding student. 

Worth : — <i) Noun — Whatsis the worth of such a promise? 

(2) ^dj. — With the force of a Preposition — \\,\s worth 

whilft to iemember the words. 

(3) Verb (Defective) — ‘’Woe worth the chase, woe worth 

the^ay’^ (=*wore be to the day). 
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Exercise. 

1 . Parse the italicised words in the following’: — He received 
the command from above. He came immediatel}' after. I gave 
him such things as he could easily carry. Both Kam and his 
brother have passed. There was none wept for him. i Who 
else can do this 1 She is my daughter. It was a /rVe tiger 
that I saw. Many more things were stolen. He was more cruel 
than his father. I went near the house of my friend. He came 
near when he was asked by me. 1 must needs come. The young 
Zaminder looked to the needs of his tenants. With the doctor's 
treatment he came round quickly. The Inspector went round 
the classes. He was then at Knshnagar. If he can play false, 
then there is none on whom I can rely. He went by the up train. 
They have not yet come back. He tried his best, yet he failed. 

2. Use the following in as many different parts of speech as 
you can: — As, But, Either, Many,' Next, Neither, Past, Right, 
Round, Save, .^ince, So, Still, That, Very, What and While. 

d. Use 'WelP as a noun, ‘Worth' as an adjective, ‘Tip* as a noun, 
Straight' as a verb, ‘Sound' as a noun and anadj., ‘Somewhat' as a 
noun, ‘Save’ as a preposition. ‘None' as a pronoun and as an 
adjective, ‘Much' as a noun, ‘Enough* as an adverb, and ‘By* as 
an adverb and a preposition. 

II.-~ Further instances of words used in different 
parts of speech. 

(1) Adv — He came back quickly. 

(2) Adj. — He entered the house by the back door. 

(a) Noun— He patted me on the back. 

(4) Verb — He could do nothing in his profession unless 
hacked by Mr. Roy. 

(1; Prep.— Every boy was present there except his 
brother. 

(2) Verb,— The Magistrate is excepted from the ordinary 
rule. 

(1) Noun— He has a ’small head. 

(2) Adj. — He is the head^rxsexi^^ol the village. Who is 
the head captain of the team ? 

(3) Verb— His name heaas the list., 

(1) Noun— This is the longSind short of the story, 

(2) Verb— I long to see you again. 


Back 


Except— 


Bead 
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(3) Ad].— It is a long story. 

(4) Adv, — 1 cannot wait long. 

Second : — (1 ) Noun - Sixty seconds m^ke a minute. 

(2; Verb — He the resolution. . 

(3) Adj. — He is the second boy in the class. 

Too ,1) Adv. — He is too dull to understand this. 

(2J Conj. — The Swarajists too cheered the Ministerial 
party. 

The : — (1) Def. Article— I found the boy there. 

x2) Demons. Adv.— So much the worse for him. 

(3) Relative Adv. — The more you mix with them, the 
more you will profit by it. 

Wrong : — (1) Noun— He did not do you anv wrong. 

(2) Adj. — Your ansiler is wrong, 

(3) Verb— He never wronged his neighbours. 

III. T6e same word may be used both as a noun 
and a verb, 

Age — Verb— He is aging 

Noun — His a§e is twenty years. 

Air— N. — Tbe matter look air, 

*V,— They aired their grievances. 

Arm — N. — Man has two arms, 

V. — He was armed with a gun. •• 

Bag— N. — He put his things in a hag, 

V.— He bagged a large game. 

Beard-**- N. — He keeps a long heard, • 

V.— He bearded the lion in his den. 

Bell — N — The school bell is ringing. 

V. — Who is to bell the cat 7 

Black— N. — The door of South African trade is shut against 

the blacks. 

V. -He blacky hj^ own shoes. 

Book— N — This is a good book. 

V. — He hooked himself for Calcutta. 

JBottle— N. — The spirit was kept in a bottle, 

V. — He ^ttled up his anger. 
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Box— 

ancli— 

Brave— 

Breast- 

Brief— 

Brook- 

Cage— 

Clotid— 

Court- 

Cow— 

Doctor— 

Dog— 

Dust- 

Elbow— 

* 

Eye — 
Face - 
Finger— 


N. 1 gave him a ho%. 

V. He hoxtd my ear 

N. — The tree h^s many branches. 

V. The river here branches off into two directions* 
N. — The brave deserve the fair. t. 

V. — I cannot brave an angry father. 

N. - His beard descended to his breast, 

V. — The drowning man was breasting \.\\g waves. 
N. — The barrister accepted the brief, 

V. The barrister has been briefed, 

N. — A small brook was flowing by. 

V. I cannot brook this msulU 

N. — The small bird was put in a cage. 

V.‘ r* The bird was safely caged. 

N.- clouds appeared in the sky. 

V.- -Hisf partiality clouded his vision. 

N.« —Yesterday he aittended the court. 

V.- “T he prisoners courted arre.^'t, 

N.- -Many cows were grazing there. 

V.- -He was cowed down by threats. ’ 

N.- Good doctors are not available here. 

V,- -He doctored his patient carefully. 

N.- -The dog was barking. 

V.— The Policeman dogged his steps. 

N.- -He carefully swept the dust. 

V. — He dusted the tables and chairs. 

N. -He got hurt on his elbow. 

V,- They r! oowed t\\e\T way through the crowd. 

N.- 1 do not kiiow hCw he injured his eye. 

V,- The Policeman eyed him from head to foot. 

N.- -His face beamed with joy. 

V.- The two armies lay facing eaoh other. 

N- -His fingers are delicate. 

V.- -He skilfully fingered the instrufbent. 
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Foot— N. — The ruler is one foot long. 

V. — He fooUd all the distance from home. 

HabfC — N. — The habit of smoking should be avoided. 

« V.— He habited himself like si yogi. 

House-tr N. — He is building a decent house. 

V. — The school was ill housed. 

Husband — N. — Her husband was cruel. 

V. — The housekeeper carefully husbanded the meat. 
Iron— N. — Iron is a useful metal. 

V. — The washerwoman ironed the clothe.s. 

Light — N.— Owls cannot bear ihe light of the sun. 

V. — He lighted the lamp. 

Lord — N. — He was the absolute lord of everything. 

• V. — He had the mind to lord it over all. 

Man- N. — Man is a rational being. ^ 

V. — The ship was manned with Indian crew. 


IV. Further nouns used as verbs. 

Milk-He is milking th§ cow. 

Paper — The contract was only for papering the walls. 

Pen— I j^nned the letter in a hurry. The cattle were penned. 
People— The city was thickly 

Picture — The writer has carefully pictured the horrors of war. 

Prey— Gloomy thoughts on his youthful mind. A decayed 

mind preyed on his exhausted frame. 

Rein— He has reined his passions. 

Rock — The nurse rocked the child in its cradle. 

School — He was schooled in adversity. 

Second— He seconded my resolution. 

Ship— They shipped the cargo from Hongkong, 

Shoe — 1 sent for the man to shoe i#iy hoise. 

Skin — The sheep was skinned and quartered. 

Slow — The speed of the train gradually slovsed down. 

Steam* The Darjeeling Mail steamed off*from Sealdah. 

Subject — He subjected me to torture. 

Sun — He was suny^g his clothes. 
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Tone — He toned down his style. 

Water - The streets are watered during the summer. 

Weather -“The trained crew easily weathered the storm. 

Winter— The army wintered in Naples. 

Word — He worded his petition carefully. 

Exercise. 

1 . Use the following words in as many different parts of 
speech as possible : — Back, Except, Head, Second. 

2. Make sentences with the following words both as verbs 
and nouns : — Age, Air, Rag, Beard, Bell, Book, Breast, Brief, 
Court. Cow, Doctor, Eye, Foot, Iro.i, Lord. 

3. Use the following woods as verbs : — Milk, Pen, Picture, 
School, Shoe, Suifi- Water, Winter. 

4. Parse the words italicised in the following (i) He is too 
weak to walk. (2) He too joined the conspiracy, (3) So much 
the worse for him. (4) The more, the rriferrier. (5) This is the 

and short of the story. (6) He came quickly. (7) Such 
nonsense will not be tolerated. (8) He is a good speakiir : 1 am 
not such (9) He had to wait ^*7/ morning. (10) He had to wait 
till the party return edy. 



CHAPTER II 


PHRASES AND IDIOMS. 

I. Meaning of the word 'Idiom'. 

An Idiom is the habit or mode of speech peculiar 
to a language. There are peculiarities of grammatical 
structure and phraseology in a language, which are 
sanctioned by usage, even if these may violate the 
ordinary rules of grammar. These are called the 
idioms of the lariguage. Idioms are chiefly divided 
into two classes, (i) Graimmatical, (2) Phraseological. 
Tlramiriatical idioms refer to those forms of ^jraminatical 
construction, which, though appearing ko violate the 
ordinary rules of grammar, are sanctioned by usage ; 
All hut he remained in the class ; It's me j That's 

him. 

A phraseological lidioin is a peculiar use of a parti- 
cular word OT combination of words used in a sense 
other tlian the usually accepted sense ; e.g.^ Is there 
rooiu for any more admissions in the class ? It is not 
wise to fly in the face of danger. 

II. Some idiomatic phrases illustrated in short 
sentences. 

AhOV^all — abo^e all a man of honestyff.^., leaving aside 
every sideration). 

After all— I//, «//, a very slight offence that cost him 

his placy examination (f.c., inspite of all that can 

be said a irajn. .t). ^ 

Allinall '1 wds pernor is all in all in the administration (all- 
powerful).* train' . # , 

All the the same to us whether he comes now or 

not (*.«., I ^^not make much difference). He failed 
V many tim^*^^^ P\s attempts, but he was a. good organiser 
all the earn. 
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All over — He was covered with dust all over (from head to foot). 

Above board — The conduct of the officer was fair and above 
hoard (z e , plain and straightforward) 

Ab to ; As for — As to or as for my experience in teaching I had 
better refer you to the testimonials that I submit (con- 
cerning;). 

As it were- A good teacher is. as it were, the intellectual father 
of his pupils (as he would be if he were). 

As if— He felt as if chilled to the marrow (almost). 

As such — He is my elder brother, and as suchy his authority must 
be obeyed. 

At all — He does not at all pay heed to my advice. 

At best — He is at best an average scholar, {Le.y taking the best 
view of his attainments). 

At one’s best — The speaker was at his best this night, (/ ^ , in 
his best form). ** 

At any rate— ^The headmaster was inclined to grant my prayer 
at any r(>te he did not reject it at the time. 

At daggers drawn —The two brothers were at daggers drawn with 
each other (openly hostile). 

At hand— The school holidays, are at hand (i.e., drawing near). 

In hand — The business in hand must be finished at the earliest 
opportunity. 

At home in — The boy was quite at home m Geography (thorough 
ly familiar with). 

At one’s fingers’ ends— He had the multiplication tables at his 
fingers' ends {i.e,, at his command). 

At one’s wits’ end — I'he youth was at his wits' end at this sudden 
calamity (sadly perplexed). 

At SigesJl fi^Bevens — The office papers were ai s'^^xes and sevens^ 
an'S'ttfe'Wfficulty of the new clerk was great (in confusion). 

At the eleventh hour — The Civil Surgeon was calWd in at the 
eleventh hour^ and no help could be rent ered to the 
patient {i.e.y at the last moment). 

III. Some very common idiomri : tbeir special 
uses illustrated. , 

At all, In all ; At last. At length ; At l^ast. In the 
least ; At times ; At a time ; In ti me, no time ; 
Behind time. Behind the times ; By ar id byjBy the bye 
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Well up in'— The candidate is wll up tn Geography (strong). 

Well up for — He was w#// up for the public test (quite prepared 
for). * 

With a view to — The Ma^strate went; there vnih a view to hold 

^ an enquiry into the matter (for the purpose pf). 

In vle^ of— Everything was held ready in view of the visit of 
the Inspector of Schools (against). 

On the contrary — She never pampered her child ; on the contrary 
she treated him most unkindly (f.e., on the other hand). 

To the COntraiy— The judge took the plaintiff's view of the case 
notwithstanding the very cogent arguments brought for- 
ward to the contrary (t.#., in contradiction). 

The Other day — The other day I found him walking by the rivcf^ 
side (recently)! 

5 very other day — He had an attack of fever every other day ioa 
alternate days). ♦ 


Exercise 

1 . What does 'Idion\| mean 7 Classify Idioms and illustrate your 
answer. 

2. Explain and illustrate the following idiomatic phrases 
Above alh after all, at all, all in all, all the same, all at once, 
all over ; As if, as it were ; At best, at one's best ; at hand, in 
hand • At last, at length ; Hand in han^ hand to hand ; In 
favour of, in favour with ; On the contrary, to the contrary ; 
In case, in case of, in the case of ; Over again, over and over 
again ; The other day, every other day. 

3. Correct any errors of idiom in the follonring : — The date of 
the examination is in hand. He is at the best an ordinary painter. 
The doctor was sent for in the eleventh hour. He has not 
paid me in all, H e paid me Rs. 30 at alL By and by, please 
tell me how Ram Babu is doing. I could not be there at time 
to catch the train. Thecergeant in^ pursuance of the thief. 
The thing was done in pursuit of a resolution previously 
passed. The train reached Sealdah ten minutes behind the 
time. Your theories are Behind time. The magistrate went 
there with a view of holding an enquiry* In view to the visit 
of the magistrate people mustered strong. He went out for a 
svalk at a time. 
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IV. SonSie more \diomatic phrases illustrated 

(а) C. U. Af. 1915 : — In the least, at all, in accord*- 
ance with, in spite of, on the contrary. 

(б) C. U. M, 1918 : In spite of, in accordance with, 
all along, by degrees, all the same, as well as, once in a 
way, at first hand. 

(ci C. U. M, 1920 : — To lose one’s head, to cast about 
for, to turn over a new leaf, to strike home, to come to’ 
terms. 

'{di C. U M. 1921 ; — To run to waste, to go a long 
way, to make headway, to break lose, to chime in with, 
to come to a head, to set at naught, to pay one’s way. 

{€) C. U. M, 1924 : — In fault, at fault, succeed to, 
succeed in, cry against, cry (down, bring about, bring 
forward. 

Illustrations 

(а) la the least — See Sec. Ill above. 

At all - See Sec. Ill above. 

In accordance with — The petition was drawn up in accordance 
with the rules of the institution , 

In spite of— He failed to attend my class, in spite of my repeated 
warnings. , 

On the oontrary— See Sec. Ill above. 

(б) In spite of— See {a) above. 

In acoordsnee with— Ditto. Ditto. 

All along '-AU along he worked with honesty. 

By degrees— i?)/ degrees the boy became accustomed to discipline. 
All the same— See Sec. 11. above. 

As well as — Karim as well as his brother Rahim succeeded in the 
long run. ' 

Once in a wy— It waa only once in a way that he would visit his 
family (occasionally). Such strange things happen only 
once tn a way. 
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At first hand - He received the informatit^ at first ttand (from the 
original source). 

tf) To lose one’ll head — Even a strong man is sure to lose his 
head at such a crisis. ^ 

JTO cast about for — The sly fox was casting about for^3in opportunity 
frying to find out). 

To tarn over a new leaf * It is never too late to turn over a new 
leaf m life {i.e,, to change for the better). 

To strike home — Strike home, and the victory will be yours (to 
impress). 

To come to terms —The parties in dispute at last came to terms 
(settled their dispute). 

(d) To ran to waste — AH his energies were running to waste for 
want of proper advice (pasted). 

To go a long way — His words will go a long waof to establish 
friendly relations between the parties (f.r.^greatly help). 

• 

To make headway —Liberal education has made much headway 
among the Hindus (t.tf., made great progress). 

To break loose — The horse broke loose from the stable (i e., burst 
forth by breaking the ropes, etc.). 

To chime in with— The views of the author do not chime in with 
thSse of the public. 

To come to a head — The boil has come to a head and has to be 
opened. 

To set at naught— Do not set his authority at naught (i.e,, defy)^ 

To pay one’s way— He somehow got over his difficulties and 
began to pay his way to live free from debt). 

(e) In fault ( 2 .^., guilty) — He had no difficulty in finding out the 
party in fault and punish them. 

At fault— The scent of th^ dog was at fault, and the prey got out 
of sight i[puz/led, weak). • 

Succeed to— Shah JehaLtiasuct^sded to the throne. 

Succeed in — He did not succeed in the enterprise. 

Cry against — ^'Fhe vhole nation cried against the measure in one 
voice, but mo purpose protested). 
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Cry down — It is a bad ^ sign of the times when they try down 
morality deprecate). Interested persons b* gan to 
cry down the reform. 

Bring about — I do not know how reconciliation was finally 
brought about between the friends (caused to happen). 

Bring forward— The counsel brought forward many convincing 
arguments to prove that his client was innocent (sub- 
mitted, adduced). 

V. Farther idiomatic phrases Ulastrated 

1. To be bard np— They do not seem to realise how hard up I 

am at the present moment (/.e., short of funds). 

2. To be bigh time— 7 ^ is high time that you should look after 

the welfare of your children {i.e., the time is almost past). 

3. To be up and doing — The 6oy was up and doing and went 

on with the revision of his old lessons (^.e., began to work 
in right earnest). 

4. To bid fair — He to become an eminent doctor 

he has made a very good beginning and his success is 
almost assured). 

: 5. To bring to light — The whole thiiig was brought to light 
by the prompt action taken by the Inspector of Criminal 
Intelligence (unearthed). 

6. To cut short — Her life was cut short by the cruel hand of 

death (»,#., put an untimely end to). 

7. To fall flat— His advice seems to have fallen on the 

audience (i.e., to have produced no effect). 

8. To fall short — The actual expense fell far short of the 

estimate (f.F., was much less than). 

9. To get off scot free — The real culprits seem to have got off 

scoUfree (i.e., to have entirely escaped punishment). 

10. To give airs— The man gave himself the airs of a prince 

had the pretensions of). 

IX. To give rise to— His conduct Wse to misgivings in my 

mind (i.e.y caused). 

(• 

12. To give vent to— She then gave vent to her feelings in a 
torrent of tears (t.e., expressed >1 ithou ^pny reserve). 
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13. To go hard with — The decision of athe headfnaster will ^ 

hard with most of the poor boys (ue. , act unfavourably 
against). • 

14. To ho-d good —The rule does not hold good in every case 

^ (*.# , is not effective). * 

15- TojEoepbody and soxil together— It is next to impossible 
to keep body and soul together on this poor pittance 
barely sufficient to sustain life). 

16. To keep the wolf from the door— 1 somehow managed to 

keep the wolf front the door with whatever I earned (t e^^ 
to sustain life). 

17. To koep the pot boiling— As in 16. 

18. To keep home — He asked his sister to keep home for him 

(manage his hdme). 

ip. To keep late honrs — The habit of keeping late hours by 
students must be discouraged (t e., not coming home till 
late in,the night) . » 

20. To look sharp -Look sharp and find a i^om elsewhere as I 

can not let you stay here much longer (1. e., make haste). 

21. To make good — ruffian made good his escape in the 

darkness of the night {i,e.f effected . 

22. To make the most of — He made the most of his leisure 

periods, and learned a good deal (spent them to his best 
advantage). 

23. To make the best of — We should always try to make the best 

of a bad case (/.e., to take the situation as lightly as 
possible). 

24. To tell upon— He has been working incessantly for the last 

five days, and this has visibly told upon his health 
(affected, injured). 

25. To take to heart— The young girl took the loss of her mother 

greatly to heart gnd committed suicide (1.#., the sorrow 
greatly«ffected her). • * 

26. To take heart— 1 sadvjsed him to take heart and make a 

further effort (t.tf., not to lose hope). 

^ • 

27. To take air — 1 do not really understand how the secret took 

atr (was divulged). 
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28. To take t6 one’s lie^ls— The neighbours raised an alarm and 

the thief took to his heels {i.e,^ escaped). 

29. To pocket an Insnlt—He is not the man to pocket an insult^ 

to take it without a protest). 

3a To pick a 'Quarrel— 'He is always trying to pick a quarrel 
with me (i.#., to find out an excuse for a quarrel). 


Exercise 

1. Explain the following phrases and use them in short 
sentences .‘—Inspite of; by degrees; once in a way; at first 
hand ; to cast about for ; to turn over a new leaf ; to go a long 
way ; to come to a head ; to run to waste. 

2. Explain the following sentences : — 'I) It is high time that 

you should take care of your stuc^es. (2) The boy bids fair to 
become the best painter in the schcSl. (3) The times are so hard 
that 1 can n(?t keep the pot boiling. (4) He made the most of a 
bad case. ■ ( 5 ‘ The climate of this place has visibly told upon my 
health. (6) The young man took his failure greatly to heart and 
committed suicide.' (7) He was a fool ; he himself the airs 

of a scholar. ^8) He is not in the ha»>it of pocketing an insult. 
(9) He took great pains to ensure that the secret did not take air. 
UO) His useful career was cut short by the’ cruel hand of death. 

3. Distinguish between : — i) At fault and In fault. (2; Succeed 
to and Succeed in. (3) Cry against and Cry down. 4> To take heart 
and To take to heart. 5) To take air and To take the air. (6) By and 
by and By-the bye. (7) In time and In no time. (8> In case of and 
In the case of. (9) At best and At one's best. (10) Once again 
and Once and again. 


CHAPTER III 
COMMON ERRORS • 

Boys should be on their guard against the following 
mistakes in grammar and idiom, which they are very 
apt to commit. Typical errors are selected. 

I. Nouns — Misuse of Number 

Erroneous Correct 


1. The Headmaster 
passed order yesterday. • 

2. The furnitures are 
for sale. • 

3. The animal has 
many offsprings, 

4. 1 got mahy in- 
formations, 

5. *He wrote many 
poetries, 

6. He is in straitened 
circumstance, 

7. My circumstance 
does not allow this. 

8. His hairs are grey^ 

9. He has only three 
grey hair on his head. 

10. My* father gave* 
me good advices, , 

1 1 . The offending post- 
man was brought to his 
sense. 


1. The Headmaster 
passed orders yesterday. 

2. The •furniture is 
for sale. » 

3. TRe animal has 
many offspring, 

4. I got much inform- 
ation, 

5. He wrote much 
poetry or many poems, 

6. 'He IS in straitened 
circumstances, 

7. My circumstances 
do not allow this. 

8. His hair is grey. 

9. He has only three 
grey hairs on his head. 

it). My father gave me 
good advice. • 

1 1^. The offending post- 
man* was brought to his 
senses. 
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Erroneous , 

12. One must keep 
one’s words, 

13. He turned d*sa£ 
ears to my entreaties. 

14. He is a victim of 
circumstances 

15. Cuckoos do not 
feed their youngs, 

16. Curry and rice are 
wholesome. 


Correct 

12. One must keep 
one’s word. , 

13. He turned a deaf 
ear to my entreaties. 

14. He is a victim of 
circumstance, 

15. Cuckoos do not 
feed their young, 

i 5 . Curry and rice is 
wholesome. 


Exerc^e 

Correct the following : — He died without issues to succeed 
to his. throno. showered lilthy abuses on me. He takes 

foods three times a day. Dr. Bose and Acharyya Roy are 
famous genii of Science. He is a professor of Logics, but he 
can also teach Mathematic. He secured a first class in 
Economic. He was shocked at- seeing ^irts on the table. My 
cattles did not eat grasses in the morning He killed ten 
sheeps and nva deers. He is never fond of companies. He 
keeps both woods and coals for fuels in his kitchen. > He has 
not been out of door for the last three days. He is to all ap- 
pearances an honest man. The poet and historian are dead. 

IL Adjectives and their degrees of Comparison 

Incorrect Correct 

I . Shakespeare is great- 
er than all dramatists. 


2. He is much the 
cleverest of the two. 

3. To him pleasure is 
the supremesi good. 


1. Sliakespeare is the 
greatest of all dramatists ; 
or greater than all other 
dramatists. 

#He is much the 
cleverer of the two. 

3. Td him pleasure is 
the supren^e .good. 
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Incorrect 

4. They will leave by 
the nearest trztin. 

5. Hari Babu is the 
eldest man in the village. 

6. He is my elder, 

7. Ram is elder than 
Hari by six years. 

8. 'Phis is a latter edi- 
tion of the book. 

9. He arrived by the 
first and left by the latent 
Jtrain. 

10. He is superior than 
me in scholarship. 

T I. Death is more prefer^ 
/zble than dishonour. 


'' Correct 

4. They will leave by 
the next train. 

*5. Hari Babu is the 
oldest man in the village. 

6. He is my elder 
brother. 

7. Ram is older than 
Hari by six years, 

8. This is a later edi- 
tion of the book. 

9. He arrived by the 
first and left by the last 
train. 

10. He is^superior to me 
in scholarship. 

11. Death is preferable 
to dishonour. 


Exercise 

Correct the following 

His claim was prior than mine. That girl was cleverer among 
the two This is the longest route of the,- two. Socrates was 
w'lser th.in ill men. The elephant is bigger thc.n any quadruped. 
Of all other nations tie Americans are the richest He is the 
smartest and energetic boy in the wholt* class. The chiefest 
objection m that he is not scrupulous. I gavj him the last news 
on the siibj ct Diamond is the hardest of all other metals. No 
Jess than thirty students passed. 


II [. Ou the misuse of Vowels 

Incarrect ' ‘ Correct 

1. He is a M. iA.» in i. He is an M. A. in 

English. English. 

2. There is 'a H. E. 2. There is aw H. E. 

School in our vil\^e. Schoo^ in our village. 
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Incorrect • Correct 

3. The English are an 3. The English are a 

European nation. European nation. 

4. This is the picfture 4. This is the picture of 

of an unicorh. a unicorn. 

5. He acted as a um- 5. He acted as an um- 
pire. pire. 

Note — A Master of Arts, A Middle English School, A High 
English School are quite correct expressions, for in these cases 

the consonant sounds of M and H are expressed. 

Exercise 

Correct the following : — An £i:^opean gentleman came to see 
me. An weird spectacle met my eyes. There is a M. E. School 
in our village. *‘There is an uniform method is his work They 
started an workers’ association. A umpire’s decidon should be 
respected. The place is a hour’s journey from our village. 

IV. Articles wrongljr-omittedr or inserted 

Incorrect Correct 

1. He is a poet and i. He is a poet and 

a novelist. novelist, 

2. The cows ‘ are do- 2. Cows are domestic 

mestic animals. animals. 

3. Cow is a domestic 3. The cow or A cow 

animal. ^ is a domestic animal. 

4. The mathematics is 4 Mathematics is my 

ray favourite subject. favourite subject. 

5. He died of the 5.,. A\^A of fever, 

fever. 

6. Give me little water ,• 6.# Give me a little 

to drink. water to drink. 

7. Have you got cold ? 7. Have you got a\ 

cold. 
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Jncorrtct 

8, I caught cold three 
days ago. 

9. Last night he 
caugh^chill, 

10. The least mention 
of it cut him io quick, 

11. Vulture is bird of 
prey. 

1 2. Gold of Australia 

is superior to ^that of 

Burma. 

« 

• 1 3. He has got very 

strong headache, 

14. Winter season begins 
in the September, 

15. He is in * wrong 
when he says so. 

16. Rich are not always 
happy. 

17. The rich men are 
not always happy. 

18. Mahavarat is sacred 
book of Hindus, 

19. Almost all boys 
have been killed ; onjy few 
have been saved. 

20 Himalayas aJfe Ufty 
range of the mountains. 

^21. He gave me few 
books that I wanted. 


• Correct 

8. I caught a cold 
three days ago. 

9. Last . night he 
caught a chilk 

10. The least mention 
of it cut him to the quick, 

11. The vulture is a 
bird of prey. 

12. The gold ol Austra- 
lia is superior to that of 
Burma. 

13. He ha§ a very bad 
headache. ^ 

14. ThT3 winter season 
begins in September, 

15. He is m the wrong 
when he says so. 

16. The rich are not 
always happy. 

17. Rich men are not 
always happy. 

18. The Mahavarat is 
a sacred book of the 
Hindus, 

19. Almost all the boys 
have been killed *, only a 
^few have been saved. 

20. The Himalayas are 
a lofty^ range of mountains. 

21. He gave me the few 
books jthat 1 wanted. 
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^ Exercise 

Correct the following by omitting or inserting articles The 
men are mortal Poor are not always unhappy. Horse is noble 
animal. I saw line sight. Bankim is Scoit of Bengal. The Kalidas 
is Shakespeare of ihe India. He was Subadar of Deccan. Anda- 
mans are group of islands in Indian Ocean. Mother is fond of 
her children. She was dressed from the head to tl"? foot. 
He is not man of high rank. Boys who have passed are sure 
to get the promotion. Children who are naughty arc punished. 
Ganges *Iows into Bay of Bengal. My brother was in temper. 
She has never been put out of the temper. Inspector of Schools 
visited school Every Hindu should read Ramayana. Bible 
is sacred book of Christians. The cats are the domestic pets. 
There was an eruption of Visuvius. He was pulled by ear. 
English defeated French at Wandiwash He can speak the 
English flu'*ntly. He sells cloth by yard. He can recite a 
poetry better than the prose. He has failed in the history. 1 
have read the Kalidasas Sakuntala^ They have sent petition to 
Governor of Punjab Water of river is sweeter than that of 
wells Foods which are rotten should not be eaten. 

V. Errors iu using Pronouns 


Incorrect 

1 . I am, sincerely, 
youths, 

2. I shall go to yours 
to-morrow. 

3. I went to yours 
yesterday, but you did not 
come to my house, 

4. I heard of him 
having gone out of station. 

5. He availed of the 
first train to Calcutta. 

■> 

6. They availed of 
the opportunity. 

7. He absented from 
the play-ground. , 


Correct 

1. - I am, sincerely 
yours. 

2. I shall go to your 
house or your place to- 
morrow. 

3. I went to your 
house yesterday, but you 
did not come to mine. 

4. I heard of his hn ving 
gone out of the station. 

5. He availed himselj 
of the first train to Cal- 
cutta. 

6. They availed them- 
selves of the opportunit)^ 

7. He absented him'- 
self from t’jie play-ground. 
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Incorrect 

8. He prided on his 
high birth. 

9. I ask your favour 
^of granting my prayer. 

10. •Between you and I 
there is much reason in 
his talk. 

11. He got himself 
married last year. 

12. Do not keep your- 
self away from class. 

13. He lords Over the 

people. • 

14. One should respect 
his superioTA 

15. Admit such boys 
who have passed. 

16. The Japanese feed 
themselves on rice. 

17. Do you want some 
bread ? Give me any. 


^ Correct 

8. He prided himself 
on his high birth. 

9. I ask the favour of 
your granting iny prayer. 

10. Between you and 
me there is much reason in 
his talk. 

11. He got married last 
year. 

12. Do not keep away 
from class. 

13. He lords it over 
the people. 

14. One slwuld respect 
one*s superioi^. 

15. Adfnit such boys 
as have p.issed. 

16. The Japanese feed 
on rice. 

1 7 Do you want any 
bread ? Give me some. 


Exercise 

Correct the following where necessary 

All the boys should not be sent up ; any must be detained. 
She prided on her beauty. They acquitted well in the examina- 
tion. He came to mine yesterday, though 1 could not go to their 
place. 1 hough he wanted an}^ bre^d 1 did not give him 
some. One slfould not break his promise. They over reached 
in trying to cheat their ^customers. He felt himself unvfell all 
day long Such students who neglect their lessons should not 
be encouraged The Aryans settled themselves in the Punjab. 
He insisted on me koif'X away. 1 beg your favour of giving 
me the post. My ^rother overslept last night. 
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VI. Possessive inflexion misused 

Incorrect Correct 

1. The waWs height is i. The height of the 

6 feet. wall is 6 feet. 

2. The chair^s legs 2. The legs of the chair 

are broken. are broken. 

3. My son's daughter's 3. The marriage of 

marriage passed off. my son's daughter passed 

off. 

4. Rani's^ Sham's and 4. Rain^ Sham and 

GopaVs books were lost. Gopal's books were lost. 

5. The watches chain ' 5. The chain of the 

is made of gold. watch is made of gold. 

6. PMy/i/i*sl;iolidays are 6. PtyaA holidays are 

short. short. 

7. He gave up his 7. ♦ He gave up his 

post for conscience's sake, post for conscience' sake, 

8. Please come to 8. Please comb to our 

ours, house, 

9. The carriage's 9. The owner of the 

owner is a bad man. carriage is a bad man. 

Exercise 

Correct or justify 

He applied for six weeks' leave. He has gone on three 
days' casual leave. FJe w^s leaniiTg against the benches 
back. His mother’s brother's children are wicked. Hari's, 
Goviniia*s and Ananta's marks af;e njot known. He enjoyed 
there a night's rest. Forbear for mercy's sake. The house's 
rent is 50 Rupees Repeat the dose at three hours’ interval. 
The book's price is Rs. 2, The well’s depth is 30 feet. You 
will get this at Thacker, Spink and Co's. 
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VII. One verb used for another 


Incorrect 

1. He did much pro- 
gress. 

2. He denied to go 
there.* 

3. He has taken his 
dinner. 

4. He said me to go 
there. 

5. The examiner, saw 
my paper. 

6. He refused that he 

,was guilty. ** 

7. Can I go there, 
Sir ? 

8. Yes, I may work 
out this sum. 

9. A deaf man can 
not listen to what is said. 

10. 'ihe ship was drow- 
ned, 

11. The man sani. 

12. General Roberts in- 
vaded the enemy. 

13. Indian boys can 
not say fluent English. 

14. He was devoted to 

drinking. , * 

1 5. The long cgat ^de- 
fended me from cold. 

16. The '.caipenter did 
"the chair. 


Correct 

1. He made much 
progress. 

2. He refused to go 
there. 

3. He has eaten (or 
had) his dinner. 

4. He asked me to go 
there. 

5. The examiner look- 
ed over rny paper. 

6. He denied that he 
was guilty. 

7. May 1 go there, 

Sir ? • 

8. Yes, I can work 
out this sum. 

9. A deaf man can 
not hear what is said. 

10. The ship sani. 

11. The man was 
drowned. 

j 2. General Roberts 
attacked.the enemy. 

1 3. Indian boys can not 
speak fluent English. 

14. He was addicted 
• to (kinking. 

15. The long coit pro- 
tected me from cold. 

1 6. The carpenter made 
the chair. 
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Incorrect 

17. The boy made the 
sum carefully. 

18. Columbus invented 
America. 

1 9. Watt discovered the 
steam-engine. 

20. He has acknowled- 
ged to look after the boy. 

21. He said me a 
fool. 

22. He said the 
plainest truth. 


Correct 

17. The boy did the 
sum carefully. 

1 8. Columbus discover- 
ed America. 

19. Watt invented the 
steam-engine. 

20. He has promised 
(or agreed) to look after the 
boy. 

21. He called me a 
fool. 

22. He told the 
plainest truth. 


Note— ‘May’ implies that the speaker wants 
permission ; ‘can’ implies that the speaker is able to 
do a thing. Again, ‘may* anticipates doubt or 
probability ; ‘can’ implies certainty. 


VIIL Errors in the use of the Tenses 

Incorrect Correct 


1. He has arrived 
here yesterday. 

2. The issue has been 
decided last year. 

3. The child has been 
born in 1913. 

4. The patient died 
before the doctor arrived. 

5. The Inspector came 
before the school dosed 
for the vacation. 


1. He arrived here 
yesterday. 

2. The issue was deci- 
ded last year. 

3. The child was born 
in 1913. 

4. The patient had 
died before -the doctor 

arrived. 

1 

5. The Inspector had 
come before the school 
closed for the vacation. 
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1 71 correct 

6 . He went there 
after his brothei came, 

7. After the fog dis- 
persed the sun shone. 

8. He said that he 
will come. 

g. Ram said that the 
fact has been proved, 

10. He is suffering from 
fever since last night 

11. It is raining since 
Friday last. 

I 2. He has died in the 
morning. 

13. No sooner 1 heard 
his voice than I went out. 

14. The school has 
been dismissed two weeks 
«^ince. 


Correct 

6. He went* there 
after his brother had come, 

7. After ’the fog had 
dispersed the sun shone. 

8. He said that he 
would come. 

9. Ram said that the 
fact had been proved. 

10. He has bf'en suffer- 
ing from fever since last 
night. 

IT. It has/^bcen mining 
since Friday Jasf. 

1 2. He died in the 
morning. 

13. As soon as I heard 
his voice I went out. 

14. The school was 
dismissed two weeks ago. 


Exercise 

• 

Correct the errors in the following ; — He says good English* 
He is devoted to hi ambling, He said the plainest truth. His head 
was changed with what we said. He has gone to Calcutta 
yesterday. My brother is sufEering from fever siwee T hursday last. 
1 denied the invitation. He has dfted three montns since. Plassey 
has been fought in 1757- The boy has arrived here day* before 
yesterday. Vasco da Qama invented the sea-route to India. I 
said him to go there. Kam exclaimed that it is a splendid sight. 
I started after the« rain ceased. The \rain arriv* d before the 
steamer sailed. The train is in motion since the mornin)^. No 
sooner the mail spoke than the shot was fired. He kept the book 
on the table. • ^ 


16 
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^ Exercise 

Correct the following : — 

He feels very weak to walk. The child is quite liable to 
catch cold. Ihe man^^^^as somewhat lame. 1 am much 
anxious The sun is very not to walk in. He was too pleased 
to see me. This cup is very heavier than that. He wa' very 
much angry to get the report. The verandah is very exposed to 
rain and wind. The dog is very intelligent not to understand the 
meaning. Can he paint well T Of course he can. I tell you now 
at once; I will not repeat what 1 say. 'Ihey are as if mad with 
excitement, A good teacher is as if, the intellectual father of his 
pupils Did he go to see the District Magistrate ? Of course he 
did. The shoes are much too small for my feet. The boys entered 
the class by and by. 

XI. Misuse of Prepositions 

Incorrect Correct 

1. 1 went to home x. I went home ycsiGi- 

yesterday. day. 

2. He was attacked 2. He was attacked 

by cholera. , with cholera, 

3. He struck me by 3. He struck me with 

a sword. a sword. 

4. I suffered from a 4- I suffered a great 

great loss. loss. 

5. I suffered an attack S- i suffered from an 

of fever. ..attack of fever. 

6 . I opened page 30 6. 1 opened at page 30 

of the book. ' of the book. 

7. He turned page 30 7. He turned to page 

of the book. 30 of the book. 

8. He wrote his sqfe ^ 8. He wrote about liLs 

arrival to me. safe arrival to ra*e. 

9. I have been here 9. i have been here 

from Saturday last, v since Saturday last. 

lO. I have not written 10. I have not written to 

to him since a long time. ^ him for a lo.ag time. 
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Incorrect 

11. I have been work- 
ing here jrom six months. 

12. You must come 
huck^within ^ o’clock. 

1 3. The criminal courts 
will not open before two 
weeks. 

14. I went to see him in 
two (lays. 

15. My brother will 
come hack after a week.^ 

16. The four thieves 
divided the booty between 
them. 

17. Divide this cake 
among you and your sister. 

18. It was half past ten 
in in )>. watch. 

19. The Rajah ate in a 
golden plate. 

20. The rays of the sun 
penetrated through the 
forest. 

21. Did he recommend 
for me to tlie Inspector? 


Correct 

II. I have bceiT working 
here for six months, 

WK You must come back 
by 4 o’clock. 

13. The criminal courts 
will not open for two 
weeks. 

14. I went to see him 
after two days. 

15. My brother will 
come back in a week. 

16. The four thieves 
divided the booty among 
them. 

17. Divide ti)is cake 
between you and your sister. 

18. It was half past ten 
by my watch, 

19. The Rajah ate from 
a goldsm plate. 

20. The rays of the sun 
penetrated the forest. 

21. Did he recommend 
me to the Inspector ? 


Notes : (i) ‘Since’ refers to .i point of time ; ‘for’ 
refers to a Space of time. (2/ ‘After’ is used with reference 
to a past period ^of time. ‘In’ is used in relation to a 
future period of time. (3) ‘Retween* is used for two 3 
persons or things, and ‘among’ for more than two. (4) 
■‘Within’ should he used when a spree of time and not a 
point of time is^ meant. * 
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Exercise 

Correct the xnifuse of prepositions in the following sentences : — 
He was shot by a revolver. We have not met since a long time. 
The school will not o|^/ before a month. He very kindly 
enquired for my healtK-^The property was divided among the 
two hons of the deceased. The child has been suffering from 
bronchitis from Monday last. He virote the letter by a fountain' 
pen. 1 he boy resembles to his father. 1 he injured man medita- 
ted upon revenge. 1 he speaker warned the audience from drink- 
ing. Thr man was confine d in bed by illness since a week. The 
child has been blind since birth. The class was dismissed since a 
fortnif^ht Y< u must do your task within 9 o’clock. He is- 
sure to come back before three hours. He rushed in the room. He 
was sitting in o the room. Yesterday he went in Kri&hnagar. l 
met the doctor three months before. 


XII. ConjunctioBs wrongly inserted, omitted or 
misused. 


Incorrect 

1. He enquired that 
whether Ram was absent. , 

2. He asked me that 
why 1 was crying. 

3. He explained that 
how the event happened. 

4. He enquired that 
where he was going to. . * 

5. He told me that 
when he would come. 

6. He enquired that if 
Ram would agree to go. 

7*. Unless you are idle 
you cannot pass the ex- * 
ainination, 

8. I can not go out, 
unless the weather does not 
clear up. 


Correct 

1. He enquired whe- 
ther Ram was absent. 

2. He asked me why 
I was crying. 

3. He explained how 
the event happened. 

4. He enquired where 
he was going to. 

5. He told me when 
he would come. 

6. He enquired ifKtim 
would agree to go. 

7. Jf you are idle you 
can not pass the examina- 
tion, , 

8. I can not go out, 
unless the weather clears up^ 
or, if the w^qiher does not 
clear up. 
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Incorrect 

9. When we are agreed, 
let us lose n6 time. 

10. He was working 
hard, he might get 
a prize, 

11. He should eat such 
food that will suit his sto- 
mach. 

12. Kalidas is called as 
the Shakespeare of India. 


Correct 

9. Since we are*agreed, 
let us lose no time. 

He was working 
hard that he might get a 
prize. 

n. He should eat such 
food as will suit his sto- 
mach. 

12. Kalidas is called 
the Shakespeare of India. 


E^rcise 

Correct tlje following 

His brother enquired that whether we had^agreed to go. The 
teacher asked me th.*t who had broken the bench. Unless you 
do not work hard you can not get class promotion, h ow he has 
done his work he may^o home earlier. When both of us profess 
the same religion we should not quarrel. He was appointed as 
the Headmaster of the school Until you are wicked you can 
not win? his good opinion. I told him that how the sum could be 
wc»rked out. 


XIII. Phrases and Idioms misused 


Incorrect 

T. My friend my 

hand, 

2. He pulled my ear. 

3. The patient js at the 

door of death. * 

4. The boy tried to give 
^dust into the^ ^eyes of his 

teacher. * * 


Correct 

1. My friend shook me 
by the haiid, or shook hands 
with me. 

2. He pulled me by the 

» ear.» 

3. The patient is at 
death*s door. 

4. * The boy tried to 
throw dust in his ieacher^s 
ayes.! 
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Incorrect ' 

5. Are you p^oing to 
give the examination this 
year ? 

6. He , turned every 
stone to save him. 

7. He is above head 
and shoulders in de})t. 

8 The young man 
played drakes and ducks 
with his fortune. 

9. They led a cat and 
a dog^s life. 

10. He killed two birds 
at one stone, 

11. I do not know how 
it came to the light, 

12. The drowning man 
will catch up a straw. 

13. I am friendly with 
him. 1 am iu> friendly 
terms with him. 

14. The train is running 
in time. 

15. I called upon your 
shop yesterday. 

16. Wrong or right I 
am determined to g">. 

17. He entered head 
and heart into the business. 

18. Some of my family 
members are ill. 

19 From last to first he 
maintained this spirit. ' 


Correct 

5. Are you going to 
appear at or to sit for the 
examination this year ? 

6. He left no stonz un- 
turned to save him. 

7. He is over head and 
ears in debt. 

8. The young man 
played ducks and drakes 
with his fortune. 

9. They led a cat-and- 
dog life. 

10. He killed iwo birds 
with one stone. 

11. I do not know how 
it came to light 

12. The drowning man 
will catch at a straw. 

13 I am on />ieiidly 
terms witli him, 

14. The tuin is running 
to time. 

‘15. I called at your 
shop yesterd.iy- 

16. Right or wrong I 
am determined to go. 

17. He entered heart 
and soul into the business. 

18. borne members of 
my family a^re ill. 

19. From first to last he 
maintained diis spirit. 
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Incorrect 

20. Thirty boys live in 
the boarding o\ the school. 

21. will likely come 
to-morrow. 


Correct 

20. Thirt}" boys five in 
the boarding house of the 
school. 

21. He is likely to come 
to-morrow. 


Note — T hese are mistakes of idiomatic collocation 
which we can never infringe, for the idioaiatic colloca- 
tion of a language, sanctioned by lonj^ usage, has 
acquired the force of grammar. 


XIV. Misuse of Idioms continued 


Incorrect 

1. He smarted by the 
5-30 0 ^ clock train. 

2. M.diomed ioojc his 
birth at Mecca. 

3. took my admis- 
sion into the school. 

4. I wrote to Mr. 
George Robertson Esqr. 

He was taken to 
task for giving false 
ivitness. 

6. Wc were flass- 
friends, * 

7. I have paid* lAy 
schooling fee, 

' S. Give me some 
blotting, * ^ 


Corrend 

m * 

1. He ^started by the 
5-30 train, 

2. lVral)omed was born 
at Mecca. 

3. I ivas admitted or 
I got myself admitted into 
the school. 

4. I wrote to Mr, 
George Robertson. 

5. He was taken to 
task for giving false eviden- 
ce, 

6 . We were class- 
Matefox class-fellows, 

7. I ha\'C paid my 
school fee. 

8. Give me some 
paper. 
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Incorrect 

9. 'This is the home 
in which he lives. 

10. I gi anted him a 
freeship. 

11. Once lend me your 
knife. 

12* He has not any 
book to read. 

13. He was asked to 
fair out the answer. 


Correct 

9. This is the house in 
which he lives. 

10. I granted him a* 
free-studentship. 

IT. Just lend me your 
knife. 

12. He has no book to 
read. 

1 3. He was asked to 
make a fair copy of the 
answer... 


XV. Phrases and Idioms concluded 


Incofrect 

1. Your excuse holds 
no water. 

2. He is over his head 
and his ears in debt. 

3. He has never lost 
this truth from sight. 

4. The boy ‘‘did not 
know to swim. 

5. He was rash to fly 
at the face of danger. 

6. The man mended 
his ways and turned a new 
page. 

7. He was living* froiw 
handU to face. 

8. He lorded over his 
class-fellows 

9. He is to t}\e best 
an average scholar. \ 


Correct 

1. Your excuse does 
not hold water. 

2. • He is over head 
and ears in debt. 

3. He has n^ver lost 
sight of this truth. 

4. The boy did not 
know how to swim. 

5. He was rash tc fly 
in the face of danger. 

6. The man mended 
his ways and turned over 
a new le^f. 

7. He w^s living from 
hand to mouth. 

« I 

8. He lorded it over 
his class-fellows. 

9. He^^is at best an 
average scholar. 
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Incorrect 

ro. Whole • Bengal mo- 
urns his loss. 

1 1. ‘He walked with his 
head open. 

12. He called the fact 
into his mind, 

1 3. These facts were 
brought into light, 

14. The prisoner was 
set at freedom, 

. 1 5. He killed two birds^ 
in one shot, 

16. The boy tells that 
he is innocent. 

1 7. He is a failed can- 
didate. 

18. He has obtained 
passable marks. 

19. He has a private 
business with me. 

20. Is there any place 
for more boys ? 

21. He tried head and 
heart for success. 

22. He wants my reply 
by the next jiiail. * 

23. He took my leave 

yesterday. • 

*24. He is Joie to his 
words. 


Correct 

» 

10. All Bengal or the 
whole of Bengal mourns 
his loss. 

n. He walked with his 
head bare, 

12. He called the fact 
to mind, 

13. These facts were 
brought to light, 

14. The prisoner was 
set at liberty, 

15. He killed two birds 
at one shot, • 

16. The Coy says that 
he is innocent, or the boy 
tells me that he is innocent. 

17. He is a plucked 
candidate. 

18. He has obtained 
pass marks. 

19. He has a piece of 
private business with me. 

20. Is there any room 
for more hoys ? 

21. He tried heart and 
soul for success. 

22. He wants a reply 

•fronu me by the next 
mail. • 

23. He took leave of me 
yesteitlay. 

24. He is true to his 
word,! 
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Incorrect 

25. He cares a straw 
for me. 

26. He cares a fig for 
me. 

27. He cates a brass 
farthing for me, 

28. 1 am a guarantee 
to his honesty. 

29. His head was 
changed with what we said. 


Correct 

25. He does not care a 
straw for me. 

26. He does not care a 
fig for me. 

27. He docs not care a 
brass farthing for me. 

28. I stand guarantee 
for his honesty. 

29. His head was turned 
-with what we said. 


Exercise 

Use the appropriate idioms in the following sentences : — 

Starvation stayed at their faces, 1 am sorry I am gi‘i’in^ 
you this iron hi', took great pain to do his task. My fate 
shakes in ike balance, 1 admitted the boy into the Hindu School. 1 
find nothing to he blamed in his conduct. Can you call into your mind 
such an incident 7 The constable caught hold ufion me in the 
left arm. My things are all at sevens and sixes, I can not really 
understand how the secret took the air. My brother is loo good 
to pick up a quarrel ^ith any one. Your objections will hold no 
•mater. The thief at last made his escape good. The boy failed, 
but his teacher encouraged him to heart. Such strange 

things happen onc3 on the may, A strong man never misses 
his head in dangers and difficulties. The sight of the dog 
was in fault, T he litigants at last agreed to come into the terms. 
His authority can not be set to naught. On the other day I found 
him walking by the riverr-ide. His goods were attached in pursuit 
of a decree of tlie Sub- Judge. The bill was passed on the face of 
Government opposition. 1 told him in his face that he was a 
liar. The soldiers faught a hand in hand fight. I was then 
at time to catch the train. The holidays are Jn hand. The boy 
had the multiplication tables. af the ends of his fingers. 
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XVI. Miscellaneons Errors 


Incorrect 

j. He informed this 
Jo the Police. 

2. you know who 
this hook belongs to ? 

3. I told him the 
things those I heard. 

4. Being a rainy day, 
we could not go out. 

5 Thirty rupees were 
paid in all. * 

6. The result is ready > 
1 insist on it being announ- 
ced to-day. 

7. I was very much 
upset at the servant not 
turning up in time. 

8. I was angry at his 
dog barking at me. 

y. He regarded niy 
information as little in 
unportance, 

lO. This is a book 
whose price can not be 
known. 


Correct 

1. He informed the 
Police of it. 

2. Do you know whom 
this book belongs to ? 

3. T told him the 
things that I heard. 

4. It being a rainy 
day we could not go out. 

5. Thirty rupees was 
paid in all. 

6. The result is ready ; 
I insist on^ its being 
announced tc^ cfay# 

7. I was very much 
upset at the servants not 
turning up in time. 

8. I was angry at his 
dog's barking at me. 

9. He regarded my 
information as of Httle 
importance, 

to. This is a book the 
price of which can not be 
known. • 


Note — ( i) If a noun or a pronoun denotes a 
person or other animals, it must be put in the possessive 
case when it is placed before a Gerund ; but the 
possessive its (and not it) shoyld be used with a Gerund, 
though ‘its’ antecedent may not denote a person or .other 
animals ; see Examples j 6, 7 and 8, 

(2) When the idea of an object thought of as some- 
thing whole or entire is conveyed by a plural nomina- 
tive, the verb sno^Id be singular as Example 5. 
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Calcutta University Papers 
1910 

i« Construct short sentences to illustrate the difference of 
meaninj^ or usage between each of the following pairs of words 
and phrases ; — 

Very much ; Too much ; Compare with, compare to ; Prin- 
cipal, principle ; Older, elder ; Senseless, meaninteless ; Compli- 
ment, complement ; Elicit, illicit ; Stationary, stationery. 

2. Parse the words italicised in the following : — 

We shall not see his again. I have not seen him ftsce. 
But me no buts. So much the better for him. What with the 
wind, what with the rain, the players had to stop the play after a 
few minutes. * 

3« Defend or correct where necessary, givitig reasons:— 

All but he had fled ; None but the brave deserve the fair ; 
He is much the cleverest of the two; He asked for an aims; 1 
do not like these sort of people ; This man is very different to 
that ; If 1 were strong enough to work, 1 am strong enough to 
, look aftei^me. 

4. Construct simple sentences to llliistrate the difference be- 
tween Gerunds, Verbal Nouns, and Participles. , 

5, Fill up the blanks with Appropriate '^repositions 

(a) The cup was— ^my lips when he dashed it — the ground in 
obedience — your order. 

(i) How can 1 go— with the work f 

(e) I have reasons— being conscious— that. I rely — his 

support and 1 attach value — his acts. 

1911 

# • 

I. The the'leader of the band addressed 

hit men saying that thy task before them was as dangerdbs of ft 
was difficulty yet they would be mad to neglect the opportunity ; 
^t the worst they could still die like bravo men. 

, [a) Change the above into the Direct Form of Speech. 

(A) Parse the '^Rft>rds in italics. 
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2. Frame sentenced' with : — What as a Compound Reiative 
Pronoun 1 What as an Interrogative ; What as an Irterjection ; 
That as a Relative Pronoun • That as a Demonstrative Pronoun ; 
That as a Conjunction ^ Since as a Preposition. 

3. Fill up the blanks : — The man was angry — me for pointing, 
— him that his addiction-^gambling would be the cause — his ruin. 

Or, 

When my employer dispensed — my services, I disposed — my 
furniture and was reconciled — my fate and set— a grocer's’ 
shop. 

Or, 

The messenger asked the station master — the tr^iin was late 
— it would arrive — many passengers it carried and — its average 
speed was. 

4. Construct sentences to illustrate the use of the following 
pairs of words : — 

Latter, latrr J Born, borne; Few, a few; Hear, listen: 
Since, from ; Refuse, deny. 

( Test Papers ) 


^912 

1. Parse the words italicised in the following : — He is fond 
of playing tennis. What man is this? Thank you. He is quite 
out of it. Act like a man. He came and enquired. 

2. Correct or justify : — 

(a) The wages of sin is death, (h) Ram as well as John 
were gone, (c) You have played instead of worked, (d) Let 
each of us go in their turns, (e) I objected to you saying that. 
(/) The house is to let. 

3. Distinguish h«:tween the plurals of : — Cloth ; Genius ; 
Brother. 

Or 

Tell the number of each of the following words;— Aims; 
Scissors; News; Amends; Summons; Riches. 

4. Construct sentences to illustrate the difference between : — 
Gladder, Gladlier ; Older, Elder ; Foremost, First. 

Or, 

Illustrate in sentences ; — After as a preposition ; as a conjunc- 
tion ; as an adverb. But as a preposition as a conjunction, 
as an adverb. 
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*5. Explain and illustrate in shorts sentenceli the difference 
between : — Part with, part from ; Compare to, compare with ; 
Carry on carry out. • 

6 . Explain the meaning of the Interrogative Pronouns or 
Interrogative Adjectives used in the following : — 

(a) Who is he t (^) What is he ? (c) Which is he 7 (d) 
WhiclP of these books do you like T (e) What book does not 
preach a moral 7 ( Test Papers ) 


1913 

1. Change the following speech into indirect narration 

**Comrades/’ he said, *^listen to me • for though 1 often talk 
nonsense, I can talk sound sense when 1 choose. Fortune has sent 
us this treasure so that we may lead a life of ease, and we w 11 
spend it as lightly as we have come by it, who could have guessed, 
when we set out to-day that wt should come by so fair a fortune ?’* 

2. Insert appropriate words in the placet left blank ; — 
Filled — pity /or them, he swore to avenge then* — the!* tyrant — all 
Greece should ring — his punishment No ipore— this ; we have 
had enough — it. Be — good cheer, for you are dear — me. 

3. Co'i struct short sentences to illustrate the difference in 
meanint' between each«of the following pairs of words ; — Artisan, 
Artist ; Notable, Notorious ; Practical, Practicable ; Principal, 
Principle 

4. F^arse the words italicised in the following pairs <j) He 
is about to go; He can go about, {b) Thai man is wise ; He 
worked hard that he might succeed, (c) He came as soon as he 
could ; He c^rne as soon as he could, (d) *How else could I do it ? 
Who t,lse was thr*re ? 

5. Explain grammatically the difference in the uses of the 

italicised words in the following : — ^ 

He is He loves sinsnni^ old songs. He loves the 

singing of birds. 


19 U 

i* Change the following into Indirect Narrative ^ 

[ am sure 1 --l.all l7*vt*thc c^*nsent of all who are listening to 
me to-nighl, \\\ > n I claim that wc havc^done all that ts possible 
for us t do to brifig tog^iher the two parties in this di&pute. 
Do not hastily set down our efforts as useless. Let us be patient ; 
we have advar.ced^far during the past feV d&ys,. 


17 
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2. Construct short ^letiiences adding the right preposUion 
after the following words : — 

Appeal ; Disappoint ; Fruitful ; Enquired ; Proceed ; 
Suitable. 

3. Form the derivatives and make sentences with the words • 

so formed : — ^ 

Adjective from ‘joy’ ; Verb from ‘rich’ ; Adverb from 'cheer’ ; 
Noun from ‘vital*. 

4. Make short sentences to illustrate the difference in meaning 
between the following pairs of words : — Credible. Credulous ; 
Human, Humane ; Judicial, Judicious ; Wreath, Wreathe. 

5 a) Parse the words italicised : — He walked home ; He 
spoke ajfer me ; He ha I laid him low. 

(b) Correct or justify : — All but he h^ fled. My sister is 
taller than her. None but the brav'^ deserve the fair. 


1915 

1. Construct short sentences to exemplify : — 

An adjective from melody, A verb from cheap. A noun from 
subtle. An adverb from ^om. 

2. (u) Parse the words italicised in the followin'^ : — How 
do you do 1 He lived an idle life. Do your duty by the university. 

(b) Correct or justify ; — I love you more than him. Bacon 
as well as Shakespea:\e were dead. Full many a flower is born 
to blush unseen. 

3. Construct sentences introducing the following expres- 
sions : — In the least ; At all ; In accordance with ; In spite of ; 
On the contrary ; Nevertheless. 

4. (a) Give the diminutives of the following Duck ; Lamp ; 
Stream ; Isle ; Hill ; Lass. 

(6) Distinguish between the following and parse ‘only’ : -He 
lost his only child ; He lost his child only. 

3. Change the following into Indirect Narrati'^e : — 

Then he asked his friend. “Givr m ■■ your hand » fare you 
well. Gritve not that 1 am fallen into this misfortune for you. 
Commend me to your Wife, and tell her how 1 Joved you.” 

6. Distinguish between A garden flower* A flower garden. 
A ring-finger. A finger-tring. (Test Papers) 
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1916 

1. (a) Change the following into the indirect 4:^'orm of 

Speech ■ • 

“My dear friends,*’ said lie, *‘we have come because we have a 
message to give you. Long ago we heard of the tribe to which you 
belong^and long our hearts have wished to meet you.'* 

16) Read the following and write down the questions origin- 
ally asked : — 

He wished to know why we were late. (#V) They asked 
what he had done for his country. \ni) He asked when they* 
were going 

2. (a) Fill up the blanks in the following 

I am confident — success ; time is— our side ; 1 am sensible 
— our difficulties, but 1 have confidence — the future. Our party 
will be borne— an easy victory. This is my view in regard — my 
proposal. • 

(6) Parse the words italicised in : — « 

He loves singing songs. After that I will say^no rribre. 

He is all hut perfect. 

3. Explain the force of the word 'have* in : — 

(а) We have three Jiorses 

(б) I have the letter written. 

(r) \have to go to Burdwan. 

4. Explain and illustrate the difference between ; — 

Beneficial, Beneficent. Expedient, ExpedittOQS. Few, A few. 

5. Distinguish between : — 

(а) ‘I am willing' and ‘I wish.' 

(б) This will not avail* and *1 wish to avail myself of this.* 

1917 

1. Change the following into the Indirect Form of 
Narration : — 

I cannot h«lp thinking you arc bountl on the same business as 
myself — which is, 1 confess to you honestly, to strike a bk>w for 
the king If you are on the smme errand, I have two old relations 
who are staunch to the cause, and 1 am going to their house to 
remain until I cai j«in the ar ny. If you wish it, you shall come 
i)i(ith me, and 1 willnromise you kind treatment and safety while 
under their roof. * f • 
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2. Construct sentences to illustrate the difference between 
each of -the following pairs of words : — 

Corporal. Corporeal. Comprehensive, Comprehensible. 
Officious, Official. Verbal, Verbose. 

3. Distingu'ish the two plurals of : — Index, Fish, Brother. 

4. Write sentences with the following words (a) as ai» adjec- 
tive ; (b) as an adverb : — tirst, Early. Better. 

5. {a) Parse the words italicised in the following : — 

(0 He is fond of playing cricket. (*») He loves the singing 
of birds, (m) They made him king 

{b) Construct short sentences using an appropriate preposition 
after each of the following words : — 

(i) Eligible, (it) Congenial, (m) Prodigal, (iv) Superitir. 

■t 

1918 

1. Change the nariation of the following : — 

I am a merchant from distant parts. On my journey last 
night 1 met with thieves, who stripped me of my purse and all 
that I had ; and now 1 must seek my only friend in this town, an 
esquire at the king's palacd. He will |>e glad, 1 know, to lend 
me what 1 ask ; only set me down at the palace gates, and I shall 
soon be in a position to pay you handsomely for this morning's 
kindness Tell me your name, friend, and where you liv-e. 

2. (a> Fill up the gaps in the following : — 

(/) You aromuch stronger — you used to be. 

(«“) Wait here — I return. 

(iit) Many years have passed — I saw you last. 

(iv) Either you — 1 must go to Bombay to meet him. 

(^) Form and make sentences with : — {i* A nojn from 
fluid, (w) An adjective from sympathy. {Hi) A verb from 
liquid 

3. Construct sentences containing examples of : — 

(t) A noun clause ; (’V) An adjective clause ; ^(m) A cognate 
object. 

4. l^ar^e the words italicised in : - 

{i) Wail a little. Hi) Few shall part where many meet. {Hi) 
Why are you late this morning ? 

(6) Construct sente-.ices with appropriat prepositions after 
the following v/ords : — Acceptable, Fertile, Productive, Enlist. 
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J. Write sentences with the following : — In spite of, In 
accordance with. All along. By degrees, All the same, Atwell as. 
Once in a way,^At first hand. 


1919 

1. flisert appropriate prepositions and make sentences with 
the following : — At variance, Make the best, In keeping, At an 
end, In virtue of, Lay stress. 

2. Account for the presence or absence of an article before 
the words italicised in the following pairs : — 

(a) Man is mortal. 1 saw the man passing that way. 

(^) The safety of the country is at stake. He went into the 
country for safety. 

(c) Many are called, but few are chosen. A /cw are sure 
to be chosen. ^ 

3 Construct sentences to illustrate the diffyence between 
the following pairs ; — Very and much ; very mugh and too much ; 
each other and one another. 

4. Compose (a) an interrogative sentence* (d) an exclamatory 
sentence and (c) a complex sentence. 

5. ;a) Give the phurals of : — Crisis, fowl, Miss Brown, man- 
trap, father-in-law, cherub. 

(b) Qirrect the following : — 

(r) Between you and I, there is much reason in what he says. 

(u) Do you know who you are speaking to ? ^ 

(m) He was resolved of g'ung to the frbnt. 

(tT/j He believed in a strict observance after times and 
fashions. 


1990 

1. (a) Form and make sentences with ; — A verb from ‘head' ; 
an adjective from *care * 

(d) Construct sentences to illustrate : — Shoulder as a verb. 
Still as a noun. * Since a» a preposition. ^ 

2. Distinguish bet w ten ta phrase and a clause and give an 

example of (a) a noun clause, {b) an adj clause, (c; an adverb- 
ial clause. • * 

- 3. Give an exapple of each of the fojlowing 

(a) An Abstract Noun used to es^resa a Concrete object. 
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(If) The Nominative Absolute used with a Present Participle. 

(c) Collective Noun with a singular verb. 

A Case in Apposition. 

4. Construct short sentences introducing the following so as 
to show that you understand their meaning ; — 

(a) To lose one’s head. '&) To caste about for. (c) To- 
turn over a new leaf, {lij To strike home, (e) To come to 
terms. 

5. (a) Turn the following from Wordsworth's ‘We are Seven’ 
into the Indirect Form of Speech : — 

“Sisters and brothers, little Maid, 

How many may you be f* 

“How many" ‘‘Seven in all” she said, 

And wondering looked at me. 

“And where are they ? pray you tell.” 

She answered, “Seven are we ; 

And two of us at Conway dwell. 

And i!wo are gone to sea/’ 

“You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea « 

Yet you are seven I I pray you tell^ 

Sweet maid, how this, may be 7^’ 

(b) Parse the italicised words in (a) Q. 5. 

1921 

1. Write a ’short, note on the structure of a sentence in 
English, illustrating your answer by reference to (a) A Simple 
Sentence, (d) A Compound sentence, (c) A Complex sentence. 

2. State and illustrate the main rules for the sequence of 
tenses in English. 

3. Distinguish between an adjective and an adverb and give 
example's to show that the same words may be used as an adjec- 
tive and as an adverb. 

4. What is exactly meant by ‘parts of speech’ and what b}' 

the term ‘parse ' 

5. nt) Write two short sentences using (*) *hook* as a verb^ 
and {it) ’round' as a noun ; and stated whkt other parts of speech 
each of these words may be. 

(d) Give an example of each of the following : — 

(») A noun having ^wo meanings in thif singular and one 
meaning in the plural. (Hi) A noun whicly has one meaning in 
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the singular and two in the plural, (m*)* A noun which acquires 
a new meaning in the plural ; and write short sentences to illus- 
trate the diflerjence in meaning in each case. 

6. Turn thef ollowing into the Indirect Form of Speech : — 

“You have lost a camel,** said he to the merchants. “Indeed, 
we ha^e,** they replied. “Was he not blind in the right eye, and 
lame in the left Itg ?** said the dervise. “He was *’ replied the 
merchants. “Had he not lost a front tooth ?** said tht dervise. 
“He had,*’ rejoined the merchants. “And was he not loaded 
with honev on ore side, and wheat on the other ?” “Most certainly, 
he was” they replied. “And as you have seen him so lately, and 
marked him so particularly^ you can in all probability conduct 
us to him." “My friends,” said the dervise, “I have never seen 
your camel, nor even heard of him but from you.” “A tty story, 
truly,’* said the merchants, “but where are the jewels that formed 
a part of his cargo ?*’ “I have never seen your camel, nor your 
jewels,** repeated the dervise^ 

7- Write sentences to illustrate the correct use of the 
following : — • 

To run td waste • to go a long way ; to make headway ; to 
break loose ; to chime in with ; to come fo head to set at 
naught ; to pay one’s way. 


1922 

1. Illustrate by sentences four different uses of the words 
*fair’ and ‘fast.' 

2. Explain the force of the prepositions in the following : — 

(a) He died a few months ago o/* cancer. 

With all his learning he had but little judgment. 

(c) The life-boat made straight for the sinking ship 
id) He claims his descent from a Norman Baron. 

3. Substitute single words for the phrases i laicised in the 
following 

(a) H e was forced to say this all over again, 

(h) The door was partly open, • 

(f) The sight of tlje to^wn inspired her voith couraee, ' 

[d) She had taken upon herself to awaken the others. 

4. Parse the following italicised woAls ; — 

(tf) Men have gone great lefgtks in the career of fame. 

( 5 ) 7 a do anything ir\..t his world we must not stand 
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shivering on the brink, (c) We should scramble through as well 
as we cai?. (rf He one day finds that he is sixty-five years of age. 

5. Analyse the following sentence : — ' 

Another man^ whose life* I had once saved after he had been 
tossed by a buffalo, attempted to spear the lion, while he was 
mangling my servant ^ m 

6. Turn into Indirect Form of Narration : — 

“I wish 1 were a king's son/* cried a poor boy, as he sat on 
some straw in his wretched home. ‘'Why do you wish that, my 
boy?” asked his teacher, who had eniered unobserved ‘'Why 
Sir, I was standing by the palac» gate this morning 10 see all 
the grand folk going to court, splendidly dressed, in fine 
carriages 1 thought how happy they must be to oe allowed to 
see the queen and to enter the beautiful palace ” “What do you 
think, if I told you that you might be a king’s *on, if you chose, this 
very’ moment ?’* asked the teacher. ^ 

7. Construct sentences explainin the difference between 
Human, Hurnan^. Momentary, Momentous. 

8. Correct the following : — * 

(a) Unt 1 you remain idle, you will make no pr gress. (b) I 
wish 1 v^as dead, (c) Unless you do not alk fast you cannot 
get to school in time, (d) The train ruf^ming in time (e) I 
called upon your shop yesterday, fi) He is devoted to 
gambling. 


1923 

I. Turn into fndirCGt Narration : — 

“Alas! child," said his mother, *' I h 4 ve not a bit of bread to 
give ymi ; you ate up all the provisions I had in the house 
yesterday But 1 have a little cotton which f have spun ; I will 
go and stil it and buy bread, and something for our dinner." 
*‘M»'ther,” replied Aladdin, “keep your cotton for another time, and 
give me the lamp 1 brought home with me yesterday 1 will go 
and sell it, and the money 1 shall get for it will buy both breakfast 
and dinner, and perhaps supper too” 

2 Write sentences, explaining the difference be/ ween : — 

Confer with, confer upon. Prevail over, prevail with. Official, 
officious. ^ ^ 

3 Insert appropriate prepositions in the places left blank ; — 

He was a man — intellect and culture, who always kept — himself 
a high ideal and sought to translate it praltibe. He did not 
always succeed — his atteii^pts<;o do so, bul^ great credit is still 
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^ue — him for his noble attempt. He always looked — himself as a 
student, and though his appetite — knowlt'dge was never fiilly 
satisfied, he found — his studies the greatest delight — his life. 
But — all his learning and high charactrr, he sometimes failed to 
carry his plans through, for the people arougd had not his 
vision and insight. 

4. ^distinguish between (a) a Gesund and a Verbal Noun, (6) 
an Interrogative Adverb and a Relative Adverb, and give an 
example of each. 

5. Correct : — 

(a) Have you eaten your dinner 7 (Z>) He has taken admis- 
sion into the school, (c) He was friendly with me long before, 
(if) He says good English. 


. 1934 

1. Turn into Indirect Narration • 

“Really T said the General, “his goods already belong to king 
Joseph j he is under arrest. 1 will go eyond ^liat they ask. I 
understand now the importance of the lasr request. Well, let him 
buy the eternity of his name, but Spain shatl remember for ever 
his treachery and its punishment I give up the fortune and his 
life to whichever of his sons will fulfil ilie office of executioner. 
Go, and do not speak io me of it again 

2. Construct sentences explaining the difference between : — 

In fault, At fault. Succeed to, Succeed in. Cry against, Cry 
down. Bring about. Bring forward. 

3. Define and give examples of the following : — 

Cognate Object ; Objective Compleuir nt ; Dative of Interest ; 
Gerundial Infinitive. 

4. Correct the following : — 

(a) We glory at being Hindus. 

(l>) He is restrained in damaging the pioperty at an order of 
the Court. 

(c) The draining of the marsh freed ’he surrounding places 

of malaria. » 

• • 

(d) The drowning man will catch up a ^traw. (Test papers) 

1935 

I. Turn into Ifidirect Narration : — 

*‘Ye,” said he» 'Jare unhappy and net*! ol envy me that walk 
cthus among you, burde’|ed with myself, r|Or do 1, ye gentle beings. 
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envy your felicity, for it* is not the felicity of man. I have many 
distresses from v^hich ye are free : I fear pain when I do not 
feel it ; I sometimes shrink at evils recollected and sometimes at 
evils anticipated ; surely the equity of Providence has balanced 
peculiar sufferings with pecdiiar enjoyments.** 

2. Insert appropriate prepositions in the blank spaces 

below : — * 

He was a man — great courage, and while his powerful intellect 
was responsible — his splendid vision— the University of Calcutta* 
as it ought to be, his courage enabled him to accomplish much 
— which others would have shrunk. He had addressed himself—* the 
work— making it a fi st-rate, upMo-date University and — the 
interest — this noble object he worked — a zeal unparalleled, an 
enthusiasm unabated, a faith undimmed. But, ^ilas ! death 
removed him too early — the scene of his loved labours. 

3. Construct sentences to illustrate the distinction between : — 

Count, Court on; Touch, Totilh upon; Repair, Repair to ; 
Provide for, Pr^jvide against ; Dispense, Dispense with. 

4. Correct th% following sentences ; — 

(a) Me shouted to the top of bis voice. 

(d) My father was absent from this place since last Friday. 

(c) I request your favour •'in coming her^, 

(d) He caught roe in the neck and dealt him a sound 
thrashing. 

(e) He is determined in ruining him. 

(/“) This will not minister for my wants. 

(g) His view militates with mine. 

5. Cite instances of adverbs modifying prepositions 

(Test Papers) 

1926 

1. Parse the words italicised in the following : — 

(a) The heroic to the clan that first enters Ontala. 

{b) For the structure that we raise < 

'Time ts with materials filled. 

Our to-aays and yesterdays ** 

Are the blocks wi,rh which we build. 

(O The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauwy, all that wealth e’erjgave, 

Awatis alike the inevitable hour. 
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2. Change the following into the Indirect Form of Speech : — 

*1Vly dear Juanito,’* she said gaily, “if thou didst only 
know how swetet death would be to me, if it were given by thee, 1 
should not have to endure the odidus touch of the headsman’s 
hands. Thou wilt cure me of the woes that wt re in store for me 
and, dear Juanito, thou couldst not bear to see me wedded to 
another... I” • 

“Have courage.” said his brother Felipe, “or else our race 
that has almost given kings to Spain, will be extinct.” 

3. Insert appropriate prepositions in the following : — 

(») The lawyer acts — his client and is supposed to look — his 
interests. (*V) Beware — laziness, as it is one — ih^- worst habits a 
man can have, (m Fly — sin as — death, (iv) A man’s so-called 
friends turn — him in the day — his adversity, {v) Criminals prey — 
society and should be punished — detection. 

4. Define or explain thf following, giving an example of 
each 

(l) Adverbial object, (a) Pronominal adjecuve, (^'^) Gerundial 
infinitive, (4/ Nominative absolute, ($) Subjective complement. 

5. Construct sente nces to illustrate the dflfTerences in meaning 
between each of the following pairs of words ; — 

Iron, Manner, Air, Ability, Cloth. 

1937 

1. Analyse the following sentence : — 

Yet amidst such complicated evils the fortitude of Pratap 
remained unshaken, and a spy sent b^ Akb*ar represented the 
Rajput and his chiefs seated at a scanty meal maintaining all the 
etiquette observed in prosperity, the Rana bestowing the doonah 
on the most deserving, and which, though only of the wild fruit 
of the country, was received with all the reverence of better 
days. 

2. Change the following into the Indirect Form of Speech : — 
“I shall speak to-day of that kind of courage which enables us to 
meet bodily dangers and even death, wiihont fear. This is a 
quality whiejh man •shares in some degree with the inferior 
animals. And whether we regard it in man or in brt^e, it is a 
noble quality. For i^ we mean that resolute energy which 
impels him who has it to face, without flinching terror and pain. 
We may therefor^ define it as 'fearless action, which cleaves to its 
purpose regardless of consequence.’ You ma\ have seen the wild 
boar’s desperaSel rush, when he turn% and '^haiges against his 
pursuers. That is the^kind of courage j mean.’* 
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3. Correct the fol owFng : — 

We ^as soon in tht* edge of the marsh, and gone for one of 
those lanes in dry rushes which ran in these low forests. Our 
elbaws which touched the long ribbon-like leaves, had 
left a slight noises after us and I was seized with the powerful and 
singular emotions which marshes cause with me. This one was 
dead of cold, after we were walking about it, at the middlt of its 
population of dried rushes. 

4. Define or explain the following, giving an example of 
each : — 

Adverbial adjunct, Objective complement, Conjunctive adverb, 
Nominative absolute 

5. Construct sentences to illustrate the difference in meaning 
betweer the phrases constituting a pair in the followi g : — 

Keep at and keep to, fire at and fire up, hold back and hold 
on, run after and run into. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Entrance Ezaminatio&t 
1886 

% 

Write out the following sentences, supplying the proper pre- 
position> ; — 

True politeness concists — considering others’ feelings. The 
furniture consisted — chairs and tables only. You should be 
con si'jtent— your statem-^nts. Your practice is not consist nt — your 
professions. The accident which resulted — the mar *s carelessness 
is likely to result — his, death. Confide — me and I will try to help 
you. The management of the affair was confided — me. 


1887 

Supply each of the • following blanks with the proper 
prepositio.1 ; — 

Condole— a person ; bestow it— John ; believe — her sincerity ; 
beware — mistakes ; hanker — riches ; the election hinged— his 
vote ; he was guilty — theft ; do not pry— oth^r men's secret ; 
they reckoned — small profits ; he had great pric"^,3T his birth ; she 
was very prone — idleness. 
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1891 

Complete the following sentences by inserting one wonl in each 
of the blank spaces : — 

(a) I— -be much obliged if you— Tcindly let me know how the 
letter— be addressed, (b) If you— done this, you— certainly have 
lost y(^r life, (r) Instead of writing, to him you — certainly — paid 
him a visit, (d) You promised me that you— wear it till the hour 
of death, (e) He is such a man — you describe, (f) Cicero 
boasted that he had— dust in the eyes of the jury, (g/ I sym- 
pathise — you in your affliction. 


1892 

Complete ihe^ following sentences by inserting one word in 
each of the following blank spaces : — 

(a) —I answer the letter ,«or — you like to do it yourself. 

(b) I remain, sir, — obedient pupil — . , 

(c) I hswe been ill — two days, but hope to bfe better— to- 
morrow, and quite well — a week’s time. 

(d) This road is preferable — that one, but I feel — tired to 
walk an> farther. 

(e) He burst — tears and said he was ashamed— his conduct. 


1994 

I, Complete the following sentences by inserting one word in 
each of the blank spaces 3’ 

(fl) He took me — task for not acting— the information he 
gave me. (6) Only such students are to be admitted -the school — 
as have passed the test examination, (c) As 1 have no use— the 
book, what is the use— my buying it ? • //) Previously — being 
released, he was accused — having conspire d— the king, (e) lo 
replace indulgence — harshness is only to substitute one evil — 
another. 

3. Correct any errors in the following 

(a) He i* having an attack of fc^er ev( ry day since last four 
days, I will be very glad to see you again and ^op{' shall 
accept of my invitatioif. it) If either of books is your«, tt^I, 
me whom you uish it to be given to 
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DACCA UNIVERSITY 

Matriculation EzaminatiOD , 

1927 

I. Form sentences to ^show the difference in rvceaning 
between : — 

Born, Borne. Laid, Lain. Loosed, Lost. 

II. Correct or justify J — 

(a) The wages of sin is death, (fi) Ram as well as John 
were gone (c) I object to you saying that, (d) This house 
is to let. (e) 1 have not seen him long since. 

III. Form an adjective from *joy/ a verb from ‘rich,’ an 
adverb from ‘cheer* and a noun from ‘vitat* Construct a short 
sentence to illustrate the meaning of each of the words formed 
by you. 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 
Matric. ^izamination 
1922 

I. Turn the following passage into the Indiiect Form ot 
Narration 

*‘In the evening I h 2 t.ve my game of whist, which I never 
miss. I am surprised that you do not play with your skill, as I 
know, at games of that kind. You should play ; learn. As 
it is, you have litt'e to amuse you ; and now is the time to acqua- 
int yourself with a mea/i'i of enjoyment which will be a solace to 
you when you aie grown too old for less gentle diversions.** 

II. Give ex^imples to show the various uses of the following 
words as diflFcrent parts of speech ; — 

Much, As, Since, Only. Enough, Little. 

Ill Distinguish between the following pairs of words or 
phrases, and framt seniences to show that you understand the 
distinction. 

Eldest. Oldest. Later, Latter, Nearest, Next. Beside, Besides. 
Little, A little. At present, Presently. On the contrary, to the 
Contrary. 
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•IV- Construct sentences to illustrate the ’ difference in 
meaning’ between each of the following pairs of sentences : — 
Enter upon. Enter into. Point at^ Point to. Rest on. Rest with. 
End in, End by. Live for, Live within Fall under. Fall in with. 
Listen to. Listen for. Get at. Get to« Taste of, Taste for. Trust 
to, Truat with. 

V. m Combine into a simple sentence each of the following 
sets of sentences : — 

(а) He lost his health. This added to his difficulties. 

(б) The Mogul Empire fell to pieces. Aurangzeb's reign 
was over. 

(c) Men cross deserts by camels. There is no other way, 

(d, In the forest a woodman met me. He had a hatchet in 
his hand and a bundle of sticks on his back. 

« 

Alternative 

1923 , 

I. Anal>^e fully the following stanza and p^rse fully the words 
ybr, dim^ closed^ another^ ours of the same stanza : — 

‘For when the morn came dim and sad 
And chill with early showers. 

Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 
Another morn than ours.' 

II. ^Give a general analysis of the following stanza ; — 

‘They say 1 am rich, but I 'm feeling so poor 
I *d like to exchange with you even 
The pounds 1 have lived for and liid up in store 
For the shillings and pence you have given.* 

III. Turn into the Indirect Form of Narration 

"Have you finished your lesson, George V said Mr, Maurice 
to his son. “No, father,” replied Georj>e. f?anging down his head. 
'‘SVhy not, my son ?” Because it is so difficult, father, 1 am sure 
1 shall never learn it Besides, I could not remember it aft«!r 1 
had learnt it, my memory is so bad.’’ ‘ If I were to promise you 
a holiday on the thirji of nexjt month, do you think you would 
forget the daVi “I am pretty sure -that ! should not.’* 

IV. Fill up the blanks by inserting appropriate prepo- 
sitions : — 

(a) He competed — me— scholarship! 

. (b) Give me^ change— this rupee^ but I want change— 

— coppers. 
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(c) He was blessed-cgood health and blessed — ^his children* 
{d) He got— debt and could not get — it again. 

(s) fie lives — honest labour and well-- his means. 

(/) She puts — airs and dresses herself — silk. 

1 broke the news — him and the result is that he has 
broken— me since then. ^ 

(k) Greatly — my surprise he failed — the attempt. 

V. Distinguish between each of the following pairs of words 
and frame sentences to show that you understand the 
distinction : — 

Canon, Cannon. Miner, Minor. Stationary, Stationery. Straight, 
Strait. Whether, Whither. Haven, Heaven. Course, Coarse. 
Main, Mane. Pain, Pane, Rain. Rein. 

VI, Substitute a single word of equivalent meaning for each 
of the following italicised phrases ; — 

(a) That herb is jit to b§ eaUn, 

{b) His motiv*! is merely to get money, 

(c) He is unable Jto pay his debts, 

(d) The ways of God are not to be understood, 

{e) A child who is b trn after the death of his father, 

{f) A thing that is not to be believed, 
ig) One who is averse to mixing in society, 

(Jt) A voice that is such as can hardly he heard. 

(i) A man who is very uneducated, 

1924 

I. Rewrite the following in the foi in of a dialogue b*, chang- 
ing it as far as possible from Indirect to U reel Narration : — 

A fox, who h^d lost his tail, called toe other foxes together, 
and standing wiih his back against a trie told them that the tail 
was of no use and should be cut 5 ^i^d ‘hat if all agreed to do 
this, no one could ajharned of having lost it The tail, he 

said, was'th? source of ail thfii dangers ,■ f t the fox was hunted 
for the sake of its cail, and for :i.e .ake of its flesh or fur. 
An old fox thanked the sptaker for hi', i ice, but asked him to 
explain why he kept tiis oack so fiinnly d against the stump of 
that-tree, and begged him to turn himself ound,, and let them see 
what'j^ort of a tail he had, and how he would look without one. 
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2. Frame sentences using the opposites to eadh of the follow- 
ing words : — 

Famous, emigrant, antipathy, pessimist, persuade,* resolute, 
encourage and credit. 

3. Construct sentences to illustfate the distinction between 
each of the following pairs of phrases ; — 

Call to, call for. Look over, look through. Run into, run 
through. Take to, take after. Proceed with, proceed against. 
Pass for, pass over. Touch at, touch upon. Get, to, get at. 

4. Combine each of the following sets of sentences into a 
simple sentence ; — 

(a) His house and goods were sold. His debts had to be 
paid, {b 1 declared him guilty. Everyone else declared him to 
be guilty, (r) He will return to us. He will not be long aVjsent. 
{d) He has found out his mistake. He was very soit> . It was 
then too late- * 

Alternative Papers 
« 1924 and 1925 

I- Point out the mistakes in the following*: — 

(a) VVe are fond of advising others, but not of receiving it. 
(b) Whf'n do you tiiink will be the captain next >ear ? *c) We 
saw a deserted house on the other side of the river, in which we 
resolved to pass the night, (d) I have also witnessed similar 
phenomena, and which I will now explain, (e) The King, with a 
few followers, were seen fleeing towards Gloucester. 

2. Turn into opposite form of narration : — . 

The second .spiiit called Macbeth by* name and bid him have 
no fear, but laugh to scorn the power of man, for none of woman 
born should have power to hurt him ; and he advised him to be 
bloody, bo'd nnd resolute. '‘Then live Macduff t" cried Macbeth, 
•'what need I fear of thee 7 But yet I will make assurance doubly 
sure. Thou shall not live : that 1 may tell pale-hearted ftar it lies 
and sleep in spite of thunder." 

3, Distinguish between each of the following pairs of words, 
and frame sentences to^illustraie the distinction , — 

Adapt, Adopt, Contemptuous, Contemptible. Cocitinuous, 
Continual Decry, Descry. Exposition, Exposure. Industrious, 
Industrial. Rout, Route * 

4* Form noui^s from live, strike, Mess, dig, and verbs from 
slave, clean, dim, bitter s and use the wqrds so formed in senten* 
ces. * ^ 
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" 1927 

1. Parse the words in italics in the following : — 

(fl) So much the better for him. f^) What man is this ? (c) 
He is about to go {d Hoiv else could I do i^ 7 'e) Who else was 
there t (/) He loves playing tennis. {g) How do you do 7 (h) 
He is all but perfect. 

2. Construct sentences to illustrate the difference in the 
meaning ^>etween the transitive and intransitive uses of the verbs 
in the following pairs : — 

' Bear, Bl^ar with. Close, Close with. Count, Count on, Dispen- 
se, Dispense with. Search, Search for. Work, Work at. 

3. Write sentences with : — 

All along, By degrees, All the tame. At first hand, On the 
contrary, In view of the fact. Nevertheless, Long since. 

4. Form verbs from bitter, secret, glass, nest ; and adjectives 
from room, repent, life, milk ; and use the words so formed in 
sentences. ‘ 


ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY 
High School Ezaminations 
1927 

1. Frame sentences to illustrate the correct meaning and 
use of the following : — 

Bag and baggage ; Null and void ; Spick and span ; Loaves 
and fishes ; Rhyme or^reason » Time and tide. 

2. Give a clause analysis of the following sentence 

While they were occupied in this way, he passed into an 
adjoining room, which excited no suspicion, as he was still visible 
through the open doors by which the apartments communicated 
with ea^.h other. 



UNIVERSITY QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
Calcutta University Papers* 

1910. • 

A. L. Very much : — The book has been very much appreciated . 
by the public (highly). 

Too much The sad news of the death of his son proved tob 
much for him (almost unbearable 

Compare with :—The hand-writing of Ram was compared with 
that of Shyam (similarity between two similar things). 

Compare to : — Life.is comp ired to a stage. Time is compared to a 
river (similarity between two dissimilar things). 

Principal The Principal of the college considered his case 
very favourably (chief). 

Principle z'-^The guiding principle of his life was to make others 
happy (motto). * 

Older .—-This building seems to be older than that. The Head 
Pandit of the school is older than the Headmaster (senior 
in age or years). 

Elder :--Ram is the elder brother of Shyam (precedence in respect 
8 f birth). 

Senseless : — He fell down senseless (unconscious). 

Meaningless : — The sentence was meanin^ess (having no meaning). 

Compliment Tender my compliments to your father (regards). 

Complement :~The angle ABC is the complement of the angle 
CBD, both making up a right angle (that which makes 
up). 

Elioit ; — The pleader elicited this information in the cross-examina- 
tion (drew out). 

Illicit Private trade in opium is illicit (illegal). 

Stationary The pric 8 of rice remained stationary (fixed). 

Stationery He is a dealer in stationery goods ; #. g,^ writing 

materials, paper, •peifcih eraser, 6 * 0 . ^ 

A. 2. We shall not see his like again— Noun, objective case after 
the trans. vSrb see (a person like him). 

1 have not seen* uim 5 m w— Preposition of time, governing the 
expression *‘that time” understood after it. N. B.— It )s 
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not an adverb time, as it is not preceded by a verb in 
Past Indefinite Tense. 

Butm^fiobuU — ( 1 ) Trans. V., Imp mood havingr for its objects 
{a) me and [d) buis. (yi) Noun, plural, obj. to u). 

So much the better for him— Adverb, Old Instrumental case, modi- 
fying the adv. better . ^ 

What with the wind, what with the rain, the players had to stop 
the play after a few minutes What — Adv modifies the . 

prep, viith. After — Prep, having for itb obj. minutes. 

A. 3. All but he had fled — Strict grammar would require 'him* 
instead of "he.* But it is sanctioned by usage. It should 
be noted how this sort of confused construction arose, 
(l) All had fled, hut he had not — where ‘but’ is a conjunc- 
tion. (2) All had fled, but him — wher/? ‘but* is a preposition. 
( 3 ) Both the constructions being mixed up in popular use, 
there arose the third construction, b.jckrd up by the autho* 
rity of ^..tandard writers — All but he had fled. 

None but the biave deserve the fair— This is incorrect and 
should be d*.serves. The following remarks should be 
carefully remembered. None«no + one: therefore it is 
singular. The rule is that the word ‘None’ as a subject 
is always singular except in the />li7ase ‘*None of them** 
where the verb used is put in the plural by attraction or 
analogy to the phrases “all of them/’ “some of them/' etc. 

He is much the clevere.st of the two — This is incorrtet, rrnd should 
be “much the cleverer” of the two, because the compara- 
tive degree heis to be used when two persons or things 
are compared. 

He asked for an alms — The word 'alms’ is by Etymology singular, 
and we find the sentence 'He asked an alms* in the New 
Testament. But now the word is usually used in the 
plural ; as, “He gave alms to the poor boy, .'i,nd these 
were gratefully accepted.** 

I do not like these sort of people — Incorrect : use this. 

This man is very dilferent to that — Incorrect : change 'to’ into 
‘from.’ * 

r 

If 1 were strong enough to work, I am strong enough to look after 
me— If 1 am strong. ..work I afn strong, &c. The tenses in 
the two clauses must be of the same time, 

A* 4* I like walking in the morning air (Gerun^i)^ 
has a walking (Particijple} 
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The walking of an old man must be slow (Verbal Noun). For a 
full discussion of the question refer to the Section on 
Verbsf Part 1. 

A- 5. (^) The cup was on my lips when he dashed it to the ground 
in obedience to your order. 

(b) can I go on with the work ?• 

(c) 1 have reasons for being conscious of that. I rely on his 

support and I attach value to his acts. 


1911. 

A. I. (a) The moon having risen, the leader of the band 
addressed his men ‘and said, **My comrades, the task before us 
is as dangerous as it is diffici^t, yet we will be mad to neglect the 
opportunity; at the worst we can still die like brave men.” 

(b) ]S[00a — Noun, common, feminine gender, 3rtl person, sing, 
numlfer, Nominative Absolute. * 

HaTiug risen — Participle, present, referring* to ‘moon.’ 

Them— Pron., plural, 3rd person, obj. to the prep, ‘before.’ 

As —Conjunctive correlative to ‘as* before it. 

Difficult— Adj of quality, subj. complement to ‘was.* 

To ncg?i;ct— Gerundi-il Inf. implying condition, used adverbially 
to qualify ‘mad.’ 

Still — Adv. modifying ‘die ’ 

Die — To die, Simple Inf., obj. to ‘could.* 

Like — Adj. having the force of a preposition, governing 'men* in 
the obj. case. 

A. 2. What as a Compound Relative Pronoun — You do not 
know what you are asking for. 

What as an Interrogative — (i) What is your age ? — Interrogitive 
Pronoun. (2) What books do you want 7 — Interrogative* 
Adjective. 

What as an rnterjection— ! to be duped by him in«this way ! 

That as a Relative •Protioun — The cow that was sold yesterday 
was a milch cow. * 

That as a Demonstrative Pron- — Being pressed by the Head- 
master, i laid that yesterday, • 

TJiat as a ConjunctioHi— He said that he would go. 
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Since as a Prep — He has been suffering from fever suice 
Tljiursday last. 

A. 3. The man was angry with me fnr pointing out to him 
that his addiction to gambling would be the cause of his ruin. 

When my employer dispetisf d with my services, I disposed of 
my furniture and was reconciled to my fate and set up a grocer’s 
shop. 

Or. 

The messenger asked the Stationmaster wAy the train was 
late, v}hen it would arrive how many passengers it carried and 
what its average speed was. 

A. 4. Latter— I prefer the latter method to l\\e former. 

Later — This is a later edition of the book. 

Born — The child was born deaf. '' 

Borne He wasf^Aorw^ in a litter. 

Few— “The meeting was postponed as few persons attended it. 

A few — I still require a fiw new books. 

Hear— 1 can hear the sound from a distance. 

Listen— He carefully listened to the words or his teacher. 

Since — He has been here since Wednesday last. 

From — The lectures will begin from January. 

B. efU 8 e — He refused to go there. 

Deny— He was prfesent-there, and he cannot deny the fact. 


1912 

A. 1, He is fond of tennis — Gerund, obj. case after the 
prep, ‘of, and governing the word ‘tennis* in the objective 
case. 

What man is this 7 — Interrogative Adjective qualifying the roun 
‘man’. * 

Thanh you — Verb, trans, active, indicative mood, having for its 
nom. ‘‘I” or “we’* understood, and governing “you” in the 
objective case 

He is quite out of it — Adv modifying the verb 'is.* 

Act like a man— Ad j. having the force of a prejjdsition, governing 
‘man’ in the objective rase. See Alis. to Q. I (A), 1911 . 
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He came and enquired — Co njunction, co-ordinative, joining the 
two parts of ihe sentence **He came” and “He ej;iquired,” 

A. 2. (a) The wages of sin is death : The word ‘wage’ leally 

presents a difficulty with regard to its number, and we have 
such a phrase as “a living vrage," in W'hich case the word 
• is used in a definitely stngulaj* number. But the word as 
U'sed here may e taken to mean a collection and the use of 
the singular verb can be thus defended ; or the sentence 
may be thus construed, ‘‘Death is the wages ol I'in,” and 
the use of is’ is quite grammatical. 

(b) Ram as well as John were gone — Incorrect ; it should be 

Ram. ..John was gone. 

(c) You have played instead of worked — Incorrect ; it should 

be “you have played instead of having work* d.’ 

(d) Let each of us* go in their turns — Incorrect ; Lei each of us 

go in his turn. • 

(<f) I objected to you saying that— Incorrect — “Y^ur saying that” 
will ^e the corn ct form. • • 

(f) The house is to let — Quite correct ; ‘Ito let*’ is in the quasi- 
passive form, being equivalent to “to be let.” 

A. 3. Cloth — Cloths*“Single pieces of cloth. 

Clothes — Garments, 

Genius^- Geniuses — FaUnted persons. 

Genii— Spirits. 

Brother — Brothers— liorn of the same parents and in the same 
family. * 

Brethren — Of the same community or profession. 

o.. 

Alms — A true singular, but now generally used as if it were plural. 

Scissors — This noun is ihe name of a tool consisting of two parts ; 
therefore it implies plurality. 

News — A true plural, t^t now almost always used as a «ringular. 

Amends — A true plural ; sometimes used as a singular*and some- 
times as a plufal.e 

Summons — A tvue singular ; the plural f«>rm is “sumnionsi^s.*' * 

- Riches — A tru^sjpgular. and used as sych in the New I'estament ; 

but now it is always used as a plural, perhaps owing to 
the final *s.* eJg. “Riches have wings.” 
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A. 4. Gladder — Ram will be gladder to nurse the patient than to 
go,to the theatre. 

Gladlier—Ram did it gludlier than the rest of the party. 

Older The Postal peon is ofder than the Postmaster. 

Elder— He is your elder brother and should always be respected* 

Foremost — The uplift of the ' masses was the thing in his 
mind 

First — Sanitation was the first thing that he spoke about. 

Or, 

After as a Prep. — In running after the shadow he lost the substance. 

A fter as a Conj — The train arrived after most passengers had 
left in disgust. 

After as an Adv. — He went first ; Ram came after. 

But as a Prep — It is none but Jadu wno deserves the prize. 

But as a Conj. — is poor boy, but he is honest. 

But as an Adv. — Man requires but a few articles of luxury. 

A. 5. Part with — I cannot easily fart with the ring presented by 
my friend (used with reference to a th’ng). 

Part from — (a man)— He parted from his friend with tears in his 
eyes. 

Compare to (when similarity between two dissimilar things is meant); 
e.g. Eloquence is compared to thunder. 

Compare with (-imiiarity. between two similar things) ; eg. The 
hand writing of Jadu was compared with that of Ram. 

Carry on (to manage); e.g. In these hard days it is very difficult 
to carry on such a large business. 

Carry out (to obey) ; eg. Students should gladly carry out the 
orders of their teachers. 

A. 6. i'i) Who is he An enquiry about the name or parentage 
of a person already spoken of. 

(b) What is he ?— An eriquTy about his profession or status in 
society. 

(f) Which is he ?— An enquiry about sonfife one man out of a group 
of persons. 

{d) Which of these books do you like?— Here is used in 

selective sense. N^ame the particular ^6ok that yo 
select out of this group of books. u 
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(e) Whtif boiik does not preach a moral ? — Here v)hat is used in a 
general sense. The sentence means almost eve^y book 
preacher a moral. 


1913. 

A. 1 Addressing his men as his comrades he assured them 
that though he often talked nonsense, he could talk sound sense 
when he chose He remarked that fortune had sent them that 
treasure, so that they might lead a life of ease, and he therefore 
advised them to spend that as lightly as they had come by that. 
He went »»n that nobody could have guessed, when they had set 
out that day, that th^y should come by so fair a fortune. 

A. 2 -- Fil'ed with pity for them, he swore so to avenge them 
on the tyrant that all Greece should ring with his punishment. 
No more t)f this ; we have hac^enough of it. Be O' good cheer, for 
you are dear to me 

A. 3. Artisaji — The blacksmith is a good artis/^i^ ' 

Artist — Mv friend the photographer is a good artist. 

Notable Mr Chatter ji bids fair to become a notable author. 
Notorious — Rahim Sanlar is a notorious gambler. 

Practical— The English are a practical nation. 

Practicc^Ie - The scheme submitted by the Engineer \s practicable. 
Principal — Mr. Smith is the Principal of the College. 

He summarised the principal arguments. 

Principle — The man has no principles. 

A. 4. {a) He is about to go — Prep, governing the noun inf. ‘to go*' 
in the objective case. 

He can go about — Adv. modifying the verb ‘can go.* 

(b) That mao is wise - Demonstrative adj. qualifying ‘man.* 

He workt' i hard that he might succeed Subordinate conj, 
joining the two sentences ‘He worked hard’ and ‘he 
miL'ht succeed.'* •' 

fc) He came as soon as he could -Adv. modifying the acv. 'soon.' 

He caiji'? as soon as ’he ‘'could — Conj correlative, related to 
the previous ‘as.' ^ 

’(</) How coulcjj I do it ? — Adv. modifying the adv. 

Who else was there ?— Adjective qualifying the pronoun 
•who.' 
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A. 5. He is singing- Pere 'singing* is a part’cipir, used adjec- 
tivally as subjective complement to the intransitive verb ‘is/ 

He loves singing old sorgs — Here ‘singing* is a Gerund, obj. 
case after the irarw. verb ‘loves,’ and when looked upon 
as a verb, it has ‘songs* for its object. 

0 

He loves the singing o' birds— Here ‘singing* is a verbal noun 
in the objective case after the trans. verb ‘h»ves ’ 

\_N.B . — For a full discussion of the question, r^ fer to the Sec- 
tion on Verbs, Part I.] 


19U. 

A. 1. The speaker sure that he would have the consent of 
all who were listening to hm th^t night, wl on he claimed that 
they dad done all thnt was possible for thtni to do to bring 
together the two jiarties m the dispute. The sptah/r requested 
his audience not hastily to set down their elTori as useless. He 
advistd them to be patient for they had advanced far during the 
few days preceding. 

# 

A. 2. Appeal Th#' men have appealed to the District Judge 
against their conviction. 

Disappoint He was sadly disappointed at the result. 

He is disappointed success. 

He is disappointed in his children. 

Fruitful — The measure will be fruitful of mischief. 

Enquired — He enquired into the case. 

He enquired t/his younger brother about the health of the 
patient. 

Proceed — The proceeded v)Hh the hearing of the case 

there the meaning is that the case has been partly 
heard). 

The Judge proceeded to the hearing of tf’e case there it 
means that the case was not heard before) 

The District Magistrate proceeded against the offending 
Muktear 

Suitable — The climate of this place is not S‘'ut'ihle to a patient 
suffering from malaria. This book is not suftaHe for his age. 
Such a house as this is not suitable for livinj^ in with family. 
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X. 3. Adj. from *joy*— It was aypy/wZ news- to . 
hear that my younjjer brother had passed. ^ 

Verb from ^rxch*^ Enrich^ His contributions have enriched 
Bengali literature. 

Adv, from ‘c^eer* — Cheerily — ‘All right/ they exclaimed 
ch eerily ^\r\A ^cnt 0!i with the work. • 

Noun from Vitality — He has lost all vitality through 
under-feeding. 

A 4 Credit le fit for being believed; — They story is not" 
credible^ 

(believif'g easily) — Fortunately, they are not credu- 
lous people. 

Human'-^'’\he h(' >d is a part of the human body. 

e 

Humane — He is no » d for the humane deeds he did. 

Judicial- is proposed to separate the jiidimal branch from 
the executive branch f ihe service. • 

Judicious— he P strict Magistrate is judicious officer. 

Wreath — A vsrenth rTt flowers was given to him ('garland), 

Wreathe — Tht roses were wrcaZ/ierZ into a garland. 

A. 5. {a) He walked home — Noun, adverbial object to denote 

place. 

He spoke afttr me — Preposition, having for its obj. me. 

He had laid him Z.-m— Adjective, objective complement to the 
trans, verb “laid.” 

(Z>) AU but he h< d fied—S^e A. to Q. 3, 1910. 

My sister is talhr than her — The grammatical anomaly is in 
the expression ' ti an her." The word than is a c njunction, and 
strictly speaking ca- n^t govern any word in the objective case. 
Thus the propar form 'should be “than she/’ the full construction 
being “My sisti r 1 taller than she is tall.” But there Jire such 
constructions in M,"on ilnd«Shakespeare. ThC'C are not school- 
boy errors, as Mr Ni ^field very happily puts it ; the faultry cons- 
truction has been, •anctioned by eminent writers. The modern 
tendency is to gjiVf tho word, ‘than’ the force of a preposition. 

None but the brave Reserve the faie — See A. to Q. 3, tqio. 
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1915 

A. I. An adj. from melody — The boy sang a melodwus tune. 

A verb irom cheap -—The supply being more than the demand, 
the article was cheapened in the market. 

A noun from subtle — Subtlety characterised his arguments. 
The pleader was noted for the subtleness of his arguments. 

An adv. from gloom — The man retired gloomily, 

A. 2. (a) How do you do ?— The ist do is an auxiliary verb to 
help the principal verb ‘do' following. The 2nd is the principal 
verb used intransitively, 2nd person, agreeing with its nom. ‘you/ 

He lived an idle ///v?— Noun, common, cognate ob] , cognate to the 
verb iived.' 

Do your duty by the university— Preposition, having for its object 
the word ‘university/ 

(^) I love y.ou more than him — This is quite correct, for the cons- 
truction is “f love you more than I love himr ’ 

Bacon as well as Shakespeare were The use of the plural verb 

can not be justified • make it “was." 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen- -The use of the sing, 
verb ‘is’ is quite correct, for “many a flower'* is equivalent 
to “m^ny times one flower'’ ; the word ‘many’ being a 
numeral adjective can not be in the nominative case. 

A. 3. In the least — The whole thing will cost me two hundred 
rupees in the least. 

At all — Though the boy promised to come, he did not turn up at 
all. 

In accordance with — Y ou are bound to pay a fine of one rupee 
in accordance with the rules. 

In spite a/"— H e went there in spite of my repeated warnings. 

On the contrary — He did not admire the man ; on the contrary he 
said many things to lower him in my estimation. 

Nevertheless — You have failed to satisfy me ; nevertheless I will 
give you one more' chance. 

A. 4. {a) Duck — Duckling ; Lamb — Lambkin ; Stream — 
Streamlet ; Isle Islet ; Hill — Hillock ; Lass — Lassie. 

{b) In the first sentence the meaning is that he had no other 
child and he lost the one that he had. Here wly' is an adjec- 
tive, qualifying ‘child.’ In the /second sente..ce the meaning is that 
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he lost his child, but did not lose an)i^one or anything else, for 
instance, he might have lost his brother or wife and so forth ; but 
he did not lose any one except his child. Here 'only’ has to be 
parsed as an adverb, modifying *lost*. 

A. 6. Then he asked his friend togfve him 'the Speaker) his (the 
friend’s) hand and he; (s) bade him (/) farewell. He (the speaker) 
requestt^ him {/) not to grieve thi^t he (s) was fallen into that 
misfortune for him (the friend). He (the speaker) also requested 
him (friend to commend him (speaker) to his (friend’s) wife, and to 
tell her (friend's wife) how he (the speaker) loved him (the friend). 

A. 6. A garden-flower — A flower that grows in a garden. 

A flower garden — A garden of flowers, not an orchard. 

A ring fingt-r— A finger on which a ring is worn. 

A finger>ring — A ring which is worn on a finger ; not an ear-ring or 
a nose-ring. * 


1916. 

A. 1 (fl). Addressing his hearers cordially as his friends he 
said that th^ y (du* speaker and his party) had come because they 
(the speaker and his men) had a message to give then ithe men 
addressed.) 1 he speaker continued that long before thty(the 
speaker and his men had heard of the tribe to which they (the 
hearers)*bt longed, and long their hearts had wished to meet them 
(the men addressed.) 

(bx;) He said, ‘*Why are you late?” 

(f/) They said, "What have you done for your country 9’* 

(tit) He said, “When are you going ?’’ 

A. 2 f am confident of success ; •time is on our side. I 

am scni>iblc of oui difficulties, but I have confidence in the future. 
Our parly will be borne to an easy victory. This is my view in 
regard to my proposal. 

(b) He loves ^songs— Gf rund, in the (‘bj. case after the 

transitive verb 'loves’ and goveraing ‘songs’ in the obj. case. 

• 

After that I will say nQ meye- Preposition, governing ‘that in the 
obj. case. 

He is all . perfect --Preposition® except, governing ‘being^ 
understo^* after it, the constr.* is ‘He is all but being, 
perfect.’ 
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A.. 3. (a) We hav$ three horses — possession, 
the letter written — causation. 

{c) 1 have to go to Burdwan-^compulsion. 

A. 4. Benefictul — The Pokal system is a henfifici il institution 
(useful). 

Beneficent — David Hare was a beneficent gentleman (benevolent). 

Expedient — He did not think it expedient to spend all his income • 
(proper). 

Expeditious — The Judge thanked the Head Clerk for his expedi- 
tious despatch of business (quick) 

Few — Few Governments servants attended the meeting (almost 
none). 

A few^A few Government servant^ attended the meeting (at least 
some, though very small in number). 

A. 5. (fl) ' I am. willinfr* 2 LXidi ^ I wish' am willing*' indicates 
very active participation on the part of the speaker and 
is as good as saying “I shall be pleased.” ‘‘1 wish** 
simply indicates the absence of any objection on the 
part of the speaker. < 

(^) ^This will not avail* and “I wish to avail myself of this.*’ 
'‘This will not avaiV means ‘This w ll not do,’ or ‘It will 
be of no use* ; T wish to avail myself of this’ means 
“I wish to take advantage of this.” 


1817 

A. 1. The speaker could not help thinking that he (the person 
addressed) was on t*he same business as himself (the speaker)-*- 
which was, he (speaker) confessed to him (person spoken to) 
honestly, to strike a blow for the king. If he (the person address- 
ed) was on the same errand, he (s) had two old relations who 
were staunch to the cause, and he (s) was going to their (rela- 
tions’) house to remain until he (s) could join the army. If he 
(person spoken to) wished it, he (person spoken to) should go 
with him (s), and he (s) would promise him (p^^rson addressed) 
kind treatment and safety while under'their (relations’) roof. 

A. 2. The Headmaster does not liko to inflict corporal 

punishment (peitaining to the body). ; , 

Spirits are pot cer^0rea/J)eings (having a body). 
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Comprehensive— has written^ a book on 

astrology (big). 

Comprehensible— Vixs attitude was not comprehmsihle to 
me (olear, understandable). 

Officious — Heine an officious man he came to be; very unpopular 
(meddlesome) 

wrote the official report on the case (belonging to 
office). 

Verbal — He gave a verbal report of the case (in words). 

Verbose — Students should guard against acquiring a verbose style 
(full of too many words). 

A. 3 . Index — (f) Indexes — Tables of contents in a book. 

(ii) Indices — Signs in Algebra ; e, g. The theory of 
indices. 

Fish— (t) Fish —All the creatures included in the species 
or kind. 

(ii) Fishes — Plurality in number i •Two or Ihree 
• fishes. 

Brother— (t) Brothers— Sons of the same parents. 

(ii) I^ethren— Members of a community or 
church. 

A. 4 . ^irst — (i) Ram was the ffrst boy in his class (adj ), 

(ii) He came first, but went last (adv.). 

Early —(i) You should take early steeps against it (adj.). 

(ii) Cultivate the habit of rising early (adv.). 

Better — (t) There is no better candidate than Harish Babu 
(adj.). 

(ii) Work heitery or you will fail (adv.). 

A. 5. (<i) (i) He is fond of cricket— Gerund, as a noun jt 

is in the obj. case after prep, "of” and as a verb, 
transitive, it governs the word ‘‘cricket" in the 
objective case. ^ 

(ii) He loves the mgYng of birds— verbal noun, in the 
objective csise alter thf trans. verb ‘loves.* * 

(m) They made him Nona, common, masc. gender, 

.3W person, sing., complementary obj. to the 
trlns, verb 'made.* 
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A. A fd) (i) El{gible^H\s academical qualifications have noade 
him ehgihle to the post. 

(»t) Congenial — The climate of Lower Bengal is not congenial to 
my health. 

(fVf) Prodigal — Though he had a limited income, yet he was 
prodigal of his expenses. 

(tV) Superior — Th- composition of Ram is infinitely superior to 
that of Jadu. 


1918 

A. 1. The speaker introduced himself as a merchant from 
distant parts and said that on his journey on the previous night he 
had met with thieves, who had stripped him of his purse and all 
that he had ; and now he must his only friend in that town, 
an esquire at the king’s palace. He was sure he (ihe friend) 
would be glad to lend him speaker) what he ispeaker) asked. 
He (speaker) onTy requested the person to whom ht was speaking 
to set him (s) down'at the palace gates, and he (s/ assured him he 
(s) would soon be In a position to pay him handsomely for that 
morning’s kindness The speaker ended by addressing the person 
as his friend and enquiring about his name and residence. 

A. 2. id) (i; You are much stronger ihnn you used to be 
\ii) Wait here till 1 return. 

{lit) Many years have passed since I saw you last. 

{iv} h ither you or I must go to Bombay to meet him. 

A. 2. ifi) (i) A noun from fluids fluidity is one of the properties 
ot water 

(iV) An adj. from sympathy— The teacher was sympathetic in his 
dealings with the boys. 

(Hi) A verb from liquid — (i) Pleat liquefies metals 

( 2 ) Ihe firm of Messrs. Moigaca and Co. was liquidated 
s* (i. their bankruptcy was cleared up). 

• 

A. 3 . (0 A noun clause - I do not know that he is dishonest. 

(«) An adj. clause - He punished the m^nuiho was guilty, 

{Hi) A cognate object — He dreamt a myaietious dream. 
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L 4. (a Wait a little — Adj. used as*a noun, adverbial obj. of 
time. 

• 

(iif Few shall part where many meet — Indefinite Pronoun, 
plural number, 3rd person, nominative case to the verb 
‘sha 1 part.’ * • 

(m) Why are you late this morning ? — Interrogative adverb, 

* modifying the verb ‘are.* • 

{&) Acceptable— made a proposal which was acceptable to 
all parties. 

Fertile — The brain of the engineer was fertile of 
schemes. 

Productive — The measure was productive 0/" immense good to the 
people. 

Enlist — The young; mar. enlisted }\\mse\{ in the 4gth Bengalis. 

In spite if — In spite of my repeated warnings he continued to 
ne, Itct his studies. ^ 

A. 5. In accordance with — Maharaja Nanda Ki’4nar nvas hanged 
in accordance with the English law of those days. 

All along — You have neglected your work all along. 

By degr es — The child submitted to discipline by degrees. 

All the same — It is all the same whether you come or not. 

As well as — The master as well as his servant is honest. 

Once in a way — Such accidents occur only once in a way (very 
rarely). 

At first hand — The information was obt^yped at first-hand (from 
the original source). 

1919 

A. X. At variance — Though we started with the same materi- 
als, your conclusion is at variance with mine. 

Make the best — He knew how to make the best of 3. bad case. 

In keeping — His professions are not in kee ing with his 
pr^ctens. 

An end — (/) He made an end e/the controversy 
{ii He put an end to the controversy. 

In virtue o/*— H« had great influence virtue of his position. 

^Lay stresi — laid great stress ufion tiiat point in my 
'argument. 


19 
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A. 2. (a) Man is mortal. I saw the man passing that way. 

No article is used before 'man* in the first sentence because 
the common noun in the singular number represents the whole 
human species iBut in the second sentence one particular man 
is meant, and the definite article has been con.sequently used. 

(5) The s ifety of the country is at stake. He went into the 
country for safety. 

In the first case, the abstract noun ‘safety* being particularised 
by the phrase ‘of the country’ has been treated as a common 
noun, and t.herefore the use of the definite article is compulsory. 
But in the second case the word is an abstract noun, pure and 
simple, and therefore it requires no article before it. 

(r) M iny are called, but few are chosen. A few are sure to 
be chosen. 

When ‘almost none* or ‘a negligible number’ is meant, as in 
the first senterv*e. no article should be used bef re the adjective 
lew* ; but Vhen' ‘at least some’ is meant, as in the second 
sentence, the article^ should be used. 

A. 3. Very and Much— It is At)# to-day (before an adj. 

of the positive degree). 

It was much hotter yesterday (before an adj. of the comparative 
degree . 

It is a very interesting story (before a present participle). 

1 was much interested in the story (before a past participle). 

Very much and Too much— See A. to Q. i, 1910. 

Each other— The two brothers loved each other dearly (with 
reference to two persons only) 

One another ~^The ruifians at last began to abuse cne another 
(with reference to more than two). 

A. 4. An Interrogative Sentence — What do you mean by 
this ? 

An Exclamatory Sentence — What a clever plan escape this is ! 

A Complex Sentence— I wished to read the book which was so 
highly spoken of. “ 

A. 5 Crises, fowl Misses Brown or Miss Browns, man-traps, 
fathers-in law, cherubim ^ . 

For the rules, see Chapter on N.iuns, Part I. 
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(<) Between you and me, there is, etc. 

{ii) Do^ you know ^hom you are, etc. 

(m) He was resolved to to the front. 

^r, 

He resolved on going to the front. 

(iv) He believed in a strict observance of^ etc. 


1920 

A. i. (a) A verb from head — The robbers beheaded the poor man. 
An adj from care — ^i) He is a very careless boy. 

(ii) His c§mposition is careful. 

b) Shoulder as a Verb — There is none else sf^oulder the 
'new responsibility. • 

Still as a Noun — The burglar entered thelhouse in the still of 
the night 

Since as a Preposition — He has been suffering from fever since 
Monday last. 

A, 2.0 V phrase consists of a group of words making some 
^ense, but nov a complete sense. It has no finite verb in it; e.g.^ 
at daggers drawn, A clause consists ot a group of words making 
sense and containing a finite verb and a ‘ubiyct. -It is, as it were, 
a small sentence, within a big sentence,* depending upon the 
principal sentence for the completion of its sense ; e.g., I went 
out when it was raining. 

(а) A Noun Clause— Every one must admit he is a sound 

scholar, 

(б) An Adj, Clause — The house that stands on the river-side belongs 

to Ram Babu. 

(c) An Adv. Clause— I went out when it began to rain. 

• 

A. 3. (a) This is usually called the Al3stract for the Concrete ; 

e.g. She is a noted beauty (i.e., a beautiful woman). It was an 
appeal to the manhood of the Country. 

(h) The general b/iing slain, the army is^alling back. 

(r) The jury is ^ifanimous in its verdict) 

\d) Alexander was thesson of Philip^ King of Maeedon. 
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A. 4. («) To lose one's head — He never lost his head in the midst of 
dangt r vwas puzzled) 

(6) To cust abiUt for — He cast about for some mean^ of escape, but 
failed (tried to find out). 

(c) To turn over a new leaf^Wis brother turned over a new /ea/aiid 
b' came one of the best students of his year (thanked the 
mode of his life). 

(^) To strike home — He struck home the point and convinced the 
jur^ of his innocence (greatly impressed). 

(e) To come to /erwr— The parties having come to terms csise 
was withdrawn do settle a dispute). 

A. 5. (fl) 1 he poet enquired of the little maid how many 
brothers aid sisters they might be Wonoeringly loo'<ing ai him 
(the poet) she repeated his que*^tion to herself and replied that they 
were s^ven in all. Then the poet requeued her to tell where 
they w»n‘. she answered by ^ayin;. that they were st ven ; two of 
theiii dwtll at Conway and two w* re gone to sea. The poet said 
that two aw< It ''at Conway and two v^ere gone to sea, and yet they 
were seven ! Being a little puzzled at the answ^er, the poet 
addressed ht r g ntly and asked her to explain how that might >6. 

(b) Stsfers - Conimon noun, plural number, third person, fern, 
gt nder, subj compit. to the intrans. /erb *may be.* 

Many — Numeral Multiplicative Adjective, qualifying ‘sisters and 
brothers* understood. 

Are-- Verb, intransitive, 3rd person, plural, act vc indicative, 
agreeng w th its nom nat ve ‘they,’ going before the sub- 
]ict in an interrtigative sentence. 

Xell — Verb, transitive, 2nd person, singular, active, infinitive mood 
with to’ understood alter the verb ‘pray, having fur its 
object how this may be’ (Direct). 


1921 

A. I. In English ^ sentence usually consists of two parts — ia) 
the Subject, {p the Predicate. 1 he subject is th.u portion 
containing the word or words denoting the persop<or thing about 
which f'OmcMh'ng is stated ; and the something which is staged is the 
Predicate Both these parts completJ tie sense and make up 
the .sentence. As a rule, the subject is placed before the predicate 
portion 

Sentences, again, so ' far as the structure 13 concerned , are 
divided into three kinds -(a) Simple, Compound arid (r) 
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Complex. The Simple Sentence has oiHy one Fintte verb. This 
be either expressed or implied. The sent' nee is called 
simple or single because it has only one Finite Verb ; e.^% I saw 
the moon. Here the subj' cr is T’ and the predicate is ‘s^w the 
moon.’ Again in the Simple Senteneg M"he black horse b-^came 
re^tlve* the subject is ‘ I he black horse’ and The predicate is 
^b^came restive* It is thus clear that the Subject and the 
Pre lie iffe may contain e ther single* words or a co nb nation of 
words. When the subject contains a combinat on of words, we 
say it has adjuncts ; similarly when the predica e coiiiains a 
combination of words we say it has adjuncts or extensions. 

I he Compound Sentence consists of two or more independent 
sentences jo ned together hy co-ordinate con]\ir\ci\ons \ ^.^,Ram 
came in his brother went away Jadu ate his breal<fasl and 
went to school. In the first sentence there are two nnite verbs, 
each having a separate subject; m the second sentence, there 
are also two finite vtrtis, the ^ubject n the latter clause being 
understood for the sentence is really equivalent to ‘Jadu ate his 
breakfast and (Jadu) went to school ’ 

The Conip ex Sentence is of a different kind, cons sts of two 
or more c aitses or smaller sentences joined by subordinate 
conjunctions. One clause is the Principal efause and the others 
are dependent on it; He worked hard that he might pass. 
He untoTtunately failed though he had diligently worked In the 
first example ‘He woriJed h.ard’ is the principal clause and that 
he might pass’ is x\\c suhordin ite clause, being the subordi- 
nate cogjunciion. Similarly, in the second example, 'He un- 
fortunately tailed’ is the clause and ‘though he worked 
diligently’ 15 the subordinate clause, though being the suboidinate 
conjunction. 


A 2 . Sequence literally means the logical order in which one 
thing hdlows another. The sequence of tenses in English is 
regulated by a definite set of rules, or, in otber words, \h the ^ame 
sentence, one tense must follow another on a d* finite scheme. 
The following are the most important rules for the sequence of 
tense 1 : — 

(/) If the verb in the principal clause is in the present, present 
perfect for future tense, 4 he verb in the dependent clause may be 
of any tense required by the sense , e.gP, 


Principal 
Ram sa) s 
Ram hat said * 
.'Rsim'will say 


Dependent 

that he uill go^ Juas gone^ went.^ etc. 
that he mil ^o.f,has gone^ went, etc. 
that he will go, has gone^ vteni^ etc. 
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(iV) If the verb in ' the principal clause is in the past tense, 
the verb in the dependent clause niu'>t be in the past tense ; e. g,^ 

Principal Dependent 
Ram saiif, that he would go, 

Hari said that he was coming, 

{iii) But if the verb in Ihe dependent clause states ^ habitual 
fact or a universal truth, ir must be in the present tense, though 
the verb in the principal clause be in the past tense ; e,g.^ 


Principal 
Ram said 
The teacher said 

He explained 


Dependent 

that cats like milk (a habitual factb 

that the earth movrs rimnd the sun (a 
universal truth). 

how virtue triumphs in the long run (a 
uni >^ersal truth*. 


B — It should be noted that the sequence of tenses applies 
to complex sequences only ] 


A. 3 An adjective is a word which limits the appheation of or 
qualifies a noun ; A fed b*ill ; a little giil a ripe fiuit ; a hard 
work. An adv rb is a word which qualifies all parts of speech in 
English except a noun or a pronoun , e,g ^ Be works hard ; the child 
is very beautiful ; he speaks very slowly ; the bird flew exactly over 
my head. 

In English the same word may be used as an adjective and an 
adverb] eg. 

This is hard work (nadj.). He works hard adv.'. 

The ^\i\ is very gentle (adv.). This is the very girl whom I 
saw (adj ). 

This ib af st train (adj.) The train is running (adv ), 

He has little chance of success adj. . He works litt.f, for the 
cause of the cnuniry \,adv.j. 

A. 4. The words of a language are divided into different kinds 
according to their function in the sentence Each word serves 
a diffi rent purpose. The different classes into,,which the words 
are divided are called Parts of Speechy and the process by which 
we point out the relation of one woid in ri sentence to the other 
words IS called parsing. 

A 5. («) (») He was booked for Darjeeling 'Verb). 

(iV> The constable was on his usual rounds (noun). 
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‘There was a round of festivities in life town (noun). 

The news is fiioiiig the round of the Press noun). 

'Book* used as a noun — He gave me a hook, 

„ as an adj. — He is a hpok worm. , 

‘Round’ used as a verb — Vasco Da Gama rounded the 
Cape Good Hope ^ 

‘Round’ used as a preposition— They sat round the table. 

„ „ adxerb — He will come round in a day or two. 

Singular Plural 

(b) (it Issue — (1) Result (1) Issues — Results. 

(2) Child or children. 

(ii) Part — i) Portion (i) Portions, (2) Abilities. 

(Hi) Good (i) Benefit ••• ... (i) Movable 

property. 

Sentences : 

(i) Who knows what will be the issue (resutti of this quarrel ? 

He dif d without any issue (child or children). 

The issues (remits) of the war are as yet undecided. 

(ii) A substaniia!* part of his income is derived from land 
(portion . 

Name the different parts of the human body (portions). 

He is a man of parts (abilities). 

(Hi) 1 he medicine did me immense (benefit). 

His ^^oods were confiscated (chattels, raovabfe property). 

A. 6. 1 he dervise enquired of the merchants if they had lost a 
camel. They having r< plied in the affirmative the dervisc asked 
them if he ilhe Crimel was blind in the rig)it eye and lame in the 
left h‘g. rh< m- rchants confirmed this. 'I'he dervise then asked 
them if the cam 1 had lost a front tooth. The m- rchai ts assured 
him (the dt rvse) that it was a fact. He (d) asked the m again if he 
(camel I had lost a front tooth The merchants very strongly con- 
firmed what ihe dtrvise said and were sure as he {dt had seen 
him t ) so Ktijy ar d rnarked him {e) SP particulaily he [d could 
in all pn.bability. conduct them to him (camel,. T h^ dervise 
now addre^'Sed them assfrit-jids and replied that he (.:f) had neither 
seen their camel nor had ever heard of him camel but from them, i 
The m-i clv^iit'. b^n^ greatly annoyed this unexpected reply 
told him d) sai'c^fticaiiy that it was a pretty story and d( manded 
pf him where the jewels that formed a part of the cargo were. 
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The dervise repeated tha^ he (d) had never seen their camel, hor 
their jewels. 

A 7 To run to waste — All his energies were r%,nning to waste 
owing to ill health (became i^seless;. 

To go a lof.g way — Yesterday’s meeting was a long wav Xo 
foster friendly leelings between the two communities Lgreatly 
helped). 

To mak^ headway— Reform could not make much headway in 
the country owing to opposition (to make progress). 

To break His passions broke loose at the moment and 

spoiled everything (got out of control'. 

To chime in with --His ideas are out of date and do not chime 
in with the times (agree). 

To come to a head — The Surgeon says that the boil has come to 
(is ready for operation) The long-kanding quarrel has 
at last come to a head (reached the t^hmax). 

To set at i^aught — The wicked boy set His teacher^s authority 
at naught (defied). 

To pty one's w »y — He had not the means to pay his way and 
was strandi d for funds (to manage his expen-ies;. 


1923 

A. I. Fair — (i) He vrais fair even to his enemy (just). 

(2) The fair complexion i f the girl was an attraction 
(opposed to dark), 

(3) The ship sailed in fair weather (opposed to rough\ 

(4) He went to the fair yesterday (exhibition). 

Fast — (1) It wa^ a fast train (running swiftly). 

(2) I'hey were fast friends (intimate). 

(3 The young man lives ^fist life (dissipated). 

(4 He fisted yesterday (.abstained from food). 

A. 2. (a, He died a few months ago career (causation). 

With all his learning he had but little judgment (withnin 
spite of). ^ 

(c) The life-boat made straight /or the sinking ship (for » 
direction"). * 

id) He claims his dt^scent from a Norm^\ baron — (from« 
source). 
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A.' 3. (a, He was forced to say this all <fber again=^to repeat. 

(b, The door yfa.% partly op$n=sSL]3.r. 

\c) Ther sight of the town inspired her with courage 
courage d. ^ 

{d) She had taken upon herself to awaken the others ( — under- 
taken). 

A. 4. Who - Relative pronoun, 3rd person, plural number, mas- 
culine gender, referring to its anteci dent ‘men’ in the nomi- 
native case, subject to ihe verb have gone.’ 

Lengths ~ Abstract noun used as common. 3rd person, plural 
numjer, m uter gender, adverbial object, denoting space or 
distance. 

To do— Gerundial Imnitive implying condii ion, used adverbially 
mod f>ing ‘suind,’ the construction being ‘If we have to do etc.'* 

Doing — (lerund, obj. ca^-e, governed by the word ‘worth* 
which has ihe force of a preposition. 

Through - Adverb t modifying the verb ‘••crambk^'^ 

Day • Notin, common, 3rd person, singular, (uivertial obj, 

P>nds- V-rb, transitive, active, 3rd p«*rson, singular number, 
agret'ing with its nominative ‘He* an<i hiving for its obj. the 
whole chiubc ‘ihat he^s sixty-five years of ^ge.’ 

A. 5. Thi^ IS a complex sentence consisting of the following 
^i.lau es ; — 

<i) Another man attempted to spear the lion — Principal. 

(2) Whose 1 fe I had once saved — Suboidinaie adj. clause, 

qualifying ‘man* in the Principal. ’ ’ 

(3) After Iv had been tossed by a buff -ilo — Subordinate adverbial 

clause, modifying ‘saved’ in (2). 

(4) VV'hih* he was mangling my servani-^Subordinate adverbial 

clause, modifying ‘attempted’ in the Principal. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE ABOVE 
•» 

;i) Principal— with qualifying w&rds — Another mas. 
y*m/ with adjisict.v-Aitempted...hon. 

Pred verb — Attempted. 

(2) Sub. adj. — Subject — 1 . ^ 

• Pred with extensions — *Had once saved whose life.* 
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Connective - whotf 3 . 

The clause qualifies 'man’ in the Principal. 

( 3 ) Sub adv. clause — Subject— He. 

Pred. — ‘Had been — l^uffalo.’ 

After— Connective. 

The clause qualifiee ‘saved' in (s) 

( 4 ) Sub. adv clause Subject — He. 

Pred. with extensions — *Was servant/ 

. While — Connective. 

The clause modifies ‘attempted^ in the Principal. 

A. 6 . A poor boy as he sat on some straw in his wretched home 
said loudly to himself that he wished he were a king’s son His 
teacher who ha i enttred unobserved, enquired of the boy why he 
wished that. The boy addressing him respectfully said that he 
(boy* had been standing by tiie p'Jace gate that morning to see 
all the grand folk going tu court spK ndidly dressed, in fine 
carriiges. He' t^ou^ht how happy they must have b*'en to be 
allowed to see the queen and to ent« r the pi ice. The t ac^er 
enquired of him what (the boy) would think if he (teacher) told 
him boy that he (boy) might be a king’s son, if he (boy) would 
choose that very mom<*nt. " , 

A. 7 . Hum This is a head (belonging to man). 

Humane— H '\^ tn atment was humane all along (kind). 

Momentary — They committed the mischief under a momentary 
excitement (lasting for a short time). 

Momentous — Momentous' questions were decided at the meeting 
(important) 

A 8 . (a) So long as you remain idle, &c ib) I wish I viere^ te. 

{e) If you do not walu, Ike or unle s you walk fast, &:c. ’.d) '1 he 
train... time, {e) I called at your, &c. \^/) He is aduiJted to 

gambling. 


1923 

^ A I. The mother addressed her child in a tone of regret and 
said that she had no: a bit of bread t'> g've him ; for he had 
eaten up all ihe provisions she had in the house on the previous 
day. She then said that khe had a little c<)ttoi% which she had 
spun, and that she would go and sell that ancH Vuy bread and 
something for their dinner. Aladdin in reply to his mother. 
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advised her to keep her cotton for another time, and asl<ed her to 
give him the lamp he had brought home the day before. He 
went on that oe would go and sell that, and hoped that the 
money he would get for it would buy both breakfast and dinner 
and perhaps supper too. 

A. 2 Confer ivHh — The two officers conferred •with each 
other^s to the steps to be taken (land their heads together). 

Confer upon — Tht* title of Rai Bahadur was conferred upon 
the Engineer bestowed upon). 

Prevail over To the surprise of all little Jack prevailed over 
the giant (defeated in combat). 

Prevail with — His eloquence prevailed with the audience (per- 
suaded). 

Official—The clerk was in charge of the correspondence 

(relating to oflice). ^ 

Officious— My further stgy here is impossible owing to the 
conduct of the officious landlady meddlesome). 

% 

A. 3. He was a man of intellect and calture^ who always 
kept before himself a high ideal, and souglY to translate it into 
practice. He did not always succet d in his attempts to do so, 
but great credit is still due to him for his noble aiten pt He 
always looked w/jow^iimself as a student and though his appetite 
ybr kniii\ ledge was nt ver fully satisfied, he found in his studies 
the grf atest delight ol his iile But with all his learning and 
high «?haracter, he sometimes failed to carry his plans through, • 
for the people around had not his vision and insight. 

A. 4 (<i) A Gerund is a verb and a poun^combined partaking 

of the nature of both ; a verbal noun also is a veib and noun 
combined, but it is more of a noun than a verb — in tact, it is 
the noun use of a Vf rb. Both the forms end in *ing * But the 
following points differentiate the two forms and should be care- 
fully noted— *) Tie verbal noun is preceded by the definite 
article and followed by the preposition ‘of’ whereas the Gerund 
is not preceded by the’ and followed b> ‘of.’ (ir) An Adverb 
may be plac» d before the Gerund and an Adjective may be 
placed before the Verbal noun. 


^ Examples 

He loves pa rting pictures (Gerund). 

He loves My* pictures (yerbal Noun). 

He is engaged in carefully reading a book (Gerund). 
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He is engaged in the careful reading of^ book ^ Verbal Noun). 

See Section on Verbs, Part I. 

[b) An Interrogative Adverb is used in an interrogative sentence 
to ask a question ; e. Where is your brother ? Why are you 
silent ? A RelaUve Adverb is an advtrb vvhich, as such, will 
•modify a verb, but at the same time will join two sentences. 
Thus a KeLt ve Adverb is an adverb and con]uncttc)n combined ; 

This is the house vfhete we live [i.e ^ in which . 

This is where the meeting took place the place at which). 

A.. 5* Have you taken your dinner ? 

(b) He has been admitted into the school. 

(c) He was on friendly terms with me long before. 

{di He speaks good English. 


1924 .. 

A. I. General Gautier was highly surprised at the request and 
remarked that h^•l ih^* Marques’) ^oods already belonged to 
King Jose pH ; he (th«- Marques) was under arrest. He promised 
to go beyond whit they the prisoners) asked. He admitted he 
then understood th^ importance of the last request. He very 
gladly agreed to let him (M) buy the eternity »»f hii nam^*, but he 
very emphaiically declared that Spain should remember for ever 
his (M) treachery and its punishment. He consented to give up 
the fortune and his lite to whichever of his sons would fuh^l the 
office of executioner. He then ordered the applicant (Victor 
Marc hand to leave the place and not to speak to him (General) 
of that again. > 

A. 2. In fault The clerk was in fault and was punished for 
what he did to blame). 

At fault — The scent of«the dog was at fault and the prey escaped 
(confused). 

Succeed to— \t his death his eldest son the property 

(inherited). 

Succeed in — The boy succeeded in his attempt became successful ’. 
Cry against Th»* people ii. a body cried against the measure 
(protested). 

Cry down — His en mies cried down tne merit that was in him 
(undervalued). 

Bring about —This attitude is sure to bring about T'''sad misunder- 
standing .cause to happen). 
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Bring forward \v\\\ bring forward the business at the next 

meeting' (put up). 

A.. 3. Cognate Object — In English sometimes an intransitive verb 
takes an object, this object being kindred to the verb in 
mi aning or both in meaning and lurm Such an object is 
^calK d the Cognate Object ; e.g^ He ran a race. He dreamt 
a dream. 

Objective Complement - Sometimes a transitive verb, to complete its 
meaning, require^ a word or a phrase in addition to the 
ohji ct. Such a word or phrase is called the Objective Com- 
plement ; They elected him chairman. '1 he teacher 
niadt the whole class lAUgh. 

Dative op Inter ‘^t — A transitive verb maiy sometimes take an 
obj ct over and above the one already existing Some- 
thing is d'lnejor the sake of or on behalf of thii object. 
Sui h an object isc'illed the Dative of Interest It is also 
sometime) called theObjective of Interest ; e.g., Saddle 
me the hoise. Get me my slate ^ 

Gerundial le^finttive — The Gerundial or QualTfylng Infinitive is 
that class ot Infinitives used adv» rl>i;?lly or adjt ctivaily to 
derote a purpose, condition or result, etc. ; e g.^ I went 
to the sport. He gave me a glass of water to drink. 

A 1 , (a We glory in being Hindus. 

(5) H r IS restrained /row damaging the property bjy an order 

of the^^nurt 

(c) 'I he draining of the marsh freed the surrounding places 

from malaria. 

• ® 

(d) The drowning man will catch at a. straw. 


1936 

A. 1. I he speaker addressed his hearers feelingly and said 
that th» y were happy and need not envy h m (the speaker) that 
w'alked in ih.it way among them (hearers , burdened with himself. 
He went on in the ^ame strain and addressing them as gentle 
beings fran' ly added that he did nuU envy their felicity, for it 
was not th» felicity of man. He (thf* speaker) had many dis- 
tresses from \vh ch they Uh* hearers) viere free. He feared pain 
when he did not feel it, sometimes shrank at evils recollected* 
and sometimes evils anticipated. We ended by saying that 
sufely the equiT^' Providence has balanced peculiar sufferings 
.with peculiar cnjoyme^its. 
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A. 2, He was a man {/great courage, and while his powerful 
intellect was responsible for his splendid vision of the University 
of Calcutta as it ought to be, his courage enabled him to accom- 
plish much from \ihich others would have shrunk. He had 
addressed himseif^e the work e/ making it a *^rst-rate, up-to-date 
University and in the interests of this noble object he worked with a 
zeal unparalleh d, an enthusiasm unabated, a faith undL^nmed. 
But alas ! death removed him too early from the scene of his 
. loved labour s. 

A. 3. Count— Do not count the eggs before they are hatched. 

Count on — 1 cannot count on his help (rely on). 

Touch— Wo touched me gently. 

Touched upon — He touched upon the subject incidentally (dwelt 
upon, mentioned). 

Repair — The wooden chairs were repaired. 

\ I 

Rep dr to — The) repxired to the place in a body (wc;nt to), 

Pfovide for^Wo amply provided for his children (allotted 
means for tht ir maintenance). 

Provide ag dnst — We should provide against our o\d age when 
our health dt dines. 

Dispense — The medicine was carefully dispensed. 

Dijfiense with — His services were dispensed with (discharged). 

A. 4. (<*) He shouted a* the top of his voice. 

{b) My father has been absent from this place since last Friday. 

(c) I request the favour of your coming here. 

{d) He caught him by the neck and gave him a sound thrashing. 

(e) He is determined on ruining him. 
if) This will minister to my wants. 

{g) His view militates against mine. 

A. 5. (i) The bird flew exactly ov^r n.y head. (2) He was 
pierced directly through the heart. (3) Right on our flank the 
crimson sun went down. (4) fust below the window we were 
standing (5 We sa.t immediately above me (6V sie went there 
precisely at 10 o'clock. 
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A I. (a) HeroU— Noun, common, singular, third persmi, neuter 
gender, either nom. to the verb ‘goes’ understood after it, or 
^obj to the trans. verb ^give’ understood, the construction 
*being “I give the keroU to the clan,'* etc. 

Structure Noun, common, syigular, third person, neuter 
gender, obj. to the prep, ‘for,’ To-days — Adv. used as a noun, 
common, plural number, 3rd person, neuter gender, nom. case, 
subject to ‘are.’ 

(c) Anvaits — The. construction is : The inevitable hour alike 
awaits the bor^st of heraldry, etc Awaits — Verb, transitive, active, 
3rd person, singular, having for its subject hour’ and governing 
‘boast,’ ‘pomp,’ etc in the objective case. 

i 2. She (Lady Clara) gaily told Juanifo if he (J) only knew 
how sueet death wdiild be to her (C) il it had b^'en given by him 
(J), she should not have to endgre the odious touch of the heads- 
man’s hands. He (J) would cure htr (C) of the woes that 
had been in store for her. Then she appeaiitigl^ reminded 
Juanito that hfe could not bear to see her (Clara) wedoed to another. 
After this her speech came to a sudden close.* 

His brother l‘>lipe asked Ju^tnito to have courage and added 
that else their race ih^t had almost given kings to Spain would be 
extinct. 

\ 3. V) The lawyer acts for his client and is suppo'^ed to look 
after hi? interests (/V) IJeware o/" laziness, as it is one of the worst 
habits a man can have, (m} V\y from sin as from deatu. 'tv) A 
mans so called friends turn from him in the dai- of his adversity. 
('I') C riminals prey upon society and •shouiri be punished on 
detection. 

A. 4 (i) There are some words and phrases in English which 

qu lify words as adverbs would do. Though, being nouns, they 
appear to be in th- objective case, yet tney art* objects neither 
to transitive verbs nor to any prepositions Such word* or phrases 
are called Adverbial objects ; It cost him five rupees. They 
walked three miles. 

f2) Some Persona^ pronouns of the Possessive form, placed 
before nouns,* qualify them like adjectives. In fact, ^uch pro- 
nouns are substitutes for adjectives and are called Pfonominal 
Adjectives ; This isi their house. That is my book. 

(3) Gerundial Infinitives or Qualifying Infinitives are those 
Infinitives which ;^alify adjectives or adverbs in certain specified 
senses; eg., Hfegave me a chair fe sit uw (purpose). His ears 
weie quick to hear (condition). He wept to see .that sight (cause). 
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(4) A noun or a pronoun joined to a participle without bring* 
connected with any hnite verb in the sentence is said to be in the 
Nomi*'>aivoe Ahsolttfe ; The general being ^lain, the army 

withdrew. The sun having set, we set out for the village, 

(5> Some Irftran-^itive verbs in English, though they do not * 
require any obj^ ct, may require some word or words ro make the 
predication c<*n plete Such words or phrases aft# r Kilransi- 
tive verbs form the Subjective Complement ; e,g.y He appears 
to he viise That man is in fact the master of the situation. He 
was the Chairman of the Municipality. 

A. 5- ^ useful metal. Irons — The prisoner was 

marched off in irons (chains). 

Manner — His ma» ner of doing things commended itself to his 
master Manners — He was remarkable for his good manners 
(ways of conducting oneself). 

Air — The air is sufTocating here. Airs — He gave himself the 
airs of a prince (pretensions). 

Ability His ability in doing this sum is greatly doubted. 
Abilities— is a'fnan of remarkable abilities (parts, sUainmt nts). 

Cloth - There wa** a spot of blood on his cloth. The cloth worn 
by an Indi an woman is called a sari. Clothes — His clothes were 
worn and ragged (garments) 


1927 

A. I. This is a niiked Compound sentence consisting of the 

following clauses : — (A) Yet amidst unshaken — Princ'pal ; 

(B) A spy prospf rity — Principal ; (C) Which days \ 

a subordinate adjectival clause qualifying doonah in (B) The 
conj. *and’ before *which’ is superfluous and ungrammatical. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF (A) 

(1) Subject with enlargc^ment — the fortitude of P-atap. 

(2) Predicate with extension*— remained unshaken. 

Adverbial adjunct— admidst • • ‘Cvils. 

Predicate verb— remained. tv 

And — Co-ordinativV Conjunction, connective between (A) 
and (B). 
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ANALYSIS OfW 

(1) Subj. — "A spy*' — Adjectival adjunct to subject--^“sent by 

• Akbar.*’ 

(2) Predicate with extension — reptesented •prosperity. 

Predicate verb — represented. 

Object to Predicate verb— thi Rajput prosperity. 

The Rana • deserving — A phrase in absolute construction — ad- 
verbially modifying seated.* 

‘And* — Superfluous and ungrammatical. . 

(C) An adjective clause qualifying 'doonah* in (B). Subj. — 
which.. Pred. — was received. ..days. Fred, verb — was received. 
Adv. extension - with. ..days. 

A. 2. The speal^er wished to speak that day of that kincTof 
courak^e which enabled them to meet bodily dangers, and even 
death, without fear This wais a quality which man shared in 
some degree with the inferior animils And ^hethcr they re- 
garded it in man or in brute, the speaker went o§ to say that it was 
a noble quality. For by that they meant^ that resolute energy 
which impelled him who had it to face, without flinching terror and 
pain. i'he speaker said that they might therefore define it as 
'^fearless action wfwch cleaves to its purpose, regardless of 
consequences.** By way of illustration the speaker said that his 
audience might have seen the wild boar’s desperate rush, when he 
turned«and charged against his pursuer. He concluded by saying 
that was the kind of courage he meant. 

A. 3. We were soon on the edge of the n\arsh, and went into 
one of those lanes ^'dry rushes which ra.f\*through this low forest. 
Our elbows, which touched the long, ribbon like leaves left a slight 
noise behind us, and 1 was seized with the powerful and singular 
emotion which marshes cause mme. This one was dead from cold, 
since we were walking on it, the middle of its population of dried 
rushes. 


A. 4. An adjunct means an addition. Anything that qualifl::s 
the action of the verb in the predicate is called an adjjunct to the 
predicate, and since it^does the work of an adverb by qualifying 
the verb, therefore it is call td an Adverbial Adjunct^; s.g-., He 
sleeps soundly ; they rested side by side^ etc. 

Many transitive ii%ib^ in English require, besides the object, 
some word or words to make the premie uion complete. These' 
words or phras^fxequired for completing the sense of the predi- 
cate are called Cibjer.tive Complement! ; e.g.^ People elected him 
Chairman. The deal 4 i of his son made him loathe his life. 


30 
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A Relative or Conjunctive Adverb does the work of an adverb 
by qualifying a verb, and is a conjunction in as much as it 
joins two sentences It is ^he same in form as an interrogative 
adverb, but instead of asking a question it joins two sentences - 
together ; Tjiis is where the parties fought. This is the place 
2c;/i#re the muider was committed. Mason calls it a Conjunctive 
Adverb, but Neskeld calls it a Relative Adverb. 

. . * . . . 

A noun or a pronoun joined to a participle without being con- 
nected with any finite verb in the sentence is said to be in the 
nominative absolute ; The sun having set we left the work. 
The General being slain the army withdrew. 

A, & Keep a/— He was kept at work for the whole day (engaged 
in). 

Keep to — He kept to his old habit throughout life (adhered 
to; 

Fire at — The soldiers fired at the unarmed crowd. 

Fire On hearing the new® he fired up and stamped his 
foot oo the ground (flew into a passion). 

Hold back — He was somehow held back doing the 

mischief (restrained). 

Hold Inspite of my advice to the contrary, the boy 
hel / on and was punished (persisted in something). 

Run after-^Vle foolishly ran after the pleasures of life. 

Run irkto— He was recklessly running into debt. 

G. IT. Entrance Papers 
1886. 

A. True politeness consists in considering others* feelings. 
The furniture consisted of chairs and tables only. You should 
be consistent in your statements. Your practice is not consi^itent 
with your professions. The accident which resulted from the 
man’s carelessness is likely to result in his death. Confide in me 
and I will try to help you. The management of the affair was 
confided to me. 


' 1887 

A. Condole with a person : bestow it on John ; believe in 
her sincerity ; beware of mistakes ; hanker alter riches ; the 
election hinged on his vote ; he was guilty of the^i ;• do not pry 
into other man’s secrets. They reckoned on small profits > he had 
great pride in his birth ; she was very prone to idleness. 
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1891 

A, (a) I shall be much oblig^ed if you will kindly let n^e know 
how the letter should be addressed. (6) If you had done this, 
vou would certainly have lost yrur^life. fc) Instead of writing 
fo him you should certainly have paid him a visit. {J] You promised 
me that you would wear it till the hour of death, (e) He is such a 
man as )!ou describe. (/) Cicero boasted that he had thrown 
dust in the eyes of the jury, {g) I sympathise with you in your 
affliction. 


1893 

A. (a) Shall 1 answer the letter, or would you like to do it 
yourself ? 

ib) I remain, Sir, yt^ur obedient pupil, A. B. Chatter jee. 

(c) 1 have been ill for two days, but hope to be better by 
to-morrow, and quite well in a Veek's time. 

(d) This road is preferable to that one, but I fec4 tpo tired to 

walk any farther. * 

{e) He burst into tears and said he was ashamed of his 
conduct. 


1894 

A. 1 * (a) He took me to task for not acting on the information 
‘ he gave me, (b) Only such students are to be admitted into the 
school as have passed the Test examination (c) As 1 have ro use 
for the book, what is th< use of my buying^Jt 7 4d) Previously to 
being released, he was accused of having conspired against the king, 

(e) To replace indulgence by harshness is only to substitute one 
evil for another. 

A. 2 . (a) He has been having an attack of fever every day for 
the last four days, {^b^ 1 shall be very glad to see you and hope 
you will accept my invitation (r) If either of these books is yours, 
tell me whom you wish it to be given to. 


Dacca Uniyersity, 1927 

A. I. Born — Chaitanya*wal born at Navadwipa. 

Borne — The dead.body was borne in a litfbr. 

He was lata^on a bed of straw. He laid hknself down in 
‘ the shade (par^ciple form .of *LayO« 
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Lain — He has lain on bec^ for a long time part, form of ‘Lie’). 

Loosed — H e the horse from the stable let loose) It is 
tl’ie I’reterite and Participle form of the verb ^Loose' 

Lost — Having lost his job he had to depend upon the charity of 
others. ' * 

A. 2. (a) The -joaf^es of sin ** death-^T\vis is quite correr‘, lor the 
wor^ ‘wages’ is used as singular^ though it appears in a plural 
form, being the plural of the word In latl the phrase ‘a 

living wage’ is of very recent origin. It we explain the construc- 
tion as 'Death is the wages of sin' then there will be no difficulty, 
4nd some suggest it tor a solution. 

(6) Ram as well as John were gone — This should be Ram as 
well as John lofli gone, for the rule is that when two nominatives <»t 
whatev* r number and person are joined by as well as the verb 
agrees in number and person with the nomin.f,tive that sfunds first, 

(c) 1 (»bjcct to you saying that — This is wrong. The correct 
form should be M object to your say ng that.' 

(d) This bouse is to let— This is quite conect for the Intinitivc 
to Itt IS the quasi passive use of the verb, the construction being 
‘This house is to be lei ’ 

(e I have not seen him fowgsmee — This is incorrect; it should 
be ‘I have not seen him /or a longtime* 

A. 3, Joy— /oy/w/, (adj.) — It was a meeting. They 

‘.cut iorth 3. joyous cheer. 

IBXoh— Enrich (verb) -The writings of Bankim Chandra have 
enriched Bengali TPerature. 

Clieer — Cheerfully (adv.) — They cheerfully agreed to do the 
work. Also cheerily. 

Vital — Vitality ( noun) — These children arc wanting in vit.ility 
(liveliness — that which sustains life). 


Patna University, 1922 

Ans. 1. The speaker said that in the evenmg he had his game of 
whist, which he never missed. He (the speaker) was 
surprised that he (the person addressed) did not play, 
with his skill, as he (the speake >) knew, at games of that 
kind. The speaker then advised him (the person ad- 
dressed ^ to play 'and to learn the lessv'n of play ng. As 
it was, he (the perrson spoken to) had Intfe to amuse him ; 
and then was the time to acquaint himself with a means 
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of enjoyment which would be a tolace to him when he wa s 
f^rown too old for less gentle diversions 

A. II. Much — (.Adj.j — His words created much amusemeift among 
the hearers. 

(Noun) — Being a poor man, he® has not mtith to spare. 

^Adv. j— ! was much surprised to hear the news 

As — (Rel. Pron.) — This is the same mistake as you committed 
yesterday The boy is not such a scholar as you think. 

(Adv.) — As I was coming out of the room I saw a strange 
sight. 

(Conj)— the weather was threatening he had to keep 
indoors. 

Since — (Prep.) — He has been suffering from fever siitce Friday 

last. ^ 

• 

'Conj.)— He could not keep his engagement it was 
raining heavily. i 

(Adv )'— The school broke up a week since, m 

0?«/y-~'Adj )•- He has lost his only child, (Adv.) — He only looked 
angry, but did not harm any one. * 

(('.onj 1 — You may come in, only take care that your shoes 
do not creak • 

Enough-- Adj.)— -Has he strength enough to walk ? 

#;Adv Is he strong enough to walk ? 

(Pron. or Noun) ~ 1 blessed him, for he gave me enough. 
Little — Adj.) He is a little boy. (Adv. —He thinks little oi me 
1 am no little interested in the matter. 

(Noun) - He talks big but does little. 

A. III. Eldest — (krst-born) — Susil is the eldest son of Ram 
Babu. * 

Oldest — (senior- most with reference to age)'-Hari is the oldest 
boy in the class. 

Eldest (refers only to animate objects) — Susil is th&e/^^ff^ child , 
ol Hari B.^bu. « 

Oldest — (refers to inanimate objects} — This is one o& the oldest 
buildings in the town. 

Later — with reference to time) — In a later edition of the book^ 
the chapter was left out. * 

Latter’^ (refers ttf order in place)— The latter boy was the fairer 
of the two. 
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Nearest — He worked ort the sum to the nearest farthing. He 
made the nearest, approach to truth. 

Next—~Yk& is the next claimant to the property* He corrected 
the mistake in the next edition of the book. 

Beside— the side of) — He sat beside the gate. 

(over and above i-^He has got a gold medal besides 
winning a lot of valuable books. 

Little — almost nothing)— There was little kindness in the heart of 
that tyrant. 

A little— at least some thing)— I wanted a little sugar, but he gave 
roe a lump. 

At present — (at the present time) — He is at present engaged in 
editing a dictionary. 

(immediately)— Please wait a Lit ; 1 shall come back 
presently. ^ 

On the ro«frflry—He did not like him ; on the contrary he hated 
him. f run} ^ the bottom of his heart. 

To the contrary— lagainst, in opposition to) He is really an 
amiable man, whatever you may say to the contrary. 

Am IV. Enter The foolish man entered upon a very expensive 

scheme (».#., undertook). 

Enter into— In the silence of the night the servant entered into the 
room (t made his way into). 

Point at — He pointed his pistol at my head (z.r., aimed). 

Point to- His success, points to the lesson of perseverance {i^., 
brings out). 

Rest on — The building rests on solid foundations (< a, stands on). 

Rest with — It now rests with you whether the scheme will succeed 
or fail (depends on)- 

End in — The scheme ended in smoke. His rashness ended in 
disaster (resulted in). 

End hy—We ended his life by hanging (f.e., put an end to) 

Live for — It seems that he lives for fame. 

Live within— He has never lived within his means. 

Fall under— He has somehow /a//cn u*tder^^\s master’s displeasure. 

Fall in with — His wife also fell in with his wicked plan (agreed to). 

Listen fo— He listened to the story with rapt att^Xion. 

Listen for^Hv listened for a jarring note ia the music. 
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*Get ai—'VJ\t\\ all his efforts he couldtnot get at (discover) the 
truth. 

Get to — It se«^ms that he will never to (reach) the ‘fend of his 
journey. 

Taste of— We has a bitter taste ^misery (previous experience). 
Taste for— We has no taste for music ^liking for). 

Trust to— He foolishly trusted to the honesty .of his servant. 

Trust with—\ cannot trust him with money again. 

A- 5. (a) The loss of his health added to his difficulties. 

(6) At the close of Aurangzeb’s reign the Mogul empire fell 
to pieces. 

(c) There being no other way, men cross deserts by camels. 

id) A woodman ^with a hatchet in his hand and a bundlPt>f 
sticks on his back met me in the forest. 

7 

Patna University, English (ilternati^),. 1923 
Analysis • 

A. I. This is a compound sentence consisting of the following 
component parts : — a 

(A) Her quiet eyelids closed when the morn came dim and sad 
^ and chill with early showers. 

For — a conjunction connective, connecting the whole 
stanza with a previous one. 

(B) She had another morn than ours. . 

• • 

The *dash' between ‘closed* and ‘she' does the function 
of the co-ordinate conjunction ‘and.* 

Detailed Analysis 

(A) This is a complex sentence consisting of (f) Her quiet eyelids 
closed — Principal. 

(fV) When. ..showers — Subordinate adverbial clauscT, modifying 
‘close^d* in thef Principal clause. 

(0 Subject with attributive adjuncts — Her quiet eyelidA 
Predicate— cltiseA 

iii) Subject with attributive adjunct - The morn. Predicate— came! 
Exten&'/ofi of the Predicate — ^ When I and 
“Dim and...fthowers.'' 
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(B) This is a simple s4nt^nce. 

Subject— She. 

Predicate verb - Had. 

Extension of the Predicate— "“Another.. .ours." 




Parsing 

Co-ordinate illative conjunction of inference, joining the 
uhole stanza with a previous stanza omitted. 

A'w— Adjective of quahty, positive degree, subjective comple- 
ment to the intrans. verb ‘came.* 

Closed Verb, weak, intransitive, active, past indefinite tense, 
indicative mood, third person, plural, agreeing with its 
subject 'eyelids.* 

A^‘'}ther — Indefinite demonstrative adjective, singular, pointing 
out in a certain sense, but not exactly, the noun ‘morn.’ 

0Mr5— The Plural Possessive form of the first Personal Pronoun, 
Double Possessive equivalent to ‘our morn.* 

A. 2. This is mixed compound sentence consisting of the 
following component parts ; — 

(A They say (that) I am rich. 

(B* 1 am feeling so poor (that) 1 wouid like to exchange 
with you even the pounds (that) 1 have lived for and laid 
up in store for the shillings and pence (that) you have 
given. 

but — Co-ordinate conjunction, connective, linking (A) with 

(B). 

(A) — Complex. “ * 

(a) They say — Principal. 

(iV (Tha‘) I am rich Subordinate Noun clause, object to 
the predicate ii\ Principal. 

(B) — Complex. 

(a) I am feeling so poor Principal 

(ta) (That) I would like to exchange with you even the 
pounds for the shillings and pence. 

(aVa (That) 1 have lived lor and ) Sub. adj. clauses quali- 
(a'd) (That) 1 have laid up in store j fying ‘pound’s in it). 
(o) (That) you have given — Sqb. fidj clause qualifying 
*shillings and pence* ii) {it). 

N,B. It should be borne in mind that the whpie sentence may 
be a compound sentence, though the comj^onent parts are 
complex. Such mixed sentences are^^not rare. 
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A. 3, IVfr. Maurice inquired of his &on|Cie6rge if he had finished 
his lesson. George replied in the negative, hanging down his 
head. Mr. Maurice inquiring again why he had not finished his 
lesson, the son replied that he (son) was sure he would never learn 
jt, because it was so difficult Besides, he (George/ added he 
could not remember it after he had learnt it ; his memory was so 
bad. M.r Maurice then questioned George if he .father) were to 
promise him .son) a holiday on the thifd of the succeeding month, 
did he (^on) think he ^son) would forget that date. Then George 
replied that he was pretty sure that he should not. 

A. 4. (a) He competed with me for a scholarship. 

(b) Give me change for this rupee, but I want change in 
coppers. 

(c) He was blessed with good health and blessed in his 
children. 

(d) He got into debt and could not get over it again. 

(e) He livt's by h'inest labour and well within his means. 

(/) She pyis on airs and dresses herself in silk- ^ * 

{jr I broke the news lo him and the result is that he has 
broken with me since then. 

{h) Gieatly to my surprise he failed in the attempt. 

A. 5 Canon (Maxim' — It is an established canon of morality.* 
Cannon iBig guns) — The Russian cannon were thundering. 

Miner- (One who works in a mine)— Poor Thomas was at 
the head of the miners. 

Minor — (One under age of discretion) — My daughter is still a 
minor. 

Stationary — Fixed —The price of rice remained stationary 
during the last month. 

Stationery — (Writing materials) — The Dakshi Druthers deal in 
stationery articles. 

(Not crooked, curved or bent) — He asked mj? to draw a . 
straight line. 

Strait — (Plight)— He is in great ftra.'ts for money. (/^ piece of 
water separating two pieces of land) — I cannot point out 
the Palk strait j on the Map 

Whet/ier—(\{)- Ijt is not known whe/her the man will come or not. 

Whither— (To' direction) — 1 cannot say nvhither the party 
went. 
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ATflMw— (A place well-p|btected for ships to lie in anchor)— The 
ship has anchored at a haven, 

Heaven^{T\\^ abode of the blessed after death) — The soul of the 
man has g^one to heaven. 

Course - (Motion ; a line of action)— He did not know what course 
to adop^ ^ 

Coarse — (Rough, as opposed to fine) —He had a piece of coarse 
clot I . on. 

Afafw — (Chief)— Rice is the main food of the Bengalis. 

• Mane — (The long hair on the neck and shoulders of some animal) 
— The hoise had flowing manes on its neck. 

Pain — (Agony) — He is suffering indescribable pain. 

Pane — A platr of glass)— The glass panes of the window are 
broken. 

Rain — (Drops of water falling ^rom the clouds)— There was plenty 
of rain last year. ^ 

Rein — (SometK';n^ to restrain) — He gave his tongue a loose rein, 

A. 6. {a) Tha^tLheihxsfitto be eaten’^edtble. 

{b) His motive is merely to get money ^mercenary, 

(c) He is unnble to pay his debts ^insolven^. 

{d) The ways of God arc not to be understood ^incomprehensible. 

(e) A child who is horn after the death of his father^ postlrvmous., 

(f) A thing that is not to be believed = incredible 

ig) One who is averse to mixing in society ^reserved ; unsocial. 

ih) A voice that is suchtas can hardly be heard^ inaudible. 

ii) A man who is very uneducated^ illiterate. 


Patna University, 1924: 

The Fox without a Tail 

A 1. Once a fox had lost his tail. He called' together the 
•other foxes, and thrre was a great meeting to which came most 
of his kin, old and young alike. The fax without a tail stood with 
his back krmly fixed against a tree and m^de the following 
speech ‘‘My friends," said the fox. ‘*the tail is no use to us ; 
it should be cut off. If ydu all agree to do tffis, who can feel 
ash^ed of having lost it ?’* « 
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‘ “Give a stronger reason," interrupted a young* fox, “why the 
tail should go. We can’t agree unless you make out a clear 
case.” 

“Listen to me,” resumed the fox without a tail. “Don’t you 
see that the tall is the source of all our dangers f Is the fox 
hunted for the sake of its tail, or for the sake of its flesh or fur ? 
It is fey the sake of its tail that the ^ox is hunted, and the tail 
should therefore be cut off at once.” 

“Thanks, my friend, for your advice,” said a cunning old fox, 
“but tell us why you keep your back so firmly fixed against the 
stump of that tree. Turn yourself round, 1 beg you, and let ussie 
what sort of a tail you have, and how you will look without one.” 

The fox without a tail was at last found out, and made off for 
the jungle without making any reply. 

A. 2. Famous — (opp.) — Notorious — The man is reported to 
be a notorious gambh r I^ftmous — Who has the audacity of 
making such an infamous proposal 7 

Emigrant ,(opp.) — Immigrant — Englishmen ar:. immigrants into 
Australia. 

Antipathy — [o^^.)^Sympaihy-^V{\% sympathy for the poor is 
marked. 

Psssimist — (opp.) — Optimist— optimist is one who takes a bright 
view of things. 

Persifad§—{o\ip.^-^ Dissuade — My brother could with difficulty be 
dissuaded from the undertaking. 

(opp.) — Irresolute — He was a man of irresolute character. 

Enccurage^[n^^.) — Discourage-^H\s failure discouraged him 
greatly. 

Credit — (opp.) — bankrupt has always the debit side of 
his account heavier than the credit side. 

A- 3- Call to — He c died to me (shouted). 

Call for — His conduct calls for punishment (requires). 

Look over— He looked over (examined) the written ansArers. x 

Look through — The auditor carefully looked through the accounts 
(examined). ** 

Run into — He was runni :g into debt. 

Eun through — He has run through bis fortune. 

Take to— He ha^ taken to stealing. 

Take after — ^The sor takes after the father. 
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Proceed with — After a shcit interruption they again proceeded with 
the busint^ss. ^ 

Proceed a^inst 1 will proceed against yo,u according to law. 

Pass for — He passes for a man of character. 

Pass over— I can never pass over his impertinence. 

Touch at — The ship will touch at Gibraltar. « 

Touch upon He briefly touched upon the salient points of his 
character. 

Get to — At length he got to his destination. 

Get at — It is difficult Ko get at the truth. 

A 4- (fl His house and goods were sold for the payment of 
his debts, {h I with t veryone else declared him to be guilty. 

He will return to us after a short absence, {d) To his great 
sorrow he has found out his mistake too late: 

Patna University 

< 

Alternative Papers, 1924 and 1925 

A. I. {a) We are fond of giving advice, but net of receiving 
it. 1 ^) Who, do you think, will be the captain next year? (c) On 
the other side of the river we found an abandoned house in which 
we resolved to pass the night, (d) I have alsi» witnessed similar 
phenomena which 1 will now explain, (e) The King withia few 
followers was aeen fleeing towards Gloucester. 

A. 2 . “Macbeth/* shouted the second spirit, “have no fear, but 
laugh to SCOM 1 the powei of man, for none of woman born shall 
have power to hurt you ; so be bloody, bold and resolute." 

Macbeth, glad of the assurance given, shouted exultingly that 
Macduff might live as he iMacbeth) had no n* ed of fearing him 
(M icduff). But Macbeth wishing to make assurance doubly sure, 
exclaimed that Macduff must not live, so that he (Macbeth might 
tell pale-hearted Fear it lied, and sleep in spite of thunder. 

A. 3- Adapt— This text-book is adapted to the use of the sixth 
class (made suitable to). 

Adopt — I do not know wh^ better means to ad>pt (take recourse 
to . 

V 

,Contemptuous-^\\e used contemptuous epithets against his superior 
( fficer full of contempt). ^ 

Contemptible He is a mean, contemptible fellow (deserving of 
contempt). 
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Continuous — He rtlated a ^^ory C without any break- 

all the parts being connected together). 

Continual — There were continual showers of rain (lasVing for a 
long time but with short breaks). 

Decry — My enemy decried the good^s stocked ift my firm (cried 
down). 

Descry — The traveller descried a pool of water from some distance 
saw from a distance). 

Exposition — This edi'ion contains a clear exposition of the Vedic 
text (explanation). 

Exposure — He caught a chill from his exposure to cold (the act of 
being exposed). ^ 

Industrious is an industrious student (diligent). 

Industrial was an industrial exhibition at RanaghSrtT 
(pertaining to industry). 

Rout — The army was utterly fut to rout (destruction'. 

Route — I do not know what route should be taken (jvay). 

A. 4. IJve — (n.) Life — He lived a happy life. 

Strike Stroke — He entered the class at the stroke of ten. 

Bless — (11.) Bliss — He 'S now enjoying eternal bliss. 

Dig — (11.) Ditch — The ditch^ five feet wide, was jumped across by 
the horse. * 

Slave— \yf.) Enslave — Satan has enslaved his soul. 

Clean — (v.) Cleanse — He very carefully cleansed his teeth. 

Dim — (v.) Bedim — His eyes were bedimmed with tears. 

Bitter-— iy,) Embitter — His feelings were gradually embittered 
against his brother. 


1927 

A. I. (a) The — A Demonstrative adverb of ^ to that 

extent^ modifying the adverb ‘better.* Note that it is never used 
except in combinatiop with some adj. or adv, in the Comparative 
Degree. , ^ 

ip) What — An Interrogative Adjective, qualifying the noun man 
following. ^ 

(£.*) About — Prep, governing the simple inf. to go iti the objective 
t:ase. - ' .! , 

(d) Adverbpf Quality, qualifying the adv. 
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^ C. U.-1929 

I. (a) Analyse the following’ sentence 

Alexander-; who was not present himself^ for he could not bea^ 
to see his friends di>— had ordered that, when the flames were 
kindh d, the trumpets shoulcji sound, and the whole host sJ^outy as if 
engaging in battle. ^ 

{d) Parse the italicized words in the above extract. 

- 2. Re-write the following passage in the indirect form of narra- 

tion : - 

'tYou have not got to the bottom of it yet, I think,” said l^id 
Br>an. ‘The Prince is impulsive by nature, but he is no longer 
■^e boy he was at Cressy He has thought things out, and though 
his ac ions are still instinctive they are very far Irom being 
haphazard or inconsistent.*’ 

3. Correct the errors in any four of the following sentences : — 

C o 

(a) He though has failed the examination has not lost his 
heart. 

(/;) When I asked Rani why he is quarrelling he said to mr 
hold my tongue and go my home. 

(c) The beauties of the nature in Switzerland has been praised 
by multitude of travellers. 

(d) He was envious for my success and plotted to tnng my 
ruin, but 1 did not care that. 

{e) The meeting was presided by the Mayor which was 
attended >y a large number of audience. 

4. Fill up the gaps in any /our of the following : — 

(a) This business must be put — till to-morrow, for my hands 
are— to-day. 

(b) 1 had — die than bring shame — my family. 

(c) T he dying warrifT — his face towards his'eountry, and he 

could not^weep and sigh. , 

(dl The song was so ;^laintive— all who heard were moved— 
tears. 

My master will be angry — me if I f£.ll to attend — my duty. 
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<«) Off; full. 

' (i) Rather ; on. 

{c) Turned ; but. 

Id) That ; to. 

With ; to. 

C. U.-^l»30 


1. (a) Analyse the following sentence :r- 

It was drawing towards winter, and very cold weatAer, when 
sne day the two elder brothers had gone out, with their cfutnkl 
warning to little Gluck, who was left to mind the roast, he was 
:o let nobody in^ and give nothing out. 

(5) Parse the words italicized in the above extract. 

2. Put the following /iialt^ue into the indirect form of 
narration. 

“Who are you, sir ?*• demanded Schwartz. 

‘‘What's your business V* snarled Hans. 

‘‘Tm a poor old man, sir/' the little gentleman began very 
modestly “and I saw your fire through the window, and begged 
shelter for a quarter'of an hour.” 

“Have the goodness to walk out again, then/' said Schwartz. ' 

3. ' Correct the errors in any three of the following 
sentences 

{a) 1 asked him why is he so angry upon me. 

(b) The English is very easier to learn than the language of 
French. 

(c) Honesty is more superior than riches, and is best policy. 

(i/) The audiences of a football match are excited when goal 
is given. 

4. Fill up the gaps in either (a) or {b,. 

{a) 1 am faint...thii jt, and must drink a glass of water...! can^ 
speak. The heat is. ..great that I... sil'down.. .a shady place, and 
cool my self... a fan. • 

b) 1 have often wandered.. .the temerity of the man. Look 
...him. IHe seems fo be a weak man, but he always rises. ..thc^ 
occasion and shows courage which one never expected - him. 
Sometimes he passion, but it is the passion boin...c^tivjic.u 

tioh. 
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Answers 

(fl When broken up the sentence resolves into the 
^Z£ component parts 

) It^was drawing weather (i) 

When one day... GWk ./ii) 

i^C) Who was.... roast (iii) 

(D) That in (iv) 

(E) (That he was to) give. ...out (v) 

Gramm atical relation of the clauses. 

(A) Princ pal clause. 

(B) Sub. Adverbial clause, modifying ‘was drawing* in (i> 

(C) Sub. \dj. clause, qualifying 'Gluck* in (ii) 

(D) Sub n(>un clause in apposil{'>n with ‘warning’ in (ii) 

(E) Sub ncmn clause. Do. Do. Do in (ii) 

' , Detailed Analysis. 

(A) (I) Subj.— It. 

(2) I 'red. — was drawing. 

(3) P^xtension of the Pred — ‘tow ards weather.’ 

(B) (l^ S'lbj. with enlargement — The. ..brothers. 

(2) IV d. — Had gone out Gluck. 

(3) Extension of the Pred.— when one day. 

<C) (i) Sub] — who. 

(2) Pred. — was leff. 

(3) Extension of Pred. — to mind... roast, 

(D) (!' Subj.— He. 

(2) Pred. verb — was 

(3) Extension of Pred.— to let. ..in 

‘That* introduces the noun;:Iausc. 

(E) (i) Subj, — He (understood). 

(2, Prf'd. verb — was, 

(3) FIx'ension of the Pred.— “to give, ..out.*' 

‘And* connects the two noun clauses, 

T.b- sentence is Coil^plex : wVe, Ans. i (a), 1929. 
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' (b) Weaih^r^^Qommon noun» 3rd person, singular num- 
ber, neuter gender, object* to the preposition ‘(pwards/ 

Day — Commoivniotin, neuter gender, 3rd person^ singular 
number, adverbial object pf time. # 

That — Introductory conj., subordiilste. introducing the clause 
following. 

In — Adverb, a part of the verb ‘let.' 

A. 2. Schwartz demanded of the visitor who he was, amtF 
Hans enquired gruffly and in a muffled tone what his (visitor's) 
business was. The little gentleman very lAodestly replied that 
he was a poor old man^ and he (gentleman) saw their (S an^O^ 
fire through the window, and begged shelter ...hour*^ SchwSiVes 
then asked him peremptorily to have the goodness to walk out 
* again. 


A. 3* (a) 1 asked him why he was so angry with me. 

(^) English is much easier ?o learn than French or than the 
language of the French. • 

(r) Honesty is superior to riches, and is the best policy. 

[d) The spectators of a football match are excited when a 
goal is scored. * 


A. 4. (a) With ; that ; so ; must ; in ; with. 
(b) At ; At ; To ; Of ; Into ; Of, 







